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One day, as she ferried pilgrims across the Jumna, 
there entered her boat alone the high and pious Brahman 
Parashara, who was moved by the maiden's great beauty. 
He desired that she should become the mother of his 
son, and promised that ever afterwards an alluring per- 
fume wotdd emanate from her body. He then caused a 
cloud to fall upon the boat, and it vanished from sight. 

When the fisher girl became the mother of a son, he 
grew suddenly before her eyes, and in a brief space was 
a man. His name was Vyasa'; he bade his mother fare- 
well, and hastened to the depths of a forest to spend his 
days in holy meditation. Ere he departed he said unto 
Safyavati : " If ever Chou hast need of me, chink of me, 
and I shall come to thine aid." 

When this wonder had been accomplished, Satyavati 
became a virgin again through the power of the great 
sage Parashara, and a deliaous odour lingered about her 
ever afterivards. 

On this maiden King Shanunu gated with love. 
Then he sought the fisherman, and said he desired the 
maiden to be his bride. But the man refused to give 
his daughter to the king in marriage until he promised 
that her son should be chosen as heir to the throne. 
Shantanu could not consent to disinherit Satanava, son 
of Ganga, and went away with a heavy heart. 

Greatly the king sorrowed in his heart because of his 
love for the dark-eyed msuden, and at length Satanava 
was given his secret. Then that noble son of Ganga 
went to search for the beautiful daughter of the fisher- 
man, and he found her. The fisherman said unto him, 
when he had made known hb mission ; “ If Satyavati 
bears sons, they will not inherit the kingdom, for the king 
hath already a son, and he will succeed him." 
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Satanav’a thereupon made a vow renouncing his claim 
to the throne, and said : “ If thou wilt give thy daughter 
unto my sire to be his queen, I, who am his heir, will 
never accept the throne, nor marry a wife, or be the 
father of children. If, then, Satyavati will become the 
mother of a son, he will surely be chosen rajah.” When 
he had spoken thus, the g^s and Apsaras, the mist 
fairies, aused flowers to fall out of heaven upon the 
prince’s head, and a voice came down the wind, saying: 
“ This one it Bhithma." 

So from that day the son of Ganga was called 
Bhishma, which signifies the “Terrible”, for the vow 
that he had taken was terrible indeed. 

Then was Satyavati given tn marriage to the king, 
and she bore him two sons, who were named Chitrangada 
and Vichitra-virya.* 

In time Santanu sank under the burden of his years, 
and his soul departed from his body. Unto Bhishma 
was left the care of the queen-mother, Satyavati, and the 
two princes. 

When the days of mourning went past, Bhishma 
renounced the throne in accordance with his vow, and 
Chitrangada was proclaimed king. This youth was a 
haughty ruler, and his reign was brief. He waged war 
against the Gandhari of the hills* for three years, and was 
slain in battle by their rajah. Then Bhishma placed 
Vichitra-virya on the throne, and, as he was but a boy, 
Bhishma ruled as regent for some years. 

At length the time came for the young king to marry, 
and Bhishma set out to find wives for him. It chanced 
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that the King of Kasi (Benares) had three fair daughters 
whose swayamvara’ was bong procbimed. When Bhishma 
was told of this he at once entered his chariot and drove 
from Hastinapur* to Kasi to discover if the girls were 
worthy of the monarch of Bharatavarsha. He found that 
they had great beauty, and he was well pleased thereat. 
The great city was thronged with rajahs who had gathered 
from far and near to woo the maidens, but Bhishma 
would not tarry until the day of the swayamvara. He 
immediately seized the king's lair daughters and placed 
them in his chariot. Then he challenged the assembled 
rajahs and sons of rajahs in a voice like thunder, saying : 

“ The sages have decreed that a king may give his 
daughter with many gifts unto one he has invited when 
she hath chosen him. Others may barter their daughters 
for two kine, and some may give them in exchange for 
gold. But maidens may also be taken captive. They 
may be married by consent, or forced to consent, or be 
obtained by sanction of their sires. Some are given 
wives as reward for performing sacrifices, a form approved 
by the sages. Kings ever favour the swayamvara, and 
obtain wives according to its rules. But learned men 
have declared that the wife who is to be most highly 
esteemed is she who is taken caprive after battle with 
the royal guests who attend a swayamvara. Hear and 
know, ' then, ye mighty tajahs, I will carry off these fiir 
daughters of the king of Kasi, and I challenge all who 
are here to overcome me or else be overcome them- 
selves by me in battle.” 

The royal guests who were there accepted the chal- 
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Satanava thereupon made a vow renouncing his claim 
to the throne, and said; “If thou wilt give thy daughter 
unto my sire to be bis queen, I, who am his heir, will 
never accept the throne, nor marry a wife, or be the 
father of children. If, then, Satyavati will become the 
mother of a son, he will surely be chosen rajah.” When 
he had spoken thus, the g^s and Apsaras, the mist 
fairies, caused flowers to fall out of heaven upon the 
prince's head, and a voice came down the wind, saying: 
“ TAh one is Bhishma'' 

So from that day the son of Ganga was called 
Bhishma, which signifies the “Terrible”, for the vow 
that he had taken was terrible indeed. 

Then was Satyavati given in marriage to the king, 
and she bore him two sons, who were named Chitrangada 
and Vichitra-virya.* 

In time Santanu sank under the burden of his years, 
and his soul departed from his body. Unto Bhishma 
was left the care of the queen-mother, Satyavati, and the 
two princes. 

When the days of mourning went pas^ Bhishma 
renounced the throne in accordance with his vow, and 
Chitrangada was proclaimed king. This youth was a 
haughty ruler, and his reign was brief. He waged war 
against the Gandhari of the hills* fiar three years, and was 
slain in battle by their rajah. Then Bhishma placed 
Vichitra-virya on the throne, and, as he was but a boy, 
Bhishma ruled as regent for some years. 

At length the time came for the young king to marry, 
and Bhishma set out to find wives for him. It chanerf 
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that the King of Kasi (Benares) had three fair daughters 
whose swayam^'ara‘ was being proclaimed. When Bhishma 
was told of this he at once entered his chariot and drove 
from Hastinapur* to Kasi to discover if the girls were 
worthy of the monarch of Bharatavarsha. He found that 
they had great beauty^ and he sras well pleased thereat. 
The great city was thronged with rajahs who had gathered 
from far and near to woo the maidens, but Bhishma 
would not tarry until the day of the swayamvara. He 
immediately seized the king's fair daughters and placed 
them in his chariot. Then he challenged the assembled 
rajahs and sons of rajahs m a voice like thunder, saying t 

“The sages have decreed that a king may give his 
daughter with many gifts unto one he has invited when 
she hath chosen him. Others may barter their daughters 
for two feme, and some may give them in exchange for 
gold. Bat maidens may also be taken captive. They 
may be married by consent, or forced to consent, or be 
obtained by sanction of their sires. Some are given 
wives as reward for performing sacrifices, a form approved 
by the sages. Kings ever favour the swayamvara, and 
obtain wives according to its rules. But learned men 
have declared that the wife who is to be most highly 
esteemed is she who is taken captive after battle with 
the royal guests who attend a swayamvara. Hear and 
know, then, ye mighty rajahs, I will carry off these fair 
daughters of the king of Kasi, and I challenge all whc) 
arc here to overcome me or else be overcame them- 
selves by me in battle.” 

The royal guests who were there accepted the chaJ- 
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Icnge, and Bhishma fought against them with great fury. 
Bows were bent and ten thousand arrows were discharged 
against him, but he broke their flight with innumerable 
darts from his own mtghqr bow. Strong and brave was 
he indeed; there sras none who could overcome him; he 
fought and conquered all, until not a rajah was left to 
contend against him.* 

Thus did Bhishma, the terrible son of the ocean- 
going Ganga, take captive after battle the three fair 
daughters of the King of Kasi; and he drove away with 
them in his chariot towards Hastinapur.* 

When he reached the royal palace he presented the 
middens unto Queen Satyas'ati, who was well pleased, 
and at once gave many costly gifts to Bhishma. She 
decided that the captives should become the wives of her 
son, King Vichitra-virya. 

Ere the wedding ceremony was held, the eldest 
maiden, whose name was Aroba, pleaded with the queen 
to be set free, saying: 

“I have been betrothed already by my sire unto the 
Rajah of Sanva. Oh, send me unto him now, for 1 can- 
not marry a second time.” 

Her prayer was granted, and Bhishma sent her with 
an escort unto the Rajah of Sanva. Then the fair Amba 
related unto him how she haJ been taken captive; but 
the rajah cTcliimed, with anger: “Thou, hast already 
dwelt in the house of a strange man, and I cannot take 
thee for my wife.” 

The maiden wept bitterly, and she knelt before the 
morarch and said: “No nun hath wronged me, O 
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CHAPTER X 


Royal Rirals: the Pandavas and Kauravas* 

Kiof Pindn’* Two Priiha and tie Sun God— Bini of Kama— 

The Indian Moan — Babe retcaed fram Floaiifls Cradle— Pandu tlafi 
Brahman in D«tt Guite— Kia Doom (•conounced— 4ueen iuined on fCin^i 
Pyre— Blind Bt«h» becnrot* Ba)ah->Tie Rival Printn— Aiumpt » kill 
Bhima— Mil Vitit »n tie Ooderwoeld— The Praujht ef Strenfth—Dwna, 
Preeepw of Priacei— Hia Royal Rival Draupada— Traioiof of Vouny 
VVafROtv— The Faiihful Bit! Prince— Hit SaeriSce 

King Pandu became a mighty monarch, and was re- 
nowned as a warrior and a just rider of his kingdom. 
He m«ried two wives: Pritha, who was chief rani, and 
Madri*, whom he loved best. 

Now Pritha was of celestial origin, for her mother 
was a nymph', her father was a holy Brahman, and her 
brother, Vasudeva, was the father of Krishna.* When 
but a babe she had been adopted by the Rajah of Shura- 
sena, whose kingdom was among the Vindhya mountains. 
She was of pious heart, and ever show’ed reverence towards 
holy men. Once there came to the palace the great 
Rishi Durvasas, and «he ministered unto him faithfully 
by serving food at any hour he desired, and by kindling 
the sacred fire in the sacrlfidal chamber. After his stay, 
which was in length a full year, Durvasas, in reward for 
her services, imparted to Pritha a powerful charm*, by 
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drew nigh in the attire of a rajah, wearing the ccicttt: 
ear-rings. In secret she became in time the mother of hi 
son, Kama, who was equipped at birth with celestial cai 
rings and .in invulnerable coat of mail, which had powe 
to grow as the wearer increased in stature. The chil. 
h.id the eyes of a lion and the shoulders of a bull. 

In her maidenly shame Pritba resolved to conceal he 
new-born babe. So she wrapjlcd him in soft sheets ani. 
laying under his head a costly pillow, placed him in 
basket of wicker-work which she had smeared over wit: 
wax. Then, wceply bitterly, she set the basket afloat oi 
the river, saying: “O my babe, be thou protected by a1 
who are on Kind, and in the water, and in the sky, am 
in the celestial regions 1 May all who see thee love thee 
May Varuna, god of the waters, shield thee from harm 
May thy father, the sun, give thee warmth I ... I shal 
know thee in days to come, wherever thou mayst be, bj 
thy coat of golden maiL . . . She who will find thee anc 
adopt thee wiU be surely blessed. ... O my son, she whe 
will cherish thee will behold thee in youthful prime Ilkt 
to a maned lion in Himalayan forests." 

The basket drifted down the Kiver Aswa untd it was 
no longer seen by that lotus-eyed damsel, and at length it 
reached the Jumna; the Jumna gave it to the Ganges, 
and by that great and holy river it was borne unto the 
country of Anga, . . . The child, lying in soft slumber, 
was kept alive by reason of the virtues possessed by the 
celestial armour and the car-rings. 

Now there was a woman of Anga who was named 
Radha, and she had peerless beauty. Her husband was 
Shatananda, the charioteer. Both husband and wife had 
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long sorrowed greatly because that they could not 
ain a son. One day, however, their wish was gratified, 
hanced that Radha went down to the river bank, and 
beheld the basket drifting on the waves. She caused 

0 be brought ashore; and when it was uncovered, she 
ed with wonder upon a sleeping babe who was as fair 
the morning sun. Her heart was immediately filled 
:h great gladness, and she cried out; “The gods have 
ird me at length, and they have sent unto me a son.” 

she adopted the babe and cherished him. And the 
irs went past, and Karna grew up and became a power- 

1 youth and a mighty bowman. 

Pritha, who was comely to behold, chose King Pandu 
her swayamvara. Trembling with love, she placed the 
iwer garland upon his shoulders. 

Madri came from the country of Madra*, and was 
aclc>eyed and dusky-complexioned. She had been pur* 
ased by Bhishma for the king with much gold, many 
wels and elephants and horses, as was the manage 
istom among her people. 

The glories of King Bharata’s reign were revived by 
andu, who achieved great conquests and extended his 
rritory. He loved well to go a-hunting, and at length 
; retired to the Himalaya mountains with his two wives 
I pursue and slay deer. There, as fate had decreed, he 
let with dire misfortune. One day he shot arrows at 
no deer which he beheld sporting together; but they 
ere, as he discovered to Ws sorrow, a holy Brahman 
nd his wife in animal guise. The sage was wounded 
lortally, and ere he died he assumed his wonted form, 
nd foretold that Pandu, whom he cursed, would die in 
he arms of one of his wives. 

The king was stricken with fear; he immediately took 
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virtue of which she could compel the love of a ccleitial 
being. One day she had a wsion of Surya, god of the 
sun ; she muttered the charm, and received him when he 
drew nigh in the attire of a rajah, wearing the celestial 
car-rings. In secret she bcame in time the mother of his 
son, Kama, who was equipped at birth with celestial ear- 
rings and an invulnerable coat of mail, which had power 
to grow as the wearer Increased in stature. The child 
had the eyes of a lion and the shoulders of a bull. 

In her maidenly shame Pritha resolved to conceal her 
new-born babe. So she wrapped him in soft sheets and, 
laying under his head a costly pillow, placed him in a 
basket of wicker-work which she had smeared over with 
^vax. Then, wecply bitterly, she set the basket afloat on 
the river, saying : “ O my babe, be thou protected by all 
who are on land, and in the water, and in the sky, and 
in the celestial regions 1 May all who see thee love thee I 
May Varuna, god of the waters, shield thee from harm . 
May thy father, the sun, give thee warmth 1 ... I shall 
know thee in days to come, wherever thou mayst be, by 
thr coat of golden mail. ... She who wiU find thee and 

adopt thee wiU be surely blessed O my son, she who 

wiU cherish thee will behold thee in youthfUI prime like 
to a maned lion in Himalayan forests.” 

The basket drifted down the River Aswa until it was 
no longer seen by that lotus-eyed damsel, and at length it 
reached the Jumna; the Jumna gave it to the Ganges, 
and by that great and holy river it vas borne unto the 
counts of Anga. ... The child, lying in soft slumber, 
was kept alive by reason of the virtues possessed by the 
celestial armour and the ear-rings. 

Now there was a woman of Anga who was named 
Radha and she had peerless beauty. Her husband was 
Shatananda, the charioteer. Both husband and trife had 
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long sorrowed greatly because that they could not 
iln a son. One day, however, their wish was gratified. 
:hanced that Radha went down to the river bank, and 

beheld the basket drifting on the waves. She caused 

0 be brought ashore; and when it was uncovered, she 
:ed with wonder upon a sleeping babe who was as fair 
the morning sun. Her heart was immediately filled 
:h great gladness, and she cried out: “The gods have 
ird me at length, and they have sent unto me a son.” 

she adopted the babe and cherished him. And the 
ITS went past, and Karna grew up and became a power- 

1 youth and a mighty bowman. 

Pritha, who was comely to behold, chose King Pandu 
her swapinvara. Trembling with love, she placed the 
iwer garland upon his shoulders. 

Madri came from the country of Madra*, and was 
ick-eyed and dusky<omplexioned. She had been pur* 
ased by Bhishma for the king with much gold, ^any 
wels and elephants and horses, as was the mmiage 
istom among her people. 

The glories of King Bharata’s reign were revived by 
andu, who achieved great conquests and extended his 
rritory. He loved well to go a*hunting, and at length 
: retired to the Himalaya mountains with his two wives 
I pursue and slay deer. There, as fate had decreed, he 
let with dire misfortune. One day he shot arrows at 
VO deer which he beheld sporting together; but they 
ere, as he discovered to his sorrow, a holy Brahman 
id his wife in animal guise. The sage was wounded 
lortally, and ere he died he assumed his wonted form, 
nd foretold that Pandu, whom he cursed, would die in 
1 C arms of one of his wives. 

The king was stricken with fear; he immediately took 
■ IdmtiSed »iih Cashmer* tMDC of ^ ntKoritin. 
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So they held dispute, nor could agree; but the 
Brahmans, who heard them, said that Madri must be 
burned with King Pandu, having been his favourite wife. 
And so it came to pass that Madri laid herself on the 
pyre, and she passed in flames with her beloved lord, that 
bull among men. 

Meanwhile King Pandu's blind brother, Dhritarashtra, 
had ascended the throne to reign over the kingdom of 
Bharatavarsha, with Bhishma as his regent, until the elder 
of the young princes should come of age. 

Dhritarashtra had taken for wife fair Gindhiri, daughter 
of the Rajah of Gindhira. When she was betrothed she 
went unto the Idng with e)res blindfolded, and ever after- 
wards she SO appeared in his presence. She became 
the mother of a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was 
Duryodhana. These were the princes who were named 
the Kaunvas, after the country of Kuru-jangala.* 

The widowed Pritha returned to Hastinapur with her 
three sons and the two sons of Madri also, ^hen she 
told unto Dhritarashtra that Pandu his brother had died, 
he wept and mourned greatly; then he bathed in holy 
waters and poured forth the funeral oblation. The blind 
king gave his protection to the five princes who were 
Pandu's heirs. 

So the Pandavas and Kauravas were reared together 
in the royal palace at Hastinapur. Nor was favour shown 
to one cousin more than another. The young princes 
were trained to throw the stone and to cast the noose, 
and they engaged lustily in wrtstling bouts and practised 
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was loved by Vasuki, who, for Ar3raka's sake, offered 
great gifts to fearless Bhima. But Aryaka chose rather 
that the lad should be given a draught of strength which 
contained the virtues of a thousand Nagas. By the king 
of serpents was this great boon granted, and Bhima was 
permitted to drain the bowl e^ht times. He immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which continued for the space of 
eight days. Then he awoke, and the Nagas feasted him 
ere he returned again unto his mother and his brethren, 
who were mourning for him the while. Thus it fell that 
Bhima triumphed over Duiyodhana, for ever afterwards 
he possessed the strength of a mighty giant. He related 
unto his brothers all that had befallen him, but they 
counselled him not to reveal his secret unto the Kauiavas, 
his cousins. 

About this time the prudent Bhishma deemed that the 
young men should be trained to bear arms; so he searched 
far and wide for a preceptor who was at once a warrior 
and a scholar, a pious and lofty-minded man, and a lover 
of truth. Such was Drona, the brave and god-adoring 
son of Bharadwaja. He was well pleased to have care of 
the princes, and to give them instruction worthy of their 
rank and martial origin, 

Drona had no mother: his miraculous birth was 
accomplished by a beautiful nymph, and his sire was 
Bharadwaja, a most pious Brahman. Of similar origin 
was Drupada*, son of a rajah named Prishata*. Drona and 
Drupada were reared together like brothers by the wise 
Bharadwaja, and it was the hope of both sires that their 
sons would repeat thrir own lifdong friendship. But 
when, after happy youth, they grew into manhood, fiite 
parted them. The rajah rclirrf from the throne, and 
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boxing. As they grew up they shared work with the 
king’s men 5 they marked the young calves, and every 
three years they counted and branded the cattle. Yet, 
despite all that could be done, the two families lived at 
enmity. Of all the young men Bhima*, of the Pandai.'as* 
was the most powerful, and Doryodhana*, the leader of 
the Kauravas, was jealous of him, Bhima was ever the 
•nctor in sports and contests. The Kauravas could ill 
endure his triumphs, and at length, they plotted among 
themselves to accomplish his death. 

It chanced, that the young men had gone to dwell in 
a royal palace on the tanks of the Ganges. One day, , 
when they feasted together in the manner of warriors, 
Dutyodhana put poison in the food of Bhima, who soon 
afterwards fell into a deep swoon and seemed to be dead. 
Then Duryodhana bound him hand and foot and cast 
him into the Ganges; his body was swallowed by th® 
waters. 

But It was not fited that Bhima should thus perish. 
As his body sank down, the fierce snakes, which are 
colled Nagas, attacked him; but their poison counter- 
acted the poison he had already swallowed, so that 
he regained consciousness. Then, bursting his bonds, 
he scattered the reptiles before him, and they fled in 
terror. 

Bhima found that he had sunk down to the city of 
serpents, which is in the underworld. Vasuki, king of 
the Nagas, having heard of his prowess, hastened to- 
wards the young warrior, whom he desired greatly to 
behold. 

Bhima was welcomed by Aryaka, the great grandsire 
of Pritha, who was a dwells in the underworld. He 
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Brahman respect one who is ignorant of the Vedas ? Can 
a warrior do other than despise one who cannot go forth 
to battle in his rumbling chariot? Say, can a monarch 
condescend to one who is far beneath him ? . . . Begone, 
then, thou dreamer ! Forget the days and the thoughts 
of the past. ... 1 know thee not. . . .” 

Drona heard the harsh words of his old friend with 
mute amaze. For a moment he paused. Then abruptly 
he turned away, nor spake he in reply. His heart 
burned with indignation as he hastened out of the 
city. 

In time he reached the city of Hastinapur, and 
Bhishma bade him welcome. When Drona undertook 
the training of the princes he said : “ 1 will do as is thy 
desire, O Bhishma, but on condition that when the young 
men are become complete warriors they will help me 
to fight ^inst mine enemy, Drupada, the Rajah of 
Panchala.” 

BhiahmagavewiUingconsenttothiscondition, There- 
after Drona abode with his wife in the royal palace, and 
his son Ashwatthama was trained with the Pandavas and 
Kauravas. He became the femily priest as well as the 
instructor of the princes. And ere long the young men 
were accomplished warriors, and deeply learned in wisdom 
and in goodness. 

Drona took most delight in the Pandavas. Yudhlsh- 
thira was trained as a spearman, but he was more renowned 
as a scholar than for feats of arms. Atjuna surpassed 
all others in warrior skill ; he was of noble bearing, and 
none like him could ride the steed, guide the elephant, or 
drive the rattling chariot, nor could any other prince with- 
stand his battle charge or oppose him in single combat. 
He was unequalled with javdin or dart, with batllcaxe 
or mace, and he became the most fiimous archer of his 
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Drupada ruled the kingdom of Panchala*. Bharadwaja 
died soon afterwards, and Drona married a wife named 
Kripa, who became the mother of his son Ashwatthama*. 
The child was so named because at birth he uttered a crj 
like to the neighing of a horse. Drona devoted himself 
to rearing his son, while he accumulated the wisdom of 
the sages and performed sacred rites with pious mind like 
to his holy sire. 

When the sage Jamadagni, son of Bhrigu, closed his 
career, he bestowed his great wealth on the sons of 
Brahmans. Drona received heavenly weapons and 
power to wield them. Then he bethought him to visit 
Drupada, the friend of his youth, and share his inheri- 
tance with him.* 

Drona stood before the rajah and exclaimed: **Behald 
thy friend." 

But Drupada frowned; his eyes reddened with anger, 
and for a while he sat in silence. At length he spoke 
haughtily and said: 

Brahman, it is nor wise nor fitting that thou shouldst 
call me friend. What friendship can there be between 
a luckless beggar and a mighty rajah? ... I grant that 
in youth such a bond united us, one to another, but it 
has wasted away with the years. Do not think that the 
friendship of youth endures for ever in human hearts; 
it is weakened by time, and pride plucks it from one's 
bosom. Friendship can exist only between equals as we 
two once were, but no longer chance to be. Hear and 
know! Rich and poor, wise and ignorant, warriors and 
cowards, can never be friends; it n for those who are of 
equal station to exerrise mutual esteem. . . . Say, can a 
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skilled archer, and found him busy with his bow. They 
spoke, saying: “Who art thou?” And the Bhil made 
answer: “I am a pupil of Drona.” 

When Drona was brought to the place, the young 
man kissed his feet. 

Said the wise preceptor: “If thou art my pupil, I 
must receive my reward.” 

The young man made answer: “Command me, and 1 
will give thee whatsoever thou dost desire." 

Said Drona: “ I should like to have the thumb of thy 
right hand.” 

The foithful prince of the Bhils did not hesitate to 
obey his preceptor 5 with a cheerful face he severed his 
thumb from his right hand and gave it to Drona. 

After his wound had healed, the young man began to 
draw his bow with his middle fingers, but found that he 
had lost his surpassing skill, whereat Aijuna was made 
hippy. 

All the other Bhil warriors who trained in archery 
followed the pnnee's example and drew the bow with 
their middle fingers, and this custom prevailed ever 
afterwards amongst the tube. 

Now when all the Hastinapur princes had become 
expert warriors, Drona address^ the blind king, as he 
sat among his counsellors, and said: “O mighty rajah, 
thy sons and the sons of thy brother Pandu have now 
attained surpassing skill in arms, and they are fit to enter 
the battlefield.” 

Said the king, who was well pleased: “So thy task is 
finished, O noble son of Bhaia^mja? Let now a place 
be made ready, in accordance t^Xthy desire, so that the 
princes may display their martial skill in the presence of 
their peers and the common people.” 

Then Diona, accompanied by Vidura, the king’s 
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day. Strong IWiima learned to wetd the cIuB, NiSccta 
acquired the «cfrci of tAminp tfeed*, and Sa>ndtrva became 
a mighty swordsman, and acquifcil great knowledge of 
aMfonomy. 

Drona trained the Kauravat with diligence also, a 
well as his own son, who was wise and heave; hut among 
all his pupils he loved Arjuna best, for he was the most 
modest and the most perrcct, the most fearless, aed yrt 
the most obedient to his preceptor. 

Duryodhana of the Kauravas sras jealous of all the 
Pandavas, and especially of Arjuna. 

The fame of Drona as a preceptor was spread far and 
wide, and the sons of many rajahs and warriors hastened 
to Histinipuf to be msiruaed by him. All 
corned save one, and he was the son of the rajah of the 
robber Bhils. This young nun pleaded that he might 
be trained as an archer, but without avail. Drona said; 
“Are not the Bhils highwaymen and cattle-lifters? It 
would be a sin, indeed, to impart unto one of them great 
knowledge in the use of weapons.'* 

When he heard these words, the rajah’s son was 
stricken with grief, and he turned homeward. But he 
resolved to become an accomplished warrior. So he 
fashioned a day image of Drona and worshipped it, and 
wielded the bow before it until his fame as an archer was 
noised abroad. 

One day Drona went forth with the princes to hunt 
in the Bhil kingdom. Their dc^ ran through the wood^ 
and it beheld the dark son of the njah of the Bhils and 
barked at him. Desiring to display his skill, the young 
man shot seven arrows into the dog’s mouth ere it could 
be dosed, and, moaning and bleeding, the animal returned 
thus to the prince’s. 

Wondering greatly, the princes searched for thegrcatly- 
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On the day of the great tournament, vast multitudes of 
people ftoRi all parts of the kingdom assembled round 
the barriers on the v?ide plain. A scene of great splendour 
was unfolded to their eyes. At dawn many flags and 
garlands of flowers had been distributed round the tn- 
closure; they adorned the stately royal pavilion, which 
was agleam with gold and jewels and hung with trophies 
of war ; they fluttered above the side galleries for the 
lords and the ladies, and even among the clustering trees. 
White tents for the warriors occupied a broad green space. 
A great altar had been erected by Drona beside a cool, 
transparent stream, on wluch to offer up sacrifices to the 
gods. 

From early morn the murmurous throng awaited the 
coming of king and counsellors, and royal ladies, and 
especially the mighty princes who were to display their 
feats of arms and engage in mimic warfare. The bright 
sun shone in beauty on that festal day. 

The clarion notes of the instruments of war proclaimed 
the coming of the Idng. Then entered the royal pro- 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Tournament 

A Brilliant Ajjtmblj— Prince* diipUj Feati of Armi — Mimic Warfare 
—Dur^odhaDa and Bhima — A Fierce Simple — Arjoni'i Wonderful Skill — 
Deipaodeacy of Kanraeai — Tlie Coming of Kana — He prorea Himielf c<)ual 
to Afiona — Challenge to Single Combat— The Coda interreae— Queen 
Pritha'i Emotion— Karna taunted with Low Birth— JCauravaa make him a 
KSnj—joj «f hi* Fotwt Fathet— B»««t and Angry Rivali. 

Ok the day of the great tournament, vast multitudes of 
people from all parts of the kingdom assembled round 
the barriers on the wide plain. A scene of great splendour 
was unfolded to their eyes. At dawn many flags and 
garlands of flowers had been distributed round the en- 
closure; they adorned the stately royal pavilion, which 
was agleam with gold and jewels and hung with trophies 
of war ; they fluttered above the side g^Ieries for the 
lords and the ladies, and even among the clustering trees. 
White tents for the warriors occupied a broad green space. 
A great altar had been erected by Crona beside a cool, 
transparent stream, on which to offer up sacrifices to the 
gods. 

From early morn the murmurous throng awaited the 
coming of king and counsellors, and royal ladles, and 
especially the mighty princes who were to display their 
feats of arms and engage in mimic warfare. The bright 
sun shone in beauty on that festal day. 

The clarion notes of the instruments of war proclaimed 
the coming of the king. Then entered the royal pro- 
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cc'tion, and Mind Dhrifafa^htn wi« I?d (owird^ h!« throne 
m the Rlcamirg pavilion. With him came the fair qu«rt 
Gandhart, mother «f the Kauravai, and atafclp rritha, 
avidow of King I’andu, the mother of the Pandam. 
There followed m their train many high-born dames and 
niirncmua sweet maidens renowned for their lieau!/. 
When all these ladies, attired in many-coloured rolics and 
glittering wuh jewels and bright flowers, were mounting 
the decorated galleries, they seemed like to goddesses and 
heavenly nymphs ascending to the golden summit of the 
mountain of Mem. . . . The trumpets were sounding 
loud, and the clamour svhich arose from the surging 
multitude of people of every caste and every age and 
everj' tribe was like the sroicc of heaving ocean in sublitne 
tempest. 

Next came venerable and white-haired Drona, robed 
in white, with white sacrificial cord ; his sandals were 
white, and the garlands he wore were white also. His 
valiant son, Aswatthama, (bllowed him as the red planet 
Mars follows the white moon in cloudless heaven. The 
saintly preceptor advanced to the altar where the priestly 
choir gathered, and offered up sacrifices to the gods and 
chanted holy texts. 

Then heralds sounded their trumpets as the youthful 
princes entered in bright array, bejewelled and lightlf 
girded for exercise, their left arms bound with leather. 
They were wearing breastplates; their quivers were slung 
from their shoulders, and they carried stately bows and 
gleaming swords. The princes filed in according to their 
years, and Yudhishthira came first of all. Each saluted 
Drona in turn and awaited his commands. 

One by one the youthful warriors displayed their skill 
at arms, while the vast crowd shouted their plaudits. The 
regent Bhishma, sitting on the right side of the throne, 
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looked down with delight, and Vidura, sitting on the 
left side, informed the sightless king of all that took 
place. 

The princes shot arrow at targets, first on foot and 
then mounted on rapid steeds,* displaying great skill; 
they also rode on elephants and in chariots, and their 
arrows ever flew with unerring aim. 

Next they engaged in mimic warfare, charging with 
chariots and on elephants : swords clamoured on shields, 
ponderous maces were wielded, and falchions shimmered 
like to the flashes of lightning. The movements of the 
princes, mounted and on foot, were rapid and graceful ; 
they were fearless in action and firm-footed, and greatly 
skilled in thrust and parry. 

But ere long the conflict was waged with more than 
mimic fury. Proud Duryodhana and powerful Bhima 
had sought one another and were drawn apart from their 
peers. They towered on the plain with uplifted maces, 
and they seemed like two rival elephants about to fight 
for a mate. Then they charged with whirling weapons, 
and the combat was terrible to behold. 

Vidura pictured the conflict to blind Dhritarashtra, 
as did Pritha also to the blindfolded Queen Gandhari. 
Round the barriers the multitudes swayed and clamoured, 
some favouring Duryodhana and others mighty Bhima. 

The princes fought on, and their fury increased until 
at length it seemed that one or the other would be slain. 
But while yet the issue hung doubtful, Drona, whose 
brow was troubled, marked with concern the menacing 
crowd, which was suspended with hope and fear, and 
seemed like an ocean shaken by fitful gusts of changing 
wind. Then he interposed, biddit^ his son to separate 
the angry combatants so that the turmoil might have end. 

^ Like the Ptrlhiana, the ancieot Hinau eeere eipert archers on heriehsck. 
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The princes heard and obeyed, and they retired slowly 
lilce ocean billows, tempest-swollen, falling apart. 

To allay excitement, trumpet and drum were sounded 
aloud. Then white-haired Drona stepped forward, and 
in a voice like thunder summoned brave Arjuna to come 
forth. 

First of all the valiant hero performed a sacred rite. 
Thereafter he came before the multitude in aU his 
splendour, clad in golden armour, like to a glorious 
evening cloud. Modestly he strode, while trumpets 
blared and the drums bellowed, and he seemed a very 
god. He was girdled with jewels, and he carried a 
mighty bow. As the people applauded and shouted hts 
praises, Pritha, his mother, looked down, and tears 
dropped from her eyes. The blind king spake to 
\^dura, saying! “Why are the multitudes shouting now 
like to the tumultuous sea?’* 

Said Vidura: “The valiant son of Pritha hath come 
forth in golden armour, and the people hall him with 

The Mind monarch said: “I am well pleased. The 
sons of Pritha sanctify the kingdom like to sacrificial 
fires.” 

Silence fell upon the people, and Drona bade his 
favourite pupil to display his skill. Arjuna pcrforined 
wonders with magic arms ; he created fire by the 
weapon, water by the Varuna weapon, wind by the 
Vajavja weapon, clouds by the Parjanya weapon, land 
by the Bhanma weapon, and he caused mountains to 
appear by the Parvaiya weapon. Then by the Anurdhjana 
weapon he caused all these to vanish.* 

i^rjuna then set up for his target an iron image of 

>Tki« b • •MiSif n«B,U »( ()w itmdIwrt/itettiffrrttiMi »f Ut< SrUuBUlol 
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a great boar, and at one bending of the bow he shot five 
arrows into its gaping jaws. Wondrous was his skill. 
Next he suspended a cow horn, which swayed constantly 
in the wind, and discharged into its hollow with unerring 
aim twenty rapid arrows. Heaven and earth resounded 
with the plaudits of the people when he leapt into his 
chariot and discharged clouds of arrows as he was driven 
speedily round the grounds. Having thus displayed his 
accomplishments as an archer, he drew his sword, which 
he wielded so rapidly round and about that the people 
thought they beheld lightning and heard thunder. Ere 
he left the field he cast the noose with exceeding great 
skill, capturing horses and cows and scampering deer at 
a single throw. Then Drona embraced him, and the 
people shouted his praises. 

Great was the joy of the Pandavas as they rested 
around Drona like to the stars that gather about the 
white moon in heaven. The Kauravas were grouped 
around Aswatthama as the gods gather beside Indra 
when the giant Daityas threaten to assail high heaven. 
Duryodhana’s heart burned with jealous anger beause 
of the triumph achieved by Aijuna. 

Evening came on, and it seemed that the tournament 
was ended; the crowds began to melt away. Then, of 
a sudden, a mighty tumult of plaudits broke forth, and 
the loud din of weapons and clank of armour was heard 
all over the place. Every eye immediately turned to- 
wards the gate, and the warriors and the people beheld 
approaching an unknown warrior, who shook his weapons 
so that they rattled loudly. 

So came mighty Karna, son of Surya, the sun god, 
and of Pritha, the mother of the three Pandavas — Aijuna, 
Bhima, and wise Yudhishthira. He was comely as a 
shining god, clad in golden armour, and wearing celestial 
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car-rinps. In hi4 rifjht hami he carriciJ a miny- 
coloiircd how; his pfeaminp filchion was on his thigh. 
Tall as a cliff he strode forward; he was an elephant in 
his furj", a lion in his wrath; stately as a palm tree was 
that tamer of focmen, so fearless and so proud, so daunt- 
less and so self-possessed. 

lie paused in the centre of the plain and surveyed 
the people with pride. Stiffly he paid homage to Drona 
and Kripa. Then he, the eldest son of I’rifha, spake to 
Prilha’s youngest son, Arjuna, the brothers being un- 
known one to another, and he said : “ Whatever feats 
thou hast performed this day with win boast, Aijuna, 
these will I accomplish and surpass, if Drona trill per- 
mit me." 

His voice was like to thunder in heaven, aiid the 
multitude of people sprang up and uttered cries of 
wonder. Duryodhana and the other sons of Kuru heard 
the challenge srith glad hearts, but Arjuna remained 
silent, while his eyes flashed fire. 

Then Drona gave the warrior permission to display 
his skill. Kama was well pleased, and he performed 
every feat which had given Arjuna fame on that great 
day. 

Duryodhana proclaimed his joy with beaming coun- 
tenance, and he embraced Kama, whom he hailed as 
'‘brother”, saying: “I bid thee welcome, thou mighty 
warrior. Thou hast won the honours of the field. De- 
mand from me whatsoever thou dost desire in this king- 
dom, and it will be given unto thee.” 

Said Kama : “ Thy word is thy bond, O prince. All 
1 seek is to combat against Aijuna, whom I have equalled 
so far. Fain would 1 win the victor’s renown.” 

Duryodhana said; “Tfiou dost ask for a worthy 
boon indeed. Be our ally, and let the enemy fear thee. 
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Arjuna was moved to great wrath, and cried out: 
“Uninvited chief! Boasting thus, thou wouldst fain 
be regarded as mine equal, but I will so deal with thee 
that thou wilt die the death of a braggart who cometh 
here an unbidden guest, speaking boastfully ere thou art 
spoken to.” 

Said Kama, answering proudly and calm: “Waste not 
wordsj Arjuna, nor taunt me with coming hither unin- 
vited. The field of combat is free to all warriors ; they 
enter by their valour, and do not await until thou dost 
call them ; they win their places by strength and skill, 
and their warrant is the sword. Wrathful speech is the 
weapon of a coward. Do not boast of thy pastimes or 
be vain of thy bloodless feats. Speak with thine arrows, 
O Arjuna, until, in Drona's presence, mine will cause 
all men to wonder, flying towards thee.” 

Drona was stirred to wrath, and spake to Aijuna, say- 
ing ! “ Canst thou hear him boast in this manner ? I 
give thee leave to fight him here and now.” 

Arjuna at once strode fonvard, fully armed, and he 
was supported by Drona and Bhishma. Duryodhana 
and his band stood by Kama. Then the two warriors 
prepared for single combat, but not in mimic warftre. 

Thick clouds gathered in the sky; lightfaing flashed 
and thunder pealed; the mighty Indra guarded his son 
Arjuna, who stood in shadow. Surya, the sun god, cast 
a shaft of light athwart the darkening plain, and Kama’s 
golden armour gleamed bright and fair. 

The noble dames looked on, and some praised Aijuna 
and others praised Kama. Pcidia, the mother of both 
heroes, was alone divided in her love. She knew 
her firstborn by his vmce and noble bearing and by his 
armour, and her heart was tom with grief to behold the 
two brothers ready to slay each other. A cloud blinded 
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her eyes, and, uttering a low ay, she swooned where 
she sat. Vidura sprinkled water on her fiice, and she 
was revived. Then she wept bitterly because that she 
could not reveal the secret of Kama’s birth. 

Kripa,^ the foster-brother of Bhishma, performed the 
duties of herald, and as Aijuna strode forth to combat 
he proclaimed: “ Behold 1 this is mighty Aijuna, of 
Bharata’s great line, son of Pandu and of Pritha, a prince 
of valour and worth who will not shrink from batde. 
Unknown and long-armed chief," he said unto Kama, 

** declare now thy name and lineage, the royal house 
thou dost adorn, and the names of thy sire and thy 
mother. Know thou that by the rules of single combat 
the sons of kings cannot contend against low-born or 
nameless rivals." 

Kama heard, but was silent. He hung his head like 
the dew-laden lotus bloom; he could claim nor lineage or 
high rank, as he believed, for he regarded the charioteer 
of Anga as his sire. 

Duryodhana, perceiving his discomfiture, cried out to 
Kripa, saying; “Valour is not reckoned by birth but by 
deeds. Kama hath already shown himself to be the peer . 
of princes. I now proclaim him the Rajah of Anga." 

Having spoken thus, the elder of the Kauravas led 
Kama by the hand and placed him upon a throne, and the 
red umbrella was held above his heacL Brahmans chanted 
the tots for the ceremony and anointed Kama as a king. 
Then the fan was waved and the royal umbrella raised on 
high, while the Kauravas shouted ; "The rajah is crowned; 
blessings on the rajah ; honour to the valorous warriorl " 

Robed in royal attire, Kama then spake to Duiyodhana 
and said: "With generous heart thou hast conferred upon 

• KnfX,U* Of«M, VM •raarwatox ti-H »• •«< ki, t'.Xtf feanl b • 
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me a kingdom. O prince, speak and say what service 
thou wouldst have me to render unto thee." 

Said Durj'odhana: “But one boon do 1 ask of thee, 
O king. Be my comrade and, O s'aliant warrior, be my 
helper also.” 

Kama said : “ As thou dcsirest, so be it.” 

Then Duryodhana and Kama embraced one another 
to confirm their loyal friendship. 

LoJ now a charioteer drew nigh; he was a scantily- 
clad and wearied old man, and he stooped, leaning heavily 
upon his staff. He was the aged sire of Kama, and re- 
joiced in his heart to see his son so highly honoured 
among princes. Kama cast aside his weapons, knelt 
down, and kissed the old man's feet. The happy sire 
embraced the crowned head of the warrior and wept 
tears of love. 

The Pandava brothers gazed upon father and son, 
amused and scornful. , . . Bhima spake to Kama, say- 
ing : “ So thou, with such a sire, hast presumed to seek 
combat with a Pandava ! . . . Son of a charioteer, what 
hast thou to do with weapons of war? Better were it 
that thou shouldst find thee a goad and drive a bullock- 
cart behind thy sire.” 

Kama grew pale with wrath; his lips quivered, but 
he answered not a word. He heaved a deep sigh and 
looked towards the sun. 

Then Duryodhana arose like a proud elephant and 
spake to Bhima, saying: “Seek not with insults to give 
sorrow unto a mighty hero. Taunts come ill from thee, 
thou tiger-like chief. The proudest warrior may contend 
against the most humble; a hero is known by his deeds. 
Of Kama’s birth we care naught. Hath Drona other 
than humble lineage ? 'Us sai^ too, that thou and thy 
brethren are not sons of Pandu, but of certain amorous 
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me a kingdom. O prince, speak and say v?hai service 
thou wouldst have me to render unto thee." 

Said Duryodhana ; “ But one boon do I ask of thee, 
O king. Be my comrade and, O valiant warrior, be my 
helper also.” 

Kama said : “ As thou desircst, so be it.” 

Then Duryodhana and Kama embraced one another 
to confirm their lopl friendship. 

Lo 1 now a charioteer drew nigh ; he was a santily- 
clad and wearied old man, and he stooped, leaning heavily 
upon his staff. He was the aged sire of Kama, and re- 
joiced in his heart to see his son so highly honoured 
among princes. Kama cast aside his weapons, knelt 
down, and kissed the old man's feet. The happy sire 
embraced the crowned head of the warrior and wept 
tears of love. 

The Pandava brothers gazed upon father and son, 
amused and scornful. . . . Bhima spake to Kama, say- 
ing : “ So thou, with such a rire, hast presumed to seek 
combat with a Pandava ! . . . Son of a charioteer, what 
hast thou to do with weapons of war? Better were it 
that thou shoiddst find thee a goad and drive a bullock- 
cart behind thy sire.” 

Kama grew pale with wrath; his lips quivered, but 
he answered not a word. He heaved a deep sigh and 
looked towards the sun. 

Then Duryodhana arose like a proud elephant and 
spake to Bhima, saying: “Seek not with insults to give 
sorrow unto a mighty hero. Taunts come ill from thee, 
thou tiger-like chief. The proudest warrior may contend 
against the most humble: a hero is known by his deeds 
Of Kitni’s biith ate mnght. Hath Dtoiu other 
than humble Imeage? ’Tis aaid, [hat thou and thv 
bmthren are not .on, of Paudo, but of eertain amorou, 
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dcitic'. . . . I^l: iip»m Kama, a.I/ffft'-J ^r!?h jewcli and 
in poltlcn armour! Do himh hnrp forth tipm? . . . 
Kama wa« born to he a kinp; he hath come to rule 
reason of hn valour ami hia worth. If anjr prince 
wamor among you will ileny my word*, hear and know, 
now, that I will meet him in deadly combat.” 

The a<'cmMed multitude heard fhc«e mighty word* 
with joy and nhouted loud applau«c. 

Hut darknc'^ came on, and Ump< were lit upon the 
p!.iin. . . . Dfona and the «oni of I’andu made offering? 
at the altar, and the king and hi? coun<eIlor5, the noble 
dames and the high-born maids, departed in silence to th«V 
homes. . . . Then all the people deserted the barriers, 
some shouting, “Arjuna hath triumphed;” others, 
”Karna is victor;” and some also, “Duryodhana hath 


Pritha had rejoiced in her heart to behold her noble 
son crowned king. ... 

Duryodhana walked by Kama’s side and took him 
away to his O'vn palace, glad of heart, for he no longer 
feared Aijuna's valour and skill at arms. 

Even Yudhishthira doubted Aijuna’s worth; he feared 
that Kama was the greatest hero in the world of men. 





CHAPTER XII 

First Exile of the Pandavas 

PrioCTi" Pint Cirapsipn — K»on»»» dn<rcn bick— Pandini lehiere 
Viciorj— Dnipida hainbloJ b^Droaa — Paixliala KJngdomdirided— Pindava 
Prince made “Little Rajah* — Deryodhana'a Plot — Pandavu' Fim Ecil»— 
Tbeir Ne« Home— Etape in ike Night— Waederinp in ihe Jangle— Bhima 
alayi a Rakahau— The Demon Bnde— Soioom in Ekachakn— Story of (he 
Bnfaisau Ptmity— ‘Bhiini oteroomea the Atur* Kieg— MiraCBleu) Birth of 
Drapada'a Children— Si>iyime«r» proebuncd— Pandana depart to PinchaU 

The Pandavas and Kauravas had now become accom* 
plished warriors, and Drona, their preceptor, claimed h'ls 
reward. So he spoke unto his pupils and said: **Go 
forth against Dnipada, Rajah of Fanchala ; smite him in 
battle and bring him to me.” 

The cousins could not agree to wage war together by- 
reason of their jealousies. So the Kauravas, led by Du- 
ryodhana, were first to attack Drupada ; they rode in 
their chariots and invaded the hostile capital, and slaked 
their thirst for battle. The warriors of Panchala arose 
to fight ; their shouting was like the roaring of lions, and 
their arrows were showered as thickly as rain dropping 
from the clouds. The Kauravas were defeated, and they 
retired in disorder, uttering cries of despair. 

The Pandavas then rushed against the enemies of 
Drona. Aijuna swept forward in his chariot like to the 
fire which consumeth all things at the end of time, and 
he destroyed horses and care and warriors. The battle- 
roar of Bhima was like to the roar of ocean stricken 
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by a tempest ; wielding his macc, he struck down 
e ep ants big as mountains, and many horses and 
chanoteers also, and he covered the ground with rivers 

J j n ^ be'-dsman driveth his cattle before Hm, 
so did Bhima drive before him with his mace the terror- 
stneken hosts of Panchala. 

Drupada endeavoured to turn the tide of battle; sur- 
rounded by his mightiest men, he opposed Aijuna. Then 
a gTMt uproar arose among the Panchala forces, for as 
the lion leaps upon the leader of a herd of elephants, so 
did Arjuna rush against Drupada. A boastful warrior 
intervened, but the strong Pandava overcame him, and 
at length, after fierce fighting, Arjuna seized Drupada as 
Garuda, king of birds,* seizeth a mighty snake after dis- 
turbing the waters of the ocean. > 

The remnant of the Panchala host then broke and 
fled, and the Pandavas b^n to Jay waste the capital. 
Arjuna, however, cried unto Bhima: “Remember that 
Drupada is the kinsman of the Kauravas; therefore cease 
slaying his warriors.”* 

Drupada was led before Drona, who, remembering 
the proud words of the fallen rajah, spoke and said: “At 
last I have conquered thy kingdom, and thy life is in 
my hands. Is it thy desire now to revive our friend- 
ship?” 

Drona smilnl a little and continued thus: " Brahmans 
a.'e full of forgiveness; therefore have no fear for thy life, 

O king. 1 have not forgotten that we were children 
tc^ether. So once again I ask for thy friendship, and I 
grant thee, unasked, the half of the kingdom; the other 
half will be mine, and if tt pleaseth thee we will be 
friends.” 


* M,.f sa* Ma uir ««,■<, mT uMf •fik4 Uf flirt*. 
' TVi »t4 PmUuIw vwa (Sms. 
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Said Drupada: “Thou art indeed noWe and great. 
I thank thee, and desire to be thy friend.” 

So Drona took posscs^n of half of the kingdom. 
Drupada, who sorrowed greatly, went to rule the southern 
Panchalas ; he was convinced that he could not defeat 
Drona by Kshatriya power alone, which is inferior to 
Brahman power, and he resolved to discover means 
whereby he might obtain a son who could overcome his 
Brahman enemy. 

Thcreafterwards the Pandavas waged war against 
neighbouring kings, and they extended the territory over 
which the blind maharajah held sway. 

The Kauravas were rendered more jealous than ever 
by the successes achieved by the Pandavas, and also 
because the people favoured them. Now Duryodhana 
desired to become heir to the throne, but the elder prince 
of the conquering Pandavas could not be set aside. In 
the end Yudhishthira was chosen, although unwillingly, 
by the blind king, and he became Yuva-rajah, “Little 
^jah”, supplanting Bhishma, who had been regent 
during the minority. Yudhishthira, accordingly, ruled 
over the kingdom, and he was honoured and beloved by 
the people; for although he was not a mighty warrior 
like Aijuna, or powerful like to Bhima, he had great 
wisdom, and he was ever just and merciful, and a lover 
of truth.* 

Duryodhana remonstrated with his blind father, the 
maharajah, and he spoke to him, saying: “Why, O my 
father, hast thou thus favoured the Pandavas and for- 
gotten thine own sons ? Thou wert Panda’s elder brother, 
and should have reigned before lum. Now the children 
of thy younger broker arc to succeed thee. The king- 
dom is thine own by right of Inrth, and thy sons are thine 

* Tk* Di>^eni.aj/ KfwSi Y«ilU>ktiiri m 4b Meal nua. 
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depart unto the city of Varanavartha’ and dwell there; 
when they have gone no one will speak to thee regarding 
this matter.” 

Dhritarashlra listened to his son and followed his 
counsel. He commanded Yudhishthira to depart with 
ids brethren to the city of Varanavartha, rich in jewels 
and gold, to dwell there until he recalled them. Accord- 
ingly the Pandas’! brethren bade farewell to Dhritarashtra 
and left Hastinapur, taking with them their mother, the 
widowed queen Pritha, and went towards the city of 
Varanavartha. The people of Hastinapur mourned for 
them greatly. 

Ere they departed, Vidura spoke to them in secret, 
bidding them to be aware of the perils of fire. He 
repealed a verse to Yudhishthira and said: *‘Put thy 
trust in the man who will recite these words unto thee; 
he will be thy deliverer.” 

Now Duryodhana had plotted with Shakuni, the 
brother of Queen Gandhari, to accomplish the destruction 
of his kinsmen. Then their ally, Kanika the Brahman, said 
in secret to Dhritarashtra: “When thine enemy is in thy 
power, destroy him by whatever means is at thy disposal, 
ill secret or openly. Show him no mercy, nor give him 
thy protection. If thy son, or brother, or kinsman, or 
thy father even, should become thine enemy, do not 
hesitate to slay if thou wouldst have prosperity. Let 
him be overcome either by spells, or by curses, or by 
deception, or by payment of money. Do not forget 
thine enemy, even although thou mayst disdain him.” 

The maharajah lent » willing ear thereafter to the 
counsel of his son, whom, in his secret heart, he favoured 
most. 

* |T«V«U7 • frMitici l»n,r^ km <7 A^ii nmvt, pniiui.ii 
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heirs. Why, then, hast thou lowered us in the eyes o: 
thy subjects ?” 

Said the blind Dhritarashtra: “Duryodhana, my sonj 
know thou that Pandu, my brother, was the mightiest 
ruler in the world. Could I, who have ever been blind, 
have set him aside ? His sons have great wisdom and 
worth, and are loved by the people. How, then, could 
1 pass them over ? Yudhishthira hath greater accomplish- 
ments for governing than thou dost possess, my son. 
How could I turn against him and banish him from my 
council.’” 

Duryodhana said: “I do not acknowledge Yudhish- 
thira’s superiority as a ruler of men. And this 1 know 
full well, I could combat against half a score of YudMsh- 
thiras on the held of battle. ... If, my father, thou 
wilt set me aside and deny me my right to a share of 
government in the kingdom, I will take mine own life 
and thus end my sorrow.” 

Said Dhritarashtra: “Be patirnt, O my son, nor give 
way to thy vexation. If such is thy desire, I will divide 
the kingdom between thee and Yudhishthira, so that no 
jealousy may exist between you both.” 

Dufj-odhana was well plexsed, hearing these words, and 
he said: “I agree, O my father, and will accept thine 
ofTer. Let the Pandavas take their own land and rule 
ever if, and I and my brethren will remain at Hastinapuf 
with thee. If the Kauravas and Pandavas continue to 
dwell here together, there will be conflicts and much 
shedi’ng of blood.’* 

Said Dhrirarashtra; “Neither Bhisbma, the head of ' 
our fmllf, nee ViJura, my brother, nor Drona, thy , 
cr^or, wdi consent to the PanJivas being sent 

Darycdha-ta made answer; “Consult them , 
gxt ber-eath thee, mj sire. Comman.l the t* 
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A pri! winiilorm h»d arisen, and the night wa» 
duh. So nhimJ deemed that the time h?d come to 
acromphih hit purpose. He went outside and secured 
the doors of the dwelling of Porochana, which stood 
betide that of the I’andavas; then he set it on tire. Soon 
the fiames spread towarxls the new mansion which had 
■ Iwen erected acconirng to Dut^odhana’t desire, and it 
burned fiercely and speedily. I’ntha and her sons made 
swift escape by the underground passage and took refuge 
in the jungle. In the morning the people discovered 
among the embers of I’urocharu's house the bbekened 
remains of his body and the bodies of his servants. In 
the ruins of the Pandavas’ dwelling the)' found that a 
woman and five men had perished, and they lamented, 
believing that Tritha and her tons were dead. There 
was great sorrow in lUstirupur when the tidings were 
borne thither. AU the people bewailed the fate of the 
Pandavas. Dhishma and Vidura wept, and blind Dhrita- 
rashtn sras moved to tears also. But Duryedhana re* 
joiced in secret, believing that his enemies had all been 
destroyed. 

The Pandavas, having escaped through the subter- 
ranean passage, hastened southwards and entered the 
forest, which abounded with reptiles and wild aninuls 
and with ferocious man-eating Asuras and Rakshasas of 
gigantic suture. Weary and footsore were they al), and 
greatly oppressed with sleepiness and fear. At length 
the mighty Bhima lifted up all the others and hastened 
on through the darksess: he took his mother on his 
back, and Madri’s sons on his shoulders, and Yudhishthira 
and Aijuna under his arms. He went swifter than the 
wind, breaking down trees by his breast and furrowing 
the ground that he stamped upon. The whole forest was 
shaken as with fear. 
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I-.rc the I’anclavn had left Duf/odf’-iri 

Sent unto Varanavartha hit secret Jsreur, TurochanJ, ta 
erect a commodious new dwelling for them. This 
accomplished with all speed, and it became known as t^r 
“house of lac'*. It was built of combustible natcrwl* 
much hemp and resin were packed in the sealb ard 
between the floors, and it seas plastered over snth mortar 
well mixed with pitch and clarified butter. 

Purochana welcomed the Pandavas when iheyarnrrd 
at Varanavarthi, and they wondered at the splesdouf 
of the great new dwelling. But Yodhishthira smelt the 
mortar, and he went over the whole house esasuwt? 
it closely; then he said unto Bhima: “The cneniy h^ 
caused this mansion to be erected for us, and thdr trustw 
workers have done well for them, for it is lull of 
and straw, resin and bamboo, and the mortar is tol*” 
with pitch and darifled butter.’* 

In due time a stranger visited the Pandas’as, asd h* 
repeated the secret verse which Vidura had 
cated to Yudhishthira. He said: “I will construct 
you a secret passage underground which will Ic»d ^ * 
place of safety, lest you should have to escape fro® tiu* 
house when the doors arc made secure and it is 
6re.” ^ 

So the man set to work in secret, and ere lo°g 
undeiground passage was ready. Then Bhima resol^ 
to deal with Purochana in the very manner that he 
undertaken to deal with the princes. 

One evening Pritha gave a feast in the new d 
to all the poor people in Varanavartha. When ■ 
had taken their departure, there remained 
Bhil woman and her five sons, who had '* 
as was the custom of their people, ■’ 
up. They slumbered on the ■ 
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Bhima and spoke to him, saying: “ O bull among men, 
who art thou and whence comest thou ? Who are these 
fair ones lying in slumber there? Hear and know that 
this forest is the abode of the wicked chieftain of the 
Rakshasas. He is my brother, and hath sent me hither to 
kill you all for food, but I desire to save thee, O long- 
armed one. Be thou my husband. I will take thee to 
a secret place among the mountains, for I can speed 
through the air at will.’* 

Said Bhima ; ** I cannot leave my mother and my 
brethren to become food for a Rakshasa.” 

The woman said: “Let me be thy servant. A\vaken 
thy mother and thy brethren and 1 wiU rescue you all 
from ray fierce brother.” 

Said Bhima: " I will not awaken them from pleasant 
and needful slumber, because 1 do not fear a Rakshasa, 
0 fair one, thou canst go as it pleaseth thee, and I care 
not if thou dost send thy brother unto me.” 

Meantime the Rakshasa chieftain had grown im- 
patient. He descended from his tree and hastened after 
his sister, with gaping mouth and head thrown back. 
Darkly blue was his body, like to a raincloud. 

The Rakshasa woman said to Bhima : “ He cometh 
hither in wrath. Awaken thy kinsfolk, and I will carry 
you all through the air to escape him.” 

Said Bhima: “Look on my arms, which are strong 
as the trunks of elephants; my legs are like Iron maces, 
and my chest is indeed powerful and broad. I will slay 
this man-eater, thy brother." 

The Rakshasa chiefuun heard the boast of Bhima, 
and he fumed with rage when he beheld his sister in 
comely human guise, and said to her: “ I will slay thee 
and those whom thou wouldst fiiin help against me.” 
Then he rushed agiunst her, but Bhima cried: “Thou 
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like furiout bull elfphjntj, tMrin^ down brinchei ird 
ovetthfowinj; tftr». 

At length the dread clamour awoke the TandayaSt 
and they gazed with wonder on the beautiful woman who 
kept watch in Bhima’s place. 

Said Pfitha: “O eclcitul being, who art thou? If 
thou art the goddei* of wood* or an Afnara, tell me whj 
thou dost linger here ?” 

The fair demon said: ** I am the sister of the chiefain 
of the Rakshasas, and I was sent hither to slay you all; 
but when I beheld thy mighty son the love god wounded 
me, and I chose him for my husband. Then my brother 
followed angrily, and thy son is lighting with him, and 
they are filling the forest with their shouting.” 

All the brethren rushed to Bhima’s aid, and they 
saw the two wrestlers strutting in a cloud of dust, and 
they appeared like two high cliffs shrouded in mist. 

Arjuna cried out: “ O Bhtma, I am here to help thee. 
Let me slay the monster.” 

Bhima answered : “ Fear not, but look on. The 
Rakshasa will not escape Irom my hands.” 

Said Atjuna: “Do not keep him alive too long. We 
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must hasten hence. The dawn is near, and Rakshasas 
become stronger at daybreak; they exercise their powers 
of deception during the two twilights. Do not play with 
him, therefore, but kill him speedily.” 

At these words Bhima became strong as Vayu, his sire, 
when he is angered,* and, rising aloft the Rakshasa, he 
whirled him round and round, crying: "In vain hast 
thou gorged on unholy food. I will rid the forest of 
thee. No longer wilt thou devour human beings.” 

Then, dashing the monster to the ground, Bhima 
seixed him by the hair and by the waist, laid him over 
a knee, and broke his back. So was the Rakshasa 
slain. 

Day was breaking, and Pritha and her sons imme- 
diately turned away to leave the forest. The Rakshasa 
woman followed them, and Bhima cried to her: "Begone! 
or 1 will send thee after thy btothcr.” 

Said Yudhishthira; " It is unseemly to sby a woman. 
Besides, she is the sister of that Rakshasa, and even 
although she bcame angry, what harm can she do us?” 

Kneeling at Prhha’s feet, the demon wailed: " O illus- 
trious and blessed lady, thou knowesl the sufferings 
women endure when the love god wounds them. Have 
pity upon me now, and command thy son to lake me 
for his bride. If he continues to scorn me, I will slay 
mpclf. Let me be thf slave, and I will carry you all 
wheresoever you desire and protect you from perils.” 

Pritha heard her with compassion, and prevailed upon 
Bhima to take her for his bride. So the two were married 
by Yudhishthira; then the Rakshasa took Bhima upon her 
back and sped through the air to a lonely place among 
the mountains which is sacred to the gods. They lived 
together beside silvery streams and lakes sparkling with 
^ *rS< |«4 * ia a. 
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lotus they wamJcred thrmigh woodi of Mossom- 

inp trees where Itirrlt lanp sweetly, and hf ccicstui *«- 
l>caches envertti with pearlt and nuppetJ of poIJ. The 
<!cmon bride had asstimeci cefestij) !>e3uty, and ofxtlmcs 
playetJ sweet music, and she made Bhima happy 

In lime the woman hccime the mother of a mighty 
son; his eyes were fierreljr hrtghr, like arrow* were hi* 
ears, and his mouth was large; he had copper-brown lips 
and long, sharp teeth. He grew to be a youth an hour 
after he was born, but, still remaining bald, his mother 
named him Ghatotkacha, which signifies "pot -headed V 

Ilhima then returned to his mother and his brethren 
with his demon bride and her son. TTicy abode together 
for a time in the forest; then the Rakshau bade u the 
Pandavas farewell and departed with Ghatotkacha, who 
promised to come to aid the Pandat-as whenever they 
called upon him. 

One day thereafter Vyasa appeared before the Pan- 
davas and counselled them to go towards the city of 
Eka-chalcra* and to live there for a time in the house 
of a Brahman. Then he snuiished from sight, promising 
to come again. 

The Pandavas went therefore to Eka-chakra and lived 
with a Brahman who had a wife and a daughter and an 
infant son. Disguised as holy men, the brethren b^^ed 
for food as alms. Every evening they brought home 
what they had obtained, and Pritha divided the whole 
into two portions; the one half she gave to wolf-bellied 
Bhima, and the rest she kept for his brethren and her- 
self. 

Now the dty of Eka-chakra was protected against 
every enemy by a forest-dwelling Rakshasa named Vaka, 

* Slid •• * pot. frwm. 
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who .was king of the Asuras.' Each day the people had 
to supply him with food, which consisted of a cardoad of 
rice, two bullocks, and the man who conveyed the meal 
to him. 

One morning a great waiUng broke forth in the 
Brahman’s house because that the holy man was required 
to supply the demon’s feast. He was too poor to pur- 
chase a slave, and he said he would deliver himself unto 
Vaka. “ Although 1 reach Heaven," he cried, “ 1 will 
have no joy, for my family will perish when I am gone." 
His wife and his daughter pleaded in turn to take his 
place, and the three wept together. Then the little boy 
of tender years plucked a long spear of grass, and with 
glowing eyes he spoke sweetly and said: “Do not weep, 
Father; do not weep. Mother; do not weep, Sister. 
With this spear I wiH slay the demon who devours 
human beings." 

As they wept there they heard him, nor could forbear 
smiling. 

Pritha was deeply moved by the lamentations of the 
Brahman family, and she said: “Sorrow not. I will send 
forth my son Bhima to slay the Asura king.” 

The Brahman made answer, sapng: “That cannot be. 
Thy sons are Brahmans and are under my protection. If 
I go forth, I will but obey the rajah; if I send thy son, I 
will be sin^ilty of his death, for the gods abhor the 
man who auseth a guest to be slain, or permits a Brah- 
man to perish." 

Said Pritha: “Bhima is strong and mighty, nor can a 
demon do him any harm. He will slay this bloodthirst)’ 
Rakshasa and return again in safety. But, O Brahman, 
thou must not rei'eal unto anyone who hath performed 
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this mighty deed, lest the people should trouble my son 
and desire to obtain the secret of his power, for he is 
skilled in mantras.”* 

Then was the household made happy, and Bhima pre- 
pared to go forth. That mighty hero collected the rice 
and drove the bullocks towirds the forest. When he 
drew nigh to the appointed place, he began to eat the 
food himself, and called the Rakshasa by name over and 
over again. Vaka heard and came through the trees 
towards Bhima. Red were his eyes, and his hair and 
his beard were red also; his cars were pointed like 
arrows; he had a mouth like a cave, and his forehead 
was puckered in three lines. TerrIWe was he to look 
upon; his body was huge, indeed.* 

The Rakshasa saw Bhima eating his meal, and ap* 
preached angrily, biting his lower Jip. “Fool,” he 
cried, “wouldst thou devour my food before my very 
eyes?” 

Bhima smiled, and continued eating with face averted. 
The demon smote him, but the hero only glanced round 
as if one had touched his shoulder, and he went on eating 
as before. 

Raging furiously, the Rakshasa tore up a tree, and 
Bhima rose leisurely and wailed until it was flung at him. 
When that was done, he caught the trunk nimbly and 
hurled it back. Many trees were uprooted and flung 
by one at the other. Then Vaka sprung forward to 
wrestle, but the Pandava overthrew him and dragged 

•Chirmt. 

*A iiun.4CT(ninag dnnoo «<• tappowd W lit uadrr , Sndjt is Cutham 
Bijlit. Whin • lit* mpfirw brtio to »ilk «»«r, the momter “Traraft 

Imnp, tnmp**, m u to tcmiytun isS ektaio bim for food. Accordiof to (ocU 
li« dtmoo “hid tjtt lik« ■ iioctr, a ooie like « poker, lod i moolh like • t*** • 

Tke ffTpUea demos Set vu red like tbo (ndiis (Okikiit. Kcd.iiired feopl' f* 

dleliked Is Jsdle etiU; e sif/r# pH wi& sokers lockt h sot <«red ^ e« I ^Ide* 
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lift! round and round until the demon gasped with 
Fatigue. The earth shook ; trees were splintered in 
pieces. Then Bhima began to strike the monster with 
his iron fists, and at length be broke Vaka's back across 
his knee. Terrible were the loud screams of the Rak- 
shasa while Bhima was bending him double. He died 
howling. 

A mighty clamour was then awakened in the forest. 
All the other Asuras were terror-straken, and, bellowing 
horribly, they hastened towards Rhima and made obeis- 
ance before him. Then Bhima made them take vows 
never again to cal human flesh or to opprc»s the people 
of the city. They promised willing obedience, and he 
allowed thtm to depart. 

Thereafter Pntha'i son dragged the monster’s body 
to the mam gate of Eka-chakra. He entered the oty 
secretly and hastened to the Brahman's house, and he told 
Yudhishthira all (hat had taken place. 

When the people of the city discovered that the Aiura 
king had been ilatn, they rejoiced greatly, and hastened 
towards the house of the Brahman. But that holy man 
made evasive answer to them, and aaid that h*i deliverer 
was 3 certain high-soulci Brahman who had ofTcred to 
supply food to the demon. Thereafter the people esiaVv- 
Iishcd a fcsttsTil in honour of Brahman*. 

The Pandavis remained a time m the city, and they 
studied the Vedas. One day there came to their dncllir.g 
a saintly man of ngid vows •od he told the story of the 
miraculous births of Drupada's son and daughter from 
saenfirial fire. 

When Drupa.la had I.nst half of hi* Liegdnm, he px’d 
pilgrimages to holy place*. He proru'ed great rcwtr-.l* 
to *upeno> Brahmans, *« that he r“\chT have o'^-prir?, 
e\TT dss'jing grtitlT to aserped vp<'in l>ro-ia. He 
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offered the austere Upayija a million co^vs if he wouU 
procure a son for him, and that sage sent him unto his 
brother Yija. Now Y^a was reluctant to aid the rajih 
thus; but at length he consented to perform the sacrifiaal 
rite, and prevailed upon Upaj":^a to help him. 

So the rite was performed, and when the vital moment 
came, the Brahmins called for the<juecn to partake in it. 
But Drupada’s wife was not prepared, and said: ** Mp 
mouth is still filled with salfron and my body is scented. 

I am not fit to recet%‘e the libation which will bring off- 
spring. Tarry a little time for me." 

But the Brahmans could not delay the consummation 
of the sacrificial rite. Ere the queen ame, a son sprang 
forth from the fiames: he was clad in full armour, and 
carried a falchion and bow, and a diadem gleamed brightly 
upon his head. A voice our of the he.iven» said; “Tio 
frtsce fiJlh emt h Jtstrsy DnnJ anJ tj intmit fht /ji’i* *f 
lie 

Nest arose from the ashes on the altar a daughter of 
great beauty. She was exceedingly dark, with long curl' 
ing locks and lotus eyes, and she was deep-bosomed 
and slender -sraisted. A sweet odour clung to h” 
body. 

A srtrice out of heaven said: **T^h Juiiy girl 
irciwe Pf »/ a!J A/j*? Klhainy^u tnvH «<* 

ie;j»:e tf asj the Kaarjvai vctll tufer fnm her. She 

Ci'J the dterra tf the gijt." 

Tbrn the son was called Dhrishta-dyumna* at"! 
the liivg’-'rr Dn-jpah.* Deant themfter tocA th« 
ra-tthi'a prince to h.s palace, and instructed him m 
t-e-irote an ac<oojp!,shcd wamor. ffe knew that 
fr-l! tcfi tHseart lirs'iny, an.i he ijesircil to perpefua^'^ 

rirn m .jhfT drt.li. 
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Having heard these words, Prvtha desired to journey 
towards Panchala, and she and her sons took leave of 
their host. Ere they went away, the high-souled ascetic 
said that Draupadi had been destined to become a Pan- 
dava queen. 

Pritha and her sons wandered from the banks of the 
Ganges and went northwards, and soon they fell in with 
great numbers of people all going the same way, Yud- 
hishthira spake to a troop of Brahmans, and asked them 
whither they were bound, and they answered saying that 
Drupada of Panchala was observing a great festival, and 
that all the princes of the land were hastening to the 
swayamvara of his peerless and slender-waisted daughter, 
the beautiful Draupadi. 

In that great and increasing company were Brahmans 
who were to perform the sacred rites, and youths who 
were to take part in joyous revelry — dancers and jugglers, 
boxers and wrestlers, and those who displayed feats of 
strength and skill at arms; there were also bards there 
and singers to chant the praises of heroes. 

The Brahmans praised the beauty of Draupadi, and 
said to the Pandava brethren : “ Come with us to the 
festival and the sports and the swayamvara; you will 
be feasted and will receive gifts. You are all as comely 
as princes and as fair as the bright gods; mayhap Drau- 
padi may choose from among ye this stalwart and noble 
youth, strongly armed and of fearless bearing, and if he 
should perform mighty feats, the garland may be thrown 
upon his shoulders.” 

Said Yudhishthira: "So be it. Wc will hasten 
with you to the swayamvara and share banquet and 
bounty." 

So the Pandavas went towards Panchala with the 
troop of Brahmans. When they reached the city they 
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look up their abode in the humble dwelling of a potter, 
still disguised as Drahmans, and they went out and 
begged food from the people. 

In their secret hearts the brethren desired greatly to 
win the fair bride whose fame had l>ccn bruited abroad- 
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Now Drupidi hid long cherishod the hope that Arjuna 
would become his daughter’s husband. He never re> 
veiled his wish to any man, but ere he proclaimed the 
swapmvara of Draupadi, he thought of the great Pan- 
dava archer, and caused to be made a powerful bow 
which only a strong man could bend and siring. For 
a target he had constructed a strange and curious device: 
a high pole was erected, and it was surmounted by a 
golden fish, which was poised above a swiftly-revolving 
wheel. Then Drupada issued a proclamation far and 
wide summoning the regents and princes of the world 
to the swayamvara. He said: “The man who will bend 
the bow and shoot an arrow through the wheel which 
will strike and bring down the golden fish shall obtain 
my daughter in marriage.” None but a mighty archer 
who was Arjuna's equal could hope to win the beautiful 
Draupadi, for five arrows only were allowed to each com- 
petitor, and the fish must needs be struck on an eye to 
be brought down. 
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took up their abode in the humble dwelling of a powf, 
still disguised a^ Brahmans, and they went out and 
begged food from the people. ^ 

In their secret heart* the brethren desired 
win the fair bride whose fame had been bruited abroa . 
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saw also Krishna, the amorous and powerful one, and 
his brother, the wine-drinking Balarama*, the Yidava 
princes, the Rajah of Sindhu and his sons, the Rajah of 
Chedi, the Rajah of Kosala, the Rajah of Madra, and 
many more. Now the Pandavas’were still disguised as 
Brahmans, and stood among the holy men. 

An aged and white-haired Brahman, clad in white, 
approached the high altar, chanting mantras. He spread 
the holy grass and poured out oil; then he kindled 
the sacred fire, and the offering to the gods was 
blessed. 

Thereafter the thousand trumpets were sounded, 
and a tense silence fell upon the buzzing crowd. In 
the solemn hush all eyes were turned towards the royal 
mansion as Drupada's valiant son, Dhrishta-dyumna, led 
forth his sister Draupadi, and in a voice like thunder 
proclaimed his father's will, saying: 

“ Here stands the noble princess, my sister. Whoso- 
ever can bend this bow, and strike with an arrow yonder 
whirling target set on high, may, if his lineage is 
noble, claim Draupadi for his bride. My words are 
truth 1” 

Having spoken thus, the prince recited to his sister 
the names of the royal guests, their lineage and their 
deeds of fame, and bade her award the golden garland 
to the successful archer. 

The rajahs then descended from their gorgeous 
thrones and gathered around Draupadi as the bright gods 
gather around Pirvati, the mountain bride of Shiva. Their 
hearts were filled with love for the maiden and with hate 
for one another. Rivals frowned upon rivals. Those 
who had been close friends became of a sudden angry 
enemies because that Draupadi was so beautiful. Krishna 
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A great field was enclosed for the swayamvara. ft 
was surrounded by a fosse and barrier and swan-white 
pavilions, with domes and turrets that were agleam with 
gold and jewels, festoons and streamers and bright gar- 
lands. The turrets of the royal mansion were lofty and 
golden like Himalayan mountain peaks. 

I'or sixteen days there were sports and banquets, and 
everyone within the city made merry. Then came the 
great and festal day. At dawn trumpets and drums 
awakened the people, and flags and flowers decorated 
every street. The whole populace gathered on the plain 
and massed around the barriers. The rajah's soldiers 
kept order, and wrestlers and jugglers and dancers and 
musicians performed merrily until the appointed hour 
drew nigh. 

At length the people roared their welcome to the 
king and the high-born ladies and all the royal guests, 
who thronged the galleries and pavilions. The mighty 
rajahs, frowning defiance one upon another, were ranged 
on lofty seats round the throne of King Drupada. Multi- 
tudes had gathered to gaze on the glittering scene, press- 
ing against the barriers, or dustering on trees and s^ 
folds, while others looked dowrj from lofty lattice and high 
house roofs. ... A thousand trumpets damoured ; 
the murmuring of the swaying people was like the voice 
of the heaving main. 

Among others came in all her beauty the Princess 
Draupadi, stepping gently and sweet, bearing in a delicate 
hand the golden bridal garland, which was adorned with 
sparkling gems. Tardily she made approach, blushing 
with increasing loveliness, and appeared in the presence 
of the princes. Mighty and high-born men were theff- 
The Pandavas beheld in the galleries their enemies 
Duryodhana, Kama, and all the great Kauravas, and they 
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saw also Krishna, the amorous and powerful one, and 
his brother, the wine-drinldng Balarama*, the Yddava 
princes, the Rajah of Sindhu and his sons, the Rajah of 
Chedi, the Rajah of Kosala, the Rajah of Madra, and 
many more. Now the Pandavas were still disguised as 
Brahmans, and stood among the holy men. 

An aged and white-haired Brahman, clad in white, 
approached the high altar, chanting mantras. He spread 
the holy grass and poured out oil; then he kindled 
the sacred fire, and the offering to the gods was 
blessed. 

Thereafter the thousand trumpets were sounded, 
and a tense silence fell upon the buzzing crowd. In 
the solemn hush all eyes were turned towards the royal 
mansion as Drupada’s valiant son, Dhrishta-dyumna, led 
forth his sister Draupadi, and in a voice hke thunder 
proclaimed his father's wiU, sa^ng: 

** Here stands the noble princess, my sister. Whoso- 
ever can bend this bow, and strike with an arrow yonder 
whirling target set on high, may, if his lineage is 
noble, claim Draupadi for his bride. My words are 
truth I ” 

Having spoken thus, the prince recited to his sister 
the names of the royal guests, thor lineage and their 
deeds of fiime, and bade her award the golden garland 
to the successful archer. 

The rajahs then descended from their gorgeous 
thrones and gathered around Draupadi as the bright gods 
gather around Pirvati, the mountain bride of Shiva. Their 
hearts were filled with love for the maiden and with hate 
for one another. Rivals frowned upon rivals. Those 
who had been close friends became of a sudden angry 
enemies because that Draupadi was so beautiful. Krishna 

^ Sri t 
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A great field was enclosed for the swaj'am%'ara. It 
was surrounded by a fosse and barrier and swan-white 
pavilions, with domes and turrets that were agleam with 
gold and jewels, festoons and streamers and bright gar- 
lands. The turrets of the royal mansion were lofty and 
golden like Himalayan mountain peaks. 

For sixteen daj*3 there were sports and banquets, and 
everyone within the city nude merry. Then came the 
great and festal day. At dawn trumpets and dnu^ 
awakened the people, and flags and flowers decorat^ 
every street. The whole populace gathered on the p 
and massed around the baniers. The rajahs soldiere 
kept order, and wrestlers and jugglers and danW 
musicians performed merrily until the appointed hour 
drew nigh. . 

At length the people roared their welcome to 
king and the high-born ladies and all the royal 8^*®^ 
who thronged the galleries and pavilions. The 
rajahs, frowning defiance one upon another, were 
on lofty seats round the throne of King Dfupada. “ 
tudes had gathered to gaze on the glittering scene, pr«^ 
ing against the barriers, or clustering on trees *. , 
folds, while others looked down from lofty lattice and Wg 
house roofs. ... A thousand trumpets clamourro ; » 
the murmuring of the swaying people svas like the voi 
of the heaving main. _ . 

Among others came in all her beauty the 
Draupadi, stqiping gently and sweet, bearing I” * f ' . s, 
hand the golden bridal garland, which was 
sparkling gems. Tardily she made approach, 
with inaeasing loveliness, and appeared in the 
of the princes. Mighty and high-bom men were 
The Pandavas beheld in the galleries their ene^- 
Duryodhana, Kama, and all the great Kauravas, an 
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saw also Knshna, the amorous and powerful one, and 
his brother, the wine-drinking Balarama*, the Yidava 
princes, the Rajah of Sindhu and his sons, the Rajah of 
Chedi, the Rajah of Kosala, the Rajah of Madra, and 
many more. Now the Pandavas were still disguised as 
Brahmans, and stood among the holy men. 

An aged and white-haired Brahman, clad in white, 
approached the high altar, chanting mantras. He spread 
the holy grass and poured out oil ; then he kindled 
the sacred fire, and the offering to the gods was 
blessed. 

Thereafter the thousand trumpets were sounded, 
and a tense silence fell upon the buzsing crowd. In 
the solemn hush all eyes were turned towards the royal 
mansion as Drupada's valiant son, Dhrishta-dyumna, led 
forth his sister Draupadi, and in a voice like thunder 
proclaimed his father’s will, saying: 

“ Here stands the noble princess, my sister. Whoso- 
ever can bend this bow, and strike with an arrow yonder 
whirling target set on high, may, if his lineage is 
noble, claim Draupadi for hU bride. My words are 
truth I” 

Having spoken thus, the prince recited to his sister 
the names of the royal guests, their lineage and their 
deeds of fame, and bade her award the golden garland 
to the successful archer. 

The rajahs then descended from their gorgeous 
thrones and gathered around Draupadi as the bright gods 
gather around Pirvati, the mountain bride of Shiva. Their 
hearts were filled with love for the maiden and with hate 
for one another. Rivals frowned upon rivals. Those 
who had been close friends became of a sudden angry 
enemies because that Draupadi was so beautiful. Krishna 
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A great field wa^ cnclrwct! for the jwayamvara. It 
was surrounded by a fosse and barrier and swan-white 
pavilions, with domes ami turrets that were aglam *^th 
gold and jewels, festoons and stfcamers and bright gar- 
lands. The turrets of the royal mansion were lofty an 
golden like Himalayan mountain peaks. 

For sixteen dap there were sports and banquets, an 
everyone within the city made merry. Then came t.e 
great and festal day. At dawn trumpets and *1^“^ 
awakened the people, and flags and flowers drtorat^ 
every street. The whole populace gathered on P 
and massed around the barriers. The njahs so 
kept order, and svrcstlers and jugglers and 
musicians performed merrily until the appointed o 
drew nigh. 

At length the people roared their welcome to 
king and the high-born ladies and all the royal gu 
who thronged the galleries and pavilions. The 
rajahs, frowning defiance one upon another, were ran^ 
on lofty seats round the throne of King Drupada. 
tudes had gathered to gaze on the glittering 
ing against the barriers, or clustering on treW an 
folds, while others looked down from lofty lattice 
house roofs. ... A thousand trumpets clamoutw 
the murmuring of the swaying people was like t e 
of the heaving main. Princes* 

Among others came in all her beauty the 
Draupadi, stepping gently and sweet, beanng ^ 
hand the golden bridal garland, which was ujug 

sparkling gems. Tardily she made approach, 
with increasing loveliness, and appeared in the p 
of the princes. Mighty and high-born men 
The Pandavas beheld in the galleries their c 
Duryodhana, Karna, and all the great Kauravas, an 
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saw also Krishna, the amorous and powerful one, and 
his brother, the wine-drinking Balarama^ the Yddava 
princes, the Rajah of Smdhu and his sons, the Rajah of 
Chedi, the Rajah of Kosala, the Rajah of Madra, and 
many more. Now the Pandavas were still disguised as 
Brahmans, and stood among the holy men. 

An aged and white-haired Brahman, clad in white, 
approach^ the high altar, chanting mantras. He spread 
the holy grass and poured out oil ; then he kindled 
the sacred hre, and the olTcring to the gods was 
blessed. 

Thereafter the thousand trumpets were sounded, 
and a tense silence fell upon the buzxing crowd. In 
the solemn hush all eyes were turned towards the royal 
mansion as Drupada's valiant son, Dhrishta-dyumns, led 
forth his sister Draupadi, and in a voice like thunder 
proclaimed his father’s will, saying: 

“ Here stands the noble princess, my sister. Whoso- 
ever can bend this bow, and strike with an arrow yonder 
whirling target set on high, may, if his lineage is 
noble, claim Draupadi for his bride. My words arc 
truth 1” 

Having spoken thus, the prince recited to his sister 
the names of the royal guests, their lineage and their 
deeds of fame, and bade her amrd the golden garland 
to the successful archer. 

The rajahs then descended from their gorgeous 
thrones and gathered around Draupadi as the bright gods 
gather around Pirvati, the mountain bride of Shiva. Their 
hearts were filled with love for the maiden and with hate 
for one another. Rivals frowned upon rivals. Those 
who had been close friends became of a sudden angry 
enemies because that Draupadi was so beautiful. Krishna 
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and Balarama alone remained aloof ; calmly and self- 
restrained they stood apart, while rajah opposed rajah 
like to angry elephants. 

Each of the love-sick monarchs gazed upon the 
mighty bow and upon the whirling target on high, and 
for a time no man sought to lift the bow lest he should 
be unable to bend it and then be put to shame- At 
length a rajah, more bold than the others, picked it up 
and tried his strength without avail ; another followed 
and another, but failed to string it. Soon many rajahs 
strained their arms in vain, and some fell upon the 
ground and groaned, while the laughter of the people 
pealed around the barriers. . . . The gods had assembled 
in mid-air and looked down with steadfast eyes. 

At length proud Kama strode forward ; be took the 
bow and bent it and fixed the bowstring. Then he 
seized an arrow. Drupada and his son were alarmed, 
fearing he might succeed and claim the bride. Suddenly 
Draupadi intervened, for she would not have the 
» charioteer for her lord. She said, speaking loudly: 
am a king's daughter, and will not wed with the ba'e- 
born. ...” 

Kama smiled bitterly, his face aflame. He cast down 
the bow and walked away, gating towards the sun. I ^ 
Slid : “O sun ! be my witness that 1 cast aside the bow, 
not because I am unable to hit the mark, but because 
Draupadi scorns me." , 

Others sought to perform the feat, but in vain, an 
mtny rajahs feared to make attempt lest they sho“ 
compel the laughter of the people. A buzz of meny 
voices aro*< from l>eyond the barriers. 

.Mranwhilc the I’andava brethren, disguised as Bran- 
rxa'-.s, locked on with the ethers. 

Then »ud lenly silence fell upon everyone, for 
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advanced from the priestly band to lift the bow. The 
Brahmans applauded him, shakit^ their deerskins. 

Said the rajahs: “Can a weakly Brahman, who is a 
mere stripling, accomplish a feat which is beyond the 
strength of mighty warriors,*' 

Others said: “The Brahman knoweth best his own 
skill. He would not go forward if he were not confident 
of success.” 

An aged priest endeavoured to restrain Arjuna, lest 
he should by his failure bring ridicule upon the Brah- 
mans; but the hero would not be thwarted. He strode 
forward like to # stately elephant and bared his broad 
shoulders and ample chest. He was nimble as a lion, 
and calm and selApossessed. 

Ere he lifted the bow, he walked round it; then he 
addressed a prayer to the gods. ... He stood up un- 
moved and serene as a mountain peak, and he bent the 
how and fixed an arrow in it. . . . 

All eyes watched him. He drew the cord, and the 
arrow flew upwards with a hissing sound; it hit the 
target eye, and the golden fish fell over and clashed 
upon the ground. 

Like distant thunder arose the plaudits of the multi- 
tude ; hundreds of Brahmans shouted in ecstasy and 
waved their scarfs; 3 thousand trumpets clamoured in 
triumph, and the drums were beaten loud. . . . 

The heart of Draupadi was filled with joy, and, 
smiling coyly, she advanced towards Aijuna and flung 
the golden bridal garland over his shoulders. Cclestiri 
blossoms fluttered, descending through the air, and the 
sound of celestial music was heard. 

Drupada was well pleased, because he had already re- 
cognized the hero in Ws Brahman guise ; but the je^ous 
rajahs stormed in fury, and each said unto the other: 
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“Behold! the king goeth to greet this youth. To him 
we are as worthless as jungle grass ; he tramples upon us 
in his pride. . . . Are we to be humbled by a Brahman 
and denied the fruit of our nourished hopes ? The 
daughter of a rajah must even choose a Kshatriya for 
her husband. . . . Verily, the life of a priest is sacred, 
but the rajah who scorns his peers must die — he and 
his son together. I.et us scjze also this shameless 
woman who honours the Brahman — that trespasser of 
our birthright — so that she may be burned at the 
stake I ’’ 

Shouting with anger one to another, the rajahs poured 
from the galieries with drawn swords and rushed towards 
Atjuna and the princess. Like ponderous wild elephants 
they advanced; but the Pandavas rose against them. 
Arjunibcnt the great bow, and Bhima, having no weapon, 
uprooted a tree and stood defying them like to hell’s 
stem judge wielding his mighty club. Yudhishthira and 
the younger brothers were soon beside them, and the 
Brahmans hastened also to gtvc their aid. 

For a moment the rajahs paused, wondering at the 
daring of the priestly band; but impatient Kama and 
angry Salya, Rajah of Madra, dashed fomard like to 
infuriated elephants against Arjuna and Bhima. The 
brothers sustained the shock, and when Kama had been 
struck by Arjuna, he faltered m artuae and said : “ Brah- 
jTun, who art thou? Art thou a god in human guise? 
No Brahman could thus attack roe, nor dost there live 
a rxtn who ran thwart me with dcliancc as thou hast 
done even now, save Aijuna alone.” 

5aid Ariuna, “I am nor god nor hero, but a humble 
Brahman who hath been tramed to use of arms, ! have 
coiT,t hither to tame ihy pride, thou haughty youth; 
therefive be fim.” 
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But Kama fell back, deeming it vain to oppose the 
power of a holy man. 

Meanwhile Madra’s Idng fought against peerless 
Bhima. Both were long-armed and of gigantic strength. 
Sharp and fierce was thrir conflict. When their clubs were 
splintered, they leapt one upon the other and wrestled 
fiercely, struggling with all their might. Then, of a 
sudden, Bhima stopped and swung aloft the mighty rajah 
and threw him heavily upon the ground, where he lay 
unconscious and bleeding before the eyes of the multi- 
tude. 

The rajahs drew back, humbled because of Kama’s 
flight and Salj’a's downfall. 

" Brave, indeed, arc the Brahmans,” they said. “ Who 
can they be? What ts their lineage? and whence come 
they?" 

The Pandavas scorned to make answer. Bui Krishna 
had knowledge of who they were, and he interposed with 
gentle words to soothe the angry rajahs. The monarchs 
heard him and withdrew, and the tumult was appeased. 

Then Arjuna took Draupadi by the hand and led 
her aivay in peace from that scene of angry strife. So 
ended the swayamvara, and Krishna dccla^ that the 
bride had been fairly won. 

The Pandava brethren went towards the house of 
the potter, and they entered and addressed their mother 
IVitha, saying: “A great gift has’c we obtained this day." 

Said Pritha: '‘Then share the gift between you, as 
becomes brethren.” 

YuJhishthira sjiJ: “What hast thou said, O mother? 
The gift is the Princess Draupadi whom Arjuna hath won 
at the swayamvara.” 

Said Pritha: “Alas! what have I «aid? 1 have sinned 
deeply in saying, ‘Then share the gift I’ttwctn you, as 
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Meanwhile the evening meal haJ been frepared, and 
l*rilha deiircd that the princevv thouIJ at once take her 
place, and scn-c out the porfionv to the brethren. So 
she said unto Draupadi: "Divide the food, and first set 
aside a share for the poor; then cut wha: :s left into two 
parts, one part for Ilhima, and the rest for my other sons 
and for thee and me.** 

The princess smiled when she beheld the great mca! 
which Bhima devoured. 

When they had ail eaten they retired to rest. Dnu- 
padi slept with Pritha, and the brethren lay at their feet- 

King Drupada was sore troubled in heart after hts 
daughter had been led away to the potter’s house, and 
he sent his valiant son to watch her. Dhrishta-dyutnna 
went forth in disguise, and, listening at the window, he 
discovered to his joy that the Brahmans svere no other 
than the Pandava brethren. He returned to his royal 
sire and related all chat had happCTied, and what had been 
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spoken at the evening meal. The king was well pleased 
because that the brethren were Kshatriyas and not 
Brahmans. 

In the morning Drupada sent a priest to the potter’s 
house to ask how it fared with all the brethren. 

Said YudhUhthirai “Inform thou the rajah that his 
daughter hath been won by a family who will not bring 
shame or disgrace upon his royal name. None but a 
man of high birth could have shot down the fish of 
gold.” 

Drupada, ere this message was delivered unto him, 
sent a second messenger bidding the brethren to come 
to the palace because that the nuptial feast was ready. 

. . . Two chariots awaited them. Then Pritha and 
Draupadt entered one of the chariots together, and the 
five brethren entered the other, and they were all driven 
towards the ropl palace. 

When the people beheld the Pandavas and marked 
their comely bearing and ropl gait, they knew that they 
were not Brahmans, but high-born Kshatriyas. 

The Pandava guests were made welcome, and the 
king and his son and all his counsellors sat down to feast 
with them. 

Said the rajah at length unto YudhisMhira: “1 per- 
ceive that you are men of high birth. Tell me, there- 
fore, I pray thee, who ye arc — your names and your 
lineage.” 

Yudhishthira said: “We are of humble birth. Do 
now with us as is thy desire.” 

Said Drupada: “In Indra’s name, I adjure thee to 
reveal yourselves unto me now.” 

Yudhishthira said: “Know, then, that we are the 
Pandava princes. . . . Our brother Arjuna was the 
winner of Draupadi. Thy daughter, like to a lotus, 
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hath hccn but transferred from one lake to another. I 
have spoken what is true.” 

Drupada gloircd with py and satlsfartion. He pre- 
vailed upon the brethren to remain at the place, and 
entertained them for manf dij-s. 

At length Yudhishthira was addressed by Drupda, 
who said : " Thou art the elder brother. Speak and say 
if It is thy desire that Arjuna be given Draupadi for his 
bride." 

S. 2 id Yudhishthira ; “I would fain spak with Vyasa, 
the great Rishi, regarding this matter." 

Now Vyasa was m the city of PanchaJa at that time, 
and he was brought before the rajah, who spke to him 
regarding Draupadi. 

The Rishi said .• “ The gods have already declared 
that she will become the wife of all the five Pandava 
brethren.” 

Drupada’s son spoke and said: ‘'With reverence 1 
have heard thy words, O Ypsa, but to me it appears 
that Draupadi hath been betrothed unto Aijuna alone.’ 

Said Yudhishthira: “Thou hast spoken truly, but 
there is wisdom in the words of Vyasa which in my heart 
I cannot condemn. Besides, our mother hath already 
commanded us to share our gift together." 

Then Vyasa told that Draupadi was the re-incarnation 
of a pious woman who once prayed unto the god Shiva 
for a husband : five times she prayed, and the god 
rewarded her with the promise of five husbands in her , 
next existence. Vyasa also revealed that the Pandava 
brethren were five incarnations of Indra, and thus were 
but as one. 

Drupada then gave consent for his daughter to be- 
come the bride of all the brethren, and it was arranged 
'that she should be married unto them all, one after the 
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other, according to their ages. So on five successive 
days she was led round the holy fire by each of the five 
Pandava princes. 

Drupada thereafter conferred great gifts upon his 
sons-in*iaw ; he gave them much gold and many jewels, 
and he gave them numerous horses and chariots and 
elephants, and also a hundred female servants clad in 
many-coloured robes, and adorned with gems and bright 
garlands. Unto the Panda\-as Krishna gave much 
raiment and ornaments of gold, and rare vessels spark- 
ling with jewels, besides female servants from various 
kingdoms. 

Now when Duryodhana came to know that the 
Pandava brethren were still alive, and had formed a 
powerful alliance with Drupada, he was moved to jealous 
wrath. A great council was held, at which the young 
men clamoured for tvar and the grave elders spoke in 
favour of peace. At length it was agreed that the Pan- 
dava princes should be invited to return to Hastinapur 
so that the raj might be divided between them and the 
sons of Dbritarashtra. Then Vidura was sent to Panchala 
to speak with the Rajah Drupada and his son$-in-Iaw 
regarding this matter. 
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Indra-prastha.' High walls, which resembled the 
Mandara mountains, were built round about, and these 
were surrounded by a deep moat wide as the sea. 

In time the fame of Rajah Yudhishthira went far and 
wide. He ruled with wisdom and with power, and he 
had great piety. Forest robbers were pursued constantly 
and put to death, and wrongdoers were ever brought to 
justice; indeed, the people who suffered from evildoing 
went before the rajah as children go before a father seek- 
ing redress. 

The brethren lived happily together. In accordance 
with the advice of a Rishi, they made a compact that 
when one of them was sitting beside Draupadi, none of 
the others should enter, and that if one of them should 
be guilty of intrusion, he must needs go into exile for the 
space of twelve years. 

As it chanced, Yudhishthira was sitting with Draupadi 
one day when a Brahman, whose cattle had been carried 
off, hastened to Arjuna and entreated him to pursue the 
band of robbers. The weapons of the prince were in the 
king's palace, and to obtain them Arjuna entered the 
room in which Yudhishthira and Draupadi sat, thus break- 
ing the compact made by the brethren. He hastened 
after the robbers and recovered the stolen cattle, which he 
brought back unto the Brahman. 

On his return to the palace, Arjuna said unto his 
brother that he must needs become an exile for twelve 
years to expiate his offence. Yudhishthira, however, 
sought to prevail upon him not to depart. But Arjuna 
made answer that he had pledged his oath to fulfil the 
terms of the compact. “1 cannot waver from truth,” he 
said; “truth is my weapon.” So when he had bidden 
farewell to Pritha and Draupadi and his four brethren, 

1 1‘nn, hSn.frut'St. 
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The Pandava brethren returned to Hastinapur 
Vidura. They took with them their mother, 

Pritha, and their wife, Draupadi, and the P'oploj” 
forth in great multitudes and bade them glad welMtne. 
Then there was much rqoicing and , 

At length Dhritarashtra sf«*c unto Yudhishthira 
his brethren and said; "1 will now e . 

tween you and my sons. Your share ^will be e 
western country of Khandava-prastha. . . y 

Said Bhishma; “The maharajah hath s^ken h 
It is meet that you should depart utrto the country 
Khandava-prastha as he hath dccrerf. , . 

So the Pandava princes bade farewell o 
kinsmen and to wise Drona, and they went to ^ 

own country. On the banlo of the Jumna * 
strong fort, and in time they made a great ^ple 
the forest. When they had gathered together 
who were subject unto them, they ^ it was 

wonderful city like unto the city of Indra, an 
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the holy mountain of Raivataka, which lasted for two 
days. Ariuna looked with love upon Krishna’s fair 
sister, Subhadra*, a girl of sweet smiles, and desired her 
for a bride. 

Now it was the wish of Balarama that Subhadra should 
be given unto Duryodhana, whom, indeed, she would 
have chosen had a swayamvara been held. So Krishna 
advised Arjuna to carry her away by force, in accordance 
with the advice of the ss^es, who had said aforetime ; 
“ Men applaud the Kshatriyas who win brides by abduct- 
ing them." 

When the feast was over, Arjuna drove his chariot 
from the holy mountain towards Dwaraka until he came 
nigh to Subhadra. Nimbly he leapt down and look her 
by the hand and lifted her into his chariot ; then be drove 
hastily towards the city of Indra-prastha, 

Balarama was greatly angered, and desired to pursue 
Arjuna; and he spoke to Krishna, saying: “Thou art 
calm, and I can perceive that Arjuna has done this thing 
with thy knowledge. Thou shouldst not have given our 
sister unto him without my consent. But let the deed 
be upon his own head, for 1 will pursue him and slay 
him and his brethren, one and all." 

Said Krishna: “Arjuna is our kinsman* and of noble 
birth, and is a worthy husband for Subhadra. If thou 
wilt pursue him and bring back our sister, no one else 
will marry her now because that she hath been in the 
house of another. Better were it that we should send 
messengers after Arjuna and invite him to return here, 
so that the marriage may be held according to our riles." 

Balarama said : “ So be seeing that thou art well 
pleased with this matter.” 
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he took his departure from the dty of Indra-prastha 
And a band of Brahmans went with him. 

Arjuna wandered through the jungle, and he'visitcc 
many holy places. One day he went unto Hurdwar 
where the Ganges flows upon the plain, and he bathed 
in the holy waters. There he met with Ulupi, daughtei 
of Visuka, king of the Nagas, who had great beaut)'. 
She loved him, and she Jed him to her father’s palace, 
where he abode a time, and she gave him the power to 
render himself invisible in water. A child teas born unto 
them, and he was named Iraw. 

Thereafterwards Aijuna went southwards until he 
came to the Mahcndra mountain.’ He was received 
there by Parasu Rama, the Brahman hero, who gate him 
gifts of powerful weapons, and imparted to him the secret 
of using them. 

So he wandered from holy place to holy place until 
he reached Manipur. Now the rajah of that place had 
a beautiful daughter whose name was ChitringaJi. 
Arjuna loveii her, and sought her for his bride. The 
mjah said: “I have no ether child, and if I give her 
unto thee, her son must remain here to become my 
heir, for the god Shiva hath decreed that the rajahs of 
this realm can have each but one child.” Arjuna marriei! 
the maiden, and he dwelt Cor three years at Manipur. A 
son sras born, and he was named Chitrangada. There- 
after Arjuna set out on his wandenngs once more. 

He passed through many strange lands, travellirg 
westward, and at length he reached the city of PrahMta' 
which is nigh to Dwiraki, on the southern sea, the 
cap-ta! of his kinsman Krishna, rajah of the VLLhavas. 

Krishna welcomed AijuJU, and took the PanJava hero 
to daell in hji palace. Then he gave a great feast on 
»;*»>■. 'r'**. IhvU/h. 
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the holy mountain of Raiwtaka, which lasted for two 
dij"?. Arjuna looked with love upon Krishna’s fair 
sister, Subhadra*, a prl of sweet smiles, and desired her 
for a bride. 

Now It n as the wish of Balarama that Subhadra should 
be given unto Duryodhana, whom, indeed, she would 
have chosen had a 5wa)'am%'ara been held. So Krishna 
advised Arjuna to carry her away by force, in accordance 
with the advice of the sages, who had said aforetime: 

Men applaud the Kshatriyas who win brides by abduct- 
ing them.” 

When the feast was over, Arjuna drove his chariot 
from the holy mountain towards Dwaraka until he came 
nigh to Subhadra. Nimbly he leapt down and took her 
by the hand and lifted her into his chariot ; then he drove 
hastily towards the city of Indra-prastha. 

Bilonma was greatly angered, and desired to punue 
Arjuna; and he spoke to Krishna, saying: “Thou art 
calm, and I can perceive that Arjuna has done this thing 
with thy knowledge. Thou shouldst not have given our 
sister unto him without my consent. But let the deed 
be upon his own head, for I will pursue him and slay 
him and his brethren, one and ail.” 

Said Krishna: “Arjuna is our kinsman* and of noble 
birth, and is a worthy husband for Subhadra. If thou 
wilt pursue him and bring bock our sister, no one else 
will marry her now because that she hath been in the 
house of another. Better were it that we should send 
messengers after Arjuna and invite him to return here, 
so that the marriage may be held according to our riles.” 

Balarama said: “So be it, seeing that thou art well 
pleased with this matter.” 

*Kn»hra'« filhcr, Vjiudni, wu ftic knthcr sf Frllha, moiWr of Arjuni, 
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Thus it came to pass that messengets follotced 
and prevailed upon him to return trith 
Dwamka A great feast teas then held, and th^ trere 
married with pLp and in state. And ACuna aWe . 
the court of Krishna for many months, untd the time 

his exile came to an end. . , 

When Aijuna returned to Indn-ptastha * 
hadra. he was received with grmt J said 

He went unto Draupadl and grc^d h^i b“' f 

coldly; “Why come hither? Where is the sister 

’'"a^uL soothed her 
Subhadm approached Draupadi. 
in the simple fashion of a kf'P" “ 
obeisance before her, saying. 1 am thy 

Draupadl embraced the sister of Krishna ano 
«Ut thy husbnnd be without ,h«c 

The heart of Subhadra filled j Y 
words; she said: "So it.- 

Thus was peace made; the dear, 

loved one another, and to nt a o 
Now Draupadi became the mother ot 

five husbands; and Subhadra that VoUo’^td 

nl^c seas Abhiman)-u‘. who m the years that 

an Ulustrious ^ _ more and mo« 

As time went on, the 1 anoavas p 
powerful. They waged grwl wa , y^jhishthira 
wed them allegiance; and -at Rajasilys 

deemrd that the time had come ^ F , nvrr 

sacrifee to eelebmte the supremacy of his po 

Krithrj came to ncedt’be ever- 

“ There » row but one rajah who m 
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come ere the Imperial sacrifice can be performed: his name 
is jarasandha, monarch of Magadha. He hath already 
conquered six-and-eighty kings, and he hath slaughtered 
those who were our kinsmen dear.” 

Now this rajah was of great valour and matchless 
strength. His body was invulnerable against weapons; 
not even the gods could wound him with mace or sword 
or with arrow. He was also of miraculous birth, for he 
was bom of two mothers' who had eaten of a mantra- 
charmed mango which fell into the lap of his sire when that 
he was childless and was undergoing penances to obtain 
offspring. Nor did the babe come to life after birth until 
he was united by a Rakshasa woman, named Jara, the 
goddess of the household, who, beouse she was wor- 
shipped in the palace, performed some good each day in 
return.* So the child was called Jarasandha*, which signifies 
“united by Jan", and he increased daily like to the moon 
in its first phase. 

Krishna said unto Yudhishthira: “This monarch of 
Magadha cannot be vanquished in battle even by gods 
or by demons. But he may be overcome in a conflict, 
fighting svith bare arms. Now I am * Policy Bhima is 
‘Strength’, and Aejuna is ‘Protector’. Together, O king, 
we will surely accomplish the death of Jarasandha, who is 
arrogant and covetous and proud." 

Said Yudhishthira: “Do as it seemeth best unto thee, 
O lord of the universe; thou art our wise counsellor and 
guide." 

Then Krishna, Arjuna, and Bhima disguised them- 
selves as Brahmans and went towards the city of Mathura, 
which was Jarasandha’s capital. When they arrived there 

‘ta one t.! the Z{T7«'“ «nopl« Ontii 'u cdlcd •the progenj’ of the two 

eawt Itie end Kepthyi". 

’Like the Earopeaa bouiehold deet aoS Suncb ’ f 'ea. ja.r*4uoe1ia. 
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they entered the palace of the mighty rajah like to moun- 
tain lions eyeing cattle-folds. They went boldly before the 
king decked with flowers, and the king said; ‘ Ye are 

welcome.” ' . , i . 

Arjuna and Bhima were silent, but Knshna spake t 
Jarasandha, saying: -‘These two men are observing vows, 
and vn]l not open their mouths untU midnight ; after tha 
hour they will speak.” ^ 

The king provided for his guests in the sacnficial 

chamber, and after midnight he J 

covering that they were wamors, he asked : 

truly who yc are, and why ye have come .. 

Said Krishna; “Wo are decked w,th flowers to achev-e 
prosperity, and we have entered the abode of our enem) 
to fuim the vows of Kshatriyas." j 

Jarasandha said; “I have never done you an injury. 
Why, therefore, do ye regard me “ j ,he 
Then Krishna revealed himself, and “P*"™ ^ 
king because that he was wont to offer up J" jj; 
Shi« the rajahs whom ho took captive ^ 
said: “Thou hast slaughtered our kinsmen 
ner because thou dost iMgme t „t 

who is so powerful as thou For thy 
doomed to go to Yama’s of India 

a time. But thou canst attain to the Heaven 
by dying the death of a Kshatriya in I"'® j/, 

,4rs Now, O king, wo challenge thee 
^ the rajahs who arc in thy dungeons, or die 

^"llid the kingi ■*. have taken -Plive in M..lcJ« 

royal pnsoners of mine, whom ^ ^ therefore 

to Shiva, according to 

meet in battle, army against army, or 

combat.” 
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Kn^hna ta ^!- “ NTrct thru one of u» in ainglc 
lombQi. With whom drot thou dc'oc to 

Then Jjraiandha c»prr»»cJ hi* tr?'h lo meet Hhima 
in biTtJe. Bhitna v\i» made plaJ threeaf, for, in troth, 
he thintci! for the conflict ; Inil he dcaired that they 
• hould fjht without weapon*, and the kinj contented, 
and made ready for the fray. 

Now Jaraiandha wa* of lofty ttaturc and great 
iirrnplh, and he foupht »o fiercely that the combat Utted 
for thirteen dap in prc*cnrt of great multitude* of the 
people. In the end the king wa* swunp aloft, and hi* 
back wa* broken over Rhima'* knee. Then a mighty 
tumult aroic, which cau*ed all who were there to quake 
with fear, for the roar of the Pandava* mingled with the 
ihricks of Janundha ere death silenceil him. 

Krishna went boldly into the palace and set free all 
the rajah* who were in aptivity. And one by one they 
took vow* to attend the Impenal aaenfiee. Then Kri*hna 
received Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and installed him 
a* Rajah of Magadha. » 

^Yhe^ the great Yodhishthira came to know that 
Jarasandha had been slain, he sent forth his four brethren 
with great armic* to collect tnbuie from every rajah in 
the world.* Some there were among the kings who 
welcomed them; others had to be conquered in battle. 
But when they had sworn allegiance to Yudhishlhira, they 
joined the Pandasra force and assisted in achieving further 
victories. A whole year went past ere the brethren re- 
turned again unto Indra-prastha. 

Krishna came from Dwaraka to aid Y’udhishthira at 
the ceremony, and he brought with him much wealth and 
a mighty army. 

Stately pavilions were erected for the kings who came 
I TbM {(, ia ha>|]i«fs Isdii, 
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said, “ is the origin of all things; the universe came into 
being for him alone. He is the incarnation of the 
Creator, the everlasting one, who is beyond man’s com- 
prehension.” 

When the Arghya was given unto Krishna, Sishu- 
pala, the Rajah of Chedi, arose in wrath and said: “It 
ill becomes thee, O Yudhbhthira, to honour thus an 
uncrowned chieftain. Gathered about thee are ruling 
kings of highest fame. If the honour be due to age, 
then V^udeva can daim it before his son; if it is due 
to the foremost rajah, then Drupada should be honoured; 
if it is due to wisdom, Drona is the most worthy; if it is 
due to holiness, Vyasa is the greatest. Drona's son hath 
more knowledge than Krishna, Duryodhana is peerless 
among younger men, Kripa is the worthiest priest, and 
Karna the greatest archer. For what reason should hom- 
age be paid unto Krishna, who is neither the holiest priest, 
the wisest preceptor, the greatest warrior, not the fore- 
most chieftain? To the shame of this assembly be it said 
that it doth honour the murderer of his own rajah, this 
cowherd of low birth.” 

So spake Sishupala, the tiger-hearted one, and terrible 
was his wrath. He hated Krishna, because that he had 
carried away by force the beautiful Rukmini, who had 
been betrothed unto himself, the mighty Rajah of Chedi. 

Krishna then spoke. Calm was he of voice and 
demeanour, but his eyes were bright. Unto the rajahs 
/ he said: “Hear me, O ye princes and kings I The 
evil-tongued Sishupala is descended from a daughter 
of our race, and in my heart I have never sought to 
work ill against a kinsman. But once, when 1 went 
eastward, he sacked my sea-swept Dwaraka and laid low 
its temple; once he broke foith with a rajah and cast him 
into prison; once he seized the consort of a king by 
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to mtend the greet Mcrifice: their 
they were swan -white and flecked with radiant g • 
Silver and gold adorned the walls of the rooms* ^ 
were richly perfumed and carpeted and furnished to bebt 

ea.e to Iod.-pr,«he in dl -heir 
splendour and greeted mightjr Yudhishthira. 
rierc friends brought gifts, and ‘“VS 

subdued in battle brought tnbutc. 
blind old Dhritarashtra came, and mth hnn were P 
and Bhishma and Vidura. ” J,s 

brethren came also, professing fnendship, 
with bow and spear and mace. Drona and h , ^ 
their enemies Drupato and his 
Balarama, Keishnas brothce, and their . , 

And among many others f S gcldw 

of Chedi>, and his son, and both wore bngn g 

Many Brahmans assembled at Indm-pwtha, 
Krishna honoured them and washed tee tee 
gifts that were given to these holy y jyeiy 

fomputation. In great num^ ame 
caste also; and all were feasted ’""'•"'“h „„,ly on 

words “Take ye and eat" were heard eontmuousy 
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among the assembled „eatest among 

to honour him who was regard “ “ „„ set 

them by presenting the Aighya . * ^ ,hat the 

ablaze. First Bhishma spake forth and ^ 
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noblest and greatest among them an. 
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said, “is the origin of all things; the universe came into 
being for him alone. He is the incarnation of the 
Creator, the everlasting one, who is beyond man's com- 
prehension." 

When the Argh)'a was given unto Krishna, Sishu- 
pala, the Rajah of Chcdi, arose in wrath and said: “It 
ill becomes thee, O Yudhishthira, to honour thus an 
uncrowned chieftain. Gathered about thee are ruling 
kings of highest fame. If the honour be due to age, 
then Vasudeva can claim it before his son; if it is due 
to the foremost rajah, then Drupada should be honoured; 
if it is due to wisdom, Drona is the most worthy; if it is 
due to holiness, Vyasa 1$ the greatest. Drona's son hath 
more knowledge than Krishna, Duryodhana is peerless 
among younger men, Knpa is the worthiest pnest, and 
Kama the greatest archer. For what reason should hom- 
age be paid unto Krishna, who is neither the holiest priest, 
the wisest ^ceptor, the gceitest warrior, ror the fore- 
most chieftain? To the shame of this assembly be it aaid 
that it doth honour the murderer of his own rajah, this 
cowherd of low birth.” 

So spake Sishupala, the tiger-hearted one, and terrible 
was his wrath. He hated Knshna, because that he had 
carried away by force the beautiful Rukmini, who had 
I'cen betrothed unto himself, the mighty Rajah of Chedt. 

Krishna then spoke. Calm was he of voice and 
demeanour, but his eyes were bright. Unto the raiths 
, he said; “Hear me, O yc jwinm and kings 1 The 
evU-tOngued Sishupala » descended from a daughter 
of our race, and in my heart I hasx never sought to 
work ill against a kinstnan. Rut once, when 1 wert 
eastward, he sacked my sca-sw^f UwaraVa a.nd laid low 
ita temple; once he broke faith with a ntah and cast him 
into prison; once he seized the consort of a k:ng by 
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to attend the great sacrifice: their turrets ircre high, and 
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Yudhishthira commanded his brothers to perform the 
funeral rites over the dead with every honour. So the 
body of Sishupala was burned and the oblation poured 
forth. Then his son was proclaimed Rajah of Chedi. 

Thereafter the great sacrifice was performed with 
solemnity and in peace. Krishna, who had maintained 
the supremacy of Yudhishthira by slaying a dangerous 
and jealous rival, looked on benignly. 

Holy water tvas sprinkled by the Brahmans, and all 
the monarchs made obeisance and honoured Yudhishthira; 
saying : “ Thou hast extended the fame of thy mighty 
sire, Pandu, and thou art become even greater than he 
was. Thou hast graced with this sacrifice thine high station 
and fulfilled all our hopes. Now, O emperor over all, 
permil us to depart to our own homes, and bestow thy 
blessing upon us.” 

So one by one they took leave of Yudhishthira and 
went away, and the four Pandavas accompanied the 
greatest of them to the confines of their kingdoms. 
Krishna was the last to bid farewell. 

Said Yudhishthira: “Unto thee 1 owe all things. 
Because thou wert here, O valorous one, I was able to 
perform the great sacrifice.” 

Krishna said : “ Monarch of all ! rule thou over 
thy people with a father's wisdom and care. Be unto 
them like rain which nourishcth the parched fields; be 
a shade in hot sunshine; be a cloudless heaven bending 
over all. Be thou ever free from pride and passion; 
ever rule with power and justice and holiness, O 
Yudhishthira.” 

So he spake from his chariot and then went his way, 
and Yudhishthira turned homeward with tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

Now when Durj’odhana had witnessed the triumph 
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force; and once he disguised himscff as (he husband of 
a chaste princess and deceived her. And I have suffered 
because of his sins, nor sought vengeance, because that 
he vns of our own race. He hath even come after my 
consort Uukmini, and is worthy of death.” 

As he spoke, the fices of many rajahs grew red with 
shame and anger, but Sishupala laughed aloud and made 
answer; “I seek no mer^ from Krishna, nor do I fear 
him.” 

Then Krishna thought of his bright, resistless discus, 
and immediately it was in his hand. In anger he spake 
forth and said; “Hear me, ye lords of earth! I have 
promised the pious mother of Sishupala to pardon a 
hundred sins committed by her son. And I have ful- 
filled my vow. But now the number is more than full, 
and I will slay him, O ye mighty rajahs, before year eyes." 

Having spoken thus, Krishna flung the discus, and 
it struck Sishupala on the neck, so that his head was 
severed from his body. He fell down like to a cliff struck 
by the thunderbolt. Then the assembled rajahs beheld 
a great wonder, for the passion-cleansed soul of Sishu- 
pala issued from his body, beautiful as the sun in heaven, 
and went towards Krishna. Its eyes were like to lotus 
blooms, and its form like to a flame ; and it adored 
Krishna and entered into his body.* 

The rajahs all looked on, silent and amazed, while 
thunder bellowed out of heaven, and lightning flashed, 
and rain poured down in torrents. Some grew angry, 
and laid hands on their weapons to avenge the death 
of Sishupala; others r^oiced that he had been slain; 
the Brahmans chanted the praises of Krishna. 

* Kriibo* Iifmtniei the of «!iom WH on laan‘Jt‘^ 

wba wn rpfvtfd to boro booo bofm with thret *7*^ intorojiioO 

SluT*. Kvlnuni «u JO iocanuliso ofloUiai, 
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Yudhishthira commanded his brothers to perform the 
funeral rites over the dead with every honour. So the 
body of Sishupala was burned and the oblation poured 
forth. Then his son was proclaimed Rajah of Chedi. 

Thereafter the great sacrifice was performed with 
solemnity and in peace. Krishna, who had maintained 
the supremacy of Yudhishthira by slaying a dangerous 
and jealous nval, looked on benignly. 

Holy water was sprinkled by the Brahmans, and all 
the monarchs made obeisance and honoured Yudhishthira, 
saying : “ Thou hast extended the fame of thy mighty 
sire, Pandu, and thou art become even greater than he 
was. Thou hast graced with this sacrifice thine high station 
and fulfilled all our hopes. Now, O emperor over all, 
permit us to depart to our own homes, and bestow thy 
blessing upon us." 

So one by one they took leave of Yudhishthira and 
went away, and the four Pandavas accompanied the 
greatest of them to the confines of their kingdoms. 
Krishna was the last to bid farewell. 

Said Yudhishthira: “Unto thee I owe all things. 
Because thou wert here, O valorous one, 1 was able to 
perform the great sacrifice.” 

Krishna said : “ Monarch of all ! rule thou over 
thy people with a father’s wisdom and care. Be unto 
them like rain which nourisheth the parched fields; be 
a shade in hot sunshine; be a cloudless heaven bending 
over all. Be thou ever free from pride and passion; 
ever rule with power and justice and holiness, O 
Yudhishthira." 

So he spake from his chariot and then went his way, 
and Yudhishthira turned homeward with tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

Now when Durycdhina had witnessed the triumph 
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of the Pandavas, his heart burned with jealous rage. He 
envied the splendour of the palaces at Indra-prastha; 
he envied the glory achieved by Yudhishthira. Well 
he knew that he could not overcome the Pandavas in 
open conflict, so be plotted with bis brethren to accom- 
plish their fall by artifice and by wrong. 

As in after-time the wise Sanja^-a said; “The gods 
first deprive of his reason that man unto whom thq' 
ultimately send disgrace and defeat". 

But Duryodhana had to work the will of the Creator 
under the influence of fate, and it was doomed that the 
Pandavas should suffer for a time at his hands. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Great Gambling Match 

DdPyoJhani'i Ptnt^SKaktfOt (tie Carttbldr — Dicv->-Cha>1rr(;c ro 

Yu4>ii«Vii^i\r« — An ''tiequai Cmi'w Kinjilom »«d bmnu* 

Slitft— 'Drivfia ]| Sukf4 in«l llwat Dvliuuna huitit^nj hrf — rindiva 

.^Ufrn'* Api>f»l»— Tr»»tf\l >< • Attcffi lo Dureb* hrf— Taantnl 

by Kira* ritnni»'« Tmiblt Vo«>» _ AUmmy Omfn»~ Panili*’** fttam 
LiUtty—Sdffln'J Cin'Kint fa mis r«i5«. 

Now Sh ileum, I’rimf of GandhirV and brother of Dhnta- 
rashtra's queen, was renowned for his skill as a pamblcr. 
He always cnjo)Td pe'od fortune because that he played 
with loaded dice. Duryodhint plotted with him, desmng 
greatly to subjugate the I*andava«, and Shaltuni sikI: “ Re 
advised by me. Yudhuhthira loves the dice, although 
he knows not how to play. Ask him to throw dice with 
me, for there is no gambler who is my equal in the three 
worlds. I will put him to shame. I wdl win from him 
his kingdom, O bull among men." 

Hur)odhana was well plca*eil at this proposal, and 
he went Iwforc his blind father, the maharaiih, and pre- 
a-ai\cd upon him to irmte the I'andavas to Hasiinapur 
for ■ fnendly pamMing match, despite the warnings of 
the royal counsellors. 

5aid D^Titarashtra'. “If the pods s.'t merciful, my 
*ons Will cause no dispute. Ixt it t'e as fate bath or- 
dained. No esnl can happen so len; as 1 am near. 
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Prince Shakuni of Gandhari was there also with his false 
dice. 

When salutations bad passed, and the great company 
were seated, Shakuni invited Yudhishthira to play. 

Said Yudhiahthirai “ I will play if mine opponent will 
promise to throw feirly, without trickery and deceit. 
Deceitful gambling is sinful, and unworthy a Kshatriya; 
there is no prowess in it. Wise men do not applaud 
a player who winneth by foul means.” 

Shakuni said: “A skilled gambler ever playeth with 
purpose to vanquish his opponent, as one warrior fighteth 
another less skilled than himself to accomplish his over- 
throw. Such is the practise in all contests ; a man plays 
or fights to achieve victory. . . . But if thou art in dread 
of me, O Yudhishthira, and afraid that thou wilt lose, 
'twere better if thou didst not play at all.” 

Said Yudhishthira: “Having been challenged, I cannot 
withdraw. I fear not to fight or to play with any man. 

. . . But first say who doth challenge and who is to lay 
stakes equally with me.” 

Then Duryodhana spoke, saying: “0 rajah, 1 will 
supply jewels and gold and any stakes thou wilt of 
as great value as thou canst set down. It is for me 
that Shakuni, my uncle, is to throw the dice.” 

Said Yudhishthira: “This is indeed a strange challenge. 
One man is to throw the dice and another is to lay the 
stakes. Such is contrary' to all practice. If, however, 
thou art determined to play in this fashion, let the game 
begin.” 

Well did the Rajah of Indra-prastha know then that 
the match would not be played fairly. But he sat down, 
notwithsUnding, to throw dice with Shakuni. 

At the first throw Yudhishthira lost; indeed, he lost 
at every throw on that fatal day. He gambled away all 
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his money and ail his jewels, his jewelled chariot with 
golden bells, and all his cattle; still he played on, and he 
lost his thousand war elephants, his slaves and beautiful 
slave girls, and the remainder of his goods; and ne.Tt, he 
staked and lost the whole kingdom of the Pandat'as, save 
the lands which he had gifted to the Brahmans. Nor 
did he cease to play then, despite the advace cffcrcU 
him by the chieftains who were there. One by one he 
staked and lost his brethren; and he staked himself and 
lost also. 

Said Shakuni; ** You have done il), Yudhishthin, in 
staking thine own self, for now thou hast become a slas’c; 
but if thou wilt stake Draupadi now and win, all that 
thou hast lost will be restored unto thee." 

Yudhishthira said: “So be it. I svill stake Draupatlu” 
At these words the whole company was stricken with 
horror. Vidun swooned, and the facts of Bhishma and 
Dfona grew pallid; many groaned; but Duryedhana and 
his brethren rejoiced openly before all men. 

Shakuni threw the dice, and Yudhishthira lost this 
the lass throw. In this manner was Draupadi won by 
Duryodharu. 

Then all the onlookers gared one upon another w 
silence and w:de-<yed- Karna and Duhsasana’ and other 
young pnnecs laughed aloud. 

liuryodhana rose proudly and spake unto \'idun, 
sarirg: “Now ftaiten unto Draupadi and bid her to 
fo-me hit.her to sweep the thambers with the ether bond*- 
wnmen.” _ 

'V'jJura was made tr.prj, and answered him: “Thy 
words are wkVed, O Duryodhana. Thou canst not 
a Udy cf royal Mrth to become a hnusehoU 
slave. Besides, she is rot thy slare, because Vudhlshthiri 
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did stake his own freedom before he staked Draupadi. 
Thou couldst not win aught from a slave who had no 
power to stake the princess.” 

But Duryodhana cursed Vidura, and bade one of his 
servants to bring Draupadi before him. 

Said Vidura: “Duryodhana is this day deprived of 
his reason. Dishonesty is one of the doors to hell. By 
practising dishonesty Duryodhana will accomplish yet the 
ruin of the Kauravas.*’ 

The beautiful Draupadi mas sitting at peace within 
the fair dwelling set apart for the Pandavas on the banks 
of the Ganges; its walls and towers were mirrored on the 
broad clear waters. Then suddenly, as a jackal enters 
stealthily the den of a lion, the menial sent by Duryod- 
hana entered the palace and stood before high-born 
Draupadi. 

Said this man: “O queen, the mighty son of Pandu 
hath played and lost; he hath lost all, even his reason, 
and he hath staked thee, and thou hast been won by 
Duryodhana. And now Duryodhana bids me to say 
that thou art become his slave, and must obey him like 
to other female slaves. So come thou with me, for thou 
must henceforth engage in menial work." 

Draupadi was astounded when he spake these words, 
and in her anguish she cried: “Have I heard thee aright? 
Hath my husband, the king, staked and lost me in his 
madness? Did he stake and loose aught beside?” 

Said the man: “ Yudhishthira hath lost all his riches 
and his kingdom; he staked his brethren and lost them 
one by one; he staked himself and lost; and then he 
staked thee, O queen, and lost also. Therefore, come 
thou with me.” 

Draupadi rose in her pride and spoke angrily, saying: 
“ If my lord did stake himself and become a slave, he 
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his money and all his jewels, his jewelled chariot will 
golden bellsj and all his cattle; still he played on, and h< 
lost his thousand war elephants, his slaves and beautifo' 
slave girls, and the remainder of his goods; and next, ht 
staked and lost the whole kingdom of the Pandavas, save 
the lands which he had gifted to the Brahmans. Nor 
did he Cease to play then, despite the advdcc offered 
him by the chieftains who were there. One by one he 
staked and lost his brethren; and he staked himself and 
lost also. 

Said Shakuni: " You have done ill, Yudhishthira, in 
staking thine own self, for now thou hast become a slave; 
but if thou will stake Draupadi now and win, all that 
thou hast lost will be restored unto thee.” 

Yudhishthira said; “ So be it I will stake DraupadL” 

At these words the whole company was stricken with 
horror. Vidura swooned, and the facts of Bhishma and 
Drona grew pallid; many groaned; but Dury’odhana and 
his brethren rejoiced openly before all men. 

Shakuni threw the dice, and Yudhishthira lost this 
the last throw. In this manner was Draupadi won by 
Durj'odhana. 

Then all the onlookers gazed one upon another in 
silence and wide-eyed. Kama and Duhsasana* and other 
young princes laughed aloud. 

Duryodhana rose proudly and spake unto Vidura, 
saying: “Now hasten unto Draupadi and bid her to 
come hither to sweep the chambers with the other bonds- 
women.” 

Vidura was made angry, and answered him; “Thy 
words are wicked, O Dur^dhana. Thou canst not 
command a lady of royal birth to become .a househol 
slave. Besides, she is not thyslave, because Yudhishthira 
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naked now, thou must foBow me. Hast thou not become 
a slave, fairly staked and fairly won? Henceforth thou 
wilt serve among the other menials.” 

Trembling and faint, Draupadi was dragged through 
the streets by Duhsasana. When she stood before the 
elders and the chieftains in the pavilion she cried: “ For- 
cive me because that I have come hither in this unseemly 
plight. , ." 

Bhishma and Drona and the other elders who were 
there hung their heads in shame. 

Unto Duhsasana Draupadi said angrily: “Cease thy 
wickedness! Defile me no longer with unclean hands. 
A woman’s hair is sacred.” 

Sacred indeed were the locks of the Pandava queen, for 
they had been sprinkled with water sanctified by mantras 
at the imperial sacrifice. 

Weeping, she cried: “ Hear and help me, O ye elders. 
You have wives and children of your own. Will you 
permit this wrong to be continued. Answer me now." 

But no man spake a word. 

Draupadi wept and said: “Why this silence? . , . 
Will no man among )-e protect a sinless woman? . . . 
I.ost is the fame of the Kauravas, the ancient glory of 
Bharata, and the prowess of the Kshatriyas! . . . Why 
w ill not the sons of Pandu protect their outraged queen ? 
. . . And hath Bhishnu lo»t his virtue and Drona his 
power? . . . Will Yudhishihira no longer defend one 
who is wronged? . . . Why art ye all silent while this 
dees! of shame is done I’cforc you?” 

As she spake thus, Draupault glanced round the sons 
of Pandu one by one, and their Keirts thirsted for ven- 
geance. Bhishma’i face was dark, Drona clenched his 
teeth, and Vidura, white and angry, gated upon Duhsasana 
with amije while he tore off Draupadi's veil and addressed 
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could not wager me, for a slave owns neither his owr 
life nor the life of another. Speak, therefore, unto mj 
husband these words, and unto Durj’odhana say: ‘Drau- 
padi hath not been won 

The man returned to the assembly and spake unto 
Yudhishlhira the words which Draupadi had said, but 
he bowed his head and was silent. 

Duryodhana was made angry by the defiant answer 
of the proud queen, and he said unto his brother Duh- 
sasana; “ The sons of Pandu are our slaves, and thy heart 
is without fear for them. Go thou to the palace and 
bid the princess, my humble menial, to come hither 
quickly." 

Red-eyed and proud Duhsasana hastened to the 
palace. He entered the inner chambers and stood before 
Draupadi, who was clad in but a single rob^ while her 
hair hung loosely. 

Said the evil-hearted Kaurava: “O princess of Pan- 
chala with fair lotus eyes, thou hast been staked and lost 
fairly at the game of hazard. Hasten, therefore, and stand 
before thy lord Duryodhana, for thou art now his bright- 
eyed slave." 

Draupadi heard and trembled. She covered her eyes 
with her hands before the hated Duhsasana; her checks 
turned pale and her heart sickened. Then suddenly she 
leapt up and sought to escape to an inner room. But 
the evil-hearted prince seized her by the hair, for he 
no longer feared the sons of Pandu, and the beautiful 
princess quivered and shook in her loose attire like to 
a sapling which is shaken by the storm wind. Crouching 
on her knees, she cried angrily, while tears streamed from 
her lotus eyes; “Begone! O shameless prince. <^n 
modest woman appear before strangers in loose attire? 

Said stem and cruel Duhsasana: “ Even if thou weft 
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naked now, thou must follow me. Hast thou not become 
a slave, fairly staked and feirly won ? Henceforth thou 
wilt serve among the other menials.” 

Trembling and feint, Draupadi was dragged through 
the streets by Duhsasana. When she stood before the 
elders and the chieftains in the pavilion she cried: “ For- 
eive me because that I have come hither in this unseemly 
plight. ...” 

Bhishma and Drona and the other elders who were 
there hung their heads in shame. 

Unto Duhsasana Draupadi said angrily: “Cease thy 
wickedness ! Defile me no longer with unclean hands. 
A woman’s hair is sacred.” 

Sacred indeed were the locks of the Pandava queen, for 
they had been sprinkled with water sanctified by mantras 
at the imperial sacrifice. 

Weeping, she cried: “Hear and help roe >0 ye elders. 
You have wives and children of your own. Will you 
permit this wrong to be continued. Answer me now." 

But no man spake a word. 

Draupadi wept and said : “ Why this silence ? . . . 
Will no man among ye protect a sinless woman? . , , 
Lost is the fame of the Kauravas, the ancient glory of 
Bharata, and the prowess of the Kshatriyas 1 . . . Why 
will not the sons of Pandu protect their outraged queen ? 
. . . And hath Bhishma lost his virtue and Drona his 
power? . . . Will Yudhishthira no longer defend one 
who is wronged? . . . W'hy are ye all silent while this 
deed of shame is done before you?" 

As she spake thus, Draupadi glanced round the sons 
of Pitidu one by one, and their hearts thirsted for ven- 
geance. Bhlshma’s face was dark, Drona clenched his 
teeth, and Wdura, white and angry, gazed upon Duhsasana 
with amaze while he tore off Draupadi’s veil and addressed 
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hath gamMed thw away. Thou wert his» and must 
accept thy fate. Ilenceforward thou wjlt be the sla« 
of the Kaun^i pnnee*. Thou must obey them and 
please them with thy beauty. . . . Tis meet that thou 
shoulJst now seek for thpcif a husband who wiU love 
thee too srcll to stake thee ai dice and suffer thee to be 
put to shame. . . . Ue assured that no one wiU blame 
a humble menial, as thou now art, who looks with eyes 
of love upon great and noble warriors. Remern^ tnat 
Yudhishthira is no longer thy husband; he 
a slave, and a slave can have no wtfe. . . . Ahl sweet 
Princess of Panchala, these whom thou didst cho«e at 
thy swayamvara have gambled and lost thee; their On 
dom they have lost, and their power also. 

At these words Bhima’s bosom heaved with an^r 
and with shame. Red-eyed he scowled 
seemed 'to be the image of flaming Wrath. Unto 
hishthira he spake grimly, saying: “If you “ 

staked our freedom and our queen, O king an 
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brother, this son of a charioteer would not have taunted 
us in this manner.” 

Yudhishthira bowed his head in shame, nor answered 
a word. 

Arjuna reproved Bhima for his bitter words; but 
Pritha’s mighty son, the slayer of Asuras, said: “If I 
am not permitted to punish the tormentor of Draupadi, 
bring me a fire that 1 may thrust my hands into it.” 

A deep uproar rose from the assembly, and the ciders 
applauded the wronged lady and censured Duhsasana. 
Bhima clenched his bands and, with quivering lips, cried 
out: 

“ Hear my terrible words, O ye Kshatriyas. . . . May 
I never reach Heaven if I do not yet seize Duhsasana in 
battle and, tearing open his breast, drink his very life 
blood I . . 

Again he spoke and said: “ If Yudhishthira will per- 
mit me, I will slay the wretched sons of Dhritarashtra with- 
out weapons, even as a lion slays small animals.” 

Then Bhishma and Vidura and Drona cried out : 
“Forbear, O Bhima I Everything is possible in thee.” 

Duryodhana gloried in his hour of triumph, and unto 
the elder of the Pandava brethren spake tauntingly and 
said: “Yudhishthira, thou art spokesman for thy brethren, 
and they owe thee obedience. Speak and say, thou who 
dost ever speak truly, hast thou lost thy kingdom and 
thy brethren and thine own self? O Yudhishthira, hast 
thou lost even the beauteous Draupadi ? And hath she, 
thy wedded wife, become our humble menial?” 

Yudhishthira heard him with downcast c)-es, but his 
lips moved not. , . . Then Kama laughed; but Bhtshtna, 
pious and old, wept in silence. 

Then Duryodhana cast burning eyes upon Draupadi, 
and, baring his knee, insnted her, as a slave, to sit upon it. 
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her with foul words. When she lookc 1 
Kaurava brethren, Duhusanisatd: “Ha! c 
thou to look now, O slave?” 

Shakuni and Kama laughed to hear T 
a slave, and they cried out: “Welt spoken, 

Duhsasana endeavoured to strip the ' 
before the assembly; but Draupadi, in her 
aloud to Krishna, invoking him as the c 
the soul of the universe, and entreated ' 
Krishna heard her, and multiplied her • 
Duhsasana was unable to accomplish 
pose. 

Kama spake to Draupadi and sa- 
blame, O princess, that thou hast f 
woman's fate is controlled by her hut' 
hath gambled thee away. Thou v 
accept thy fate. Henceforward the 
of the Kaurava princes. Thou m' 
please them with thy beauty. . . . 
shouldst now seek for thyself a hi 
thee too well to stake thee at dice 
put to shame. ... Be assured ih 
a humble menial, as thou now art 
of love upon great and noble wa* 
Yudhishthira is no longer thy hu 
a slave, and a slave can have n 
Princess of Panchaia, those whe 
thy swayamvara have gambled s 
dom they have lost, and thdr i 
' At these words Bhima’s I 
and with shame. Red-eyed b 
seemed 'to be the image of P 
hishthira he spake grimly, ■ 
staked our freedom ' ' « 
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liberty now my lord and husband Yudhishthira. Having 
been a prince, it is not seemly that he should be called 
a slave.” 

Dhritarashtra said: “Thy wish is granted. Ask a 
second boon and blessing, O fair one. Thou dost deserve 
more than a single boon.” 

Said Draupadi : “ Let Aijuna and Bhima and their 
younger brethren be set free also and allowed to de- 
part now with their horses and their chariots and their 
weapons.” 

Dhritarashtra said: “So be it, O high-born princess. 
Ask yet another boon and blessing and Jt will be granted 
thee.” 

Said Draupadi: “ I seek no other boon, thou generous 
monarch: I am a Kshatriya by birth, and not like to a 
Brahman, who craveth for gifts without end. Thou hast 
freed my husbands from slavery: they will regain their 
fortunes by their own mighty deeds.” 

Then the Pandava brethren departed from Hastina- 
pur with Prltha and Draupadi, and returned unto the 
city of Indra-prastha. 

The Kauravas were made angry, and Duryodhana 
remonstrated with his royal sire and said: “Thou hast 
permitted the Pandava princes to depart in their anger; 
now they will make ready to wage war against us to 
regain their kingdom and their wealth; when they return 
they will slay us all. Permit us, therefore, to throw dice 
with them once again. We wU stake our liberty, and 
be it laid down that the side which loseth shall go into 
exile for twelve full years, and into concealment for a year 
thereafter. By this arrangement a bloody war may be 
averted.” 

Dhritarashtra granted his son’s wish and recalled the 
Pandavas. So it came to pass that Yudhishthira sat down 
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once again to play with Shakuni, and once again ShakunI 
brought forth the loaded dice. Ere long the game ended, 
and Yudhishthira had lost. 

Duhsasana danced with joy and cried aloud: “Now is 
established the empire of Duryodhina.” 

Said Bhima: “Be not too gladsome, O Duhsasana. 
Hear and remember my words: May I never reach 
Heaven or meet my sires until 1 shall ^nk thy blood!” 

Then the Pandava princes cast off their royal garments 
and clad themselves in deerskins like humble mendicants. 
Yudhishthira bade farewell to Dhritarashtra and Bhishma 
and Kripa and Vidura, one by one, and he even said /Or- 
well to the Kaurava brethren. 

Said Vidura: “Thy mother, the royal Pritha, is too 
old to wander with thee through forest and jungle. Let 
her dwell here until the years of your exile have passed 
away.” 

Yudhishthira spoke for his brethren and said: “Be it 
so, O saintly Vidura. Now bless us ere we depart, for 
thou hast been unto us like to a father.” 

Then Vidura blessed each one of the Pandava princes, 
saying: “Be saintly in exile, subdue your passions, leam 
truth in your sorrow, and return in happiness. May 
these eyes be blessed by beholding thee in Hastinapur 
once again.” 

Pritha wept over Draupadi and blessed her. Then 
the Princess of Fanchala went forth with loose tresses; 
but ere she departed from the dty she vowed a vow, 
saying; “ From this day my hair will fall over my fore- 
head Until Bhima shall have slain Duhsasana and drunk 
his blood ; then shall Bhima tie up my tresses while his 
hands are yet wet with the blood of Duhsasana.” 

The Pandava princes wandered towards the deep forest, 
and Draupadi followed them. 
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Yvdhishthira Umented his fate to the Brahmans as he 
wandered towards the forest. “ Our kingdom is lost to 
us,” he said, “ and our fortune ; everything is lost } we 
depact in sorrow, and must live on ^uits and roots and 
the produce of the chase. In the woods arc many perils 
— many reptiles and hungry wjld animals seeking their 
prey.” 

A Brahman advised the deposed rajah to call upon 
the sun god, and Yudbishthira prayed: “ O sun, thou art 
the eye of the universe, the soul of all things that are ; 
thou art the creator; thou art Indra, thou art Vishnu, 
thou art Brahma, thou art Prajapati, lord of creatures, 
father of gods and man; thou art fire, thou art Mind; 
thou art lord of all, the eternal Brahma.” 

Then Surya* appeared before Yudhishthlra and gave 
unto him a copper pot, which was ever filled with food 
for the brethren.* 

t The tuii god. 

* Like the ** Pot of Wortb” poMeeeeS by the Celtic FinnMnac-CouL 
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Pandava, to the garden of Kuvera,‘ King of Yakshas, lord 
of treasure, who dwells in Mount Kailasa in the Hima- 
laps ; then Bhima procured sweet-scented flowers, which 
gave youth to those who had grown aged and turned grief 
into joy, and these he gave unto Draupadi. 

l^shna came to visit the Pandavas in the forest, and 
Draupadi lamented before him, saying ; “ The evil-hearted 
Duryodhana dared to claim me for his slave. Fie! fie! 
upon the Pandavas because that they looked on in silence 
when I was put to shame. Is it not the duty of a husband 
to protect his wife? . . . These husbands of mine, who 
have the prowess of Hons, saw me afflicted, nor lifted a 
hand to save.” 

Draupadi wept bitter tears from her exquisite coppery 
eyes, but Krishna at length comforted her, saying : “ Thou 
wilt yet live to see the wives of those men who persecuted 
thee lamenting over their fallen husbands as they welter 
in their life blood. ... I will help the Pandavas, and thou 
wilt be once again a queen over kings.” 

Krishna said to Yudhishthira: “ Had I been at Dwaraka 
when thou wert called upon to visit Hastinapur, this unfair 
match would not have taken place, for I would have warned 
Dhritarashtra. But I was waging a war against demons. 

. . . What can I do, now that this disaster is accom- 
plished? ... It is not easy to confine the waters after 
the dam hath burst.” 

After Krishna returned to his kingdom, Draupadi con- 
tinued to lament her fate. She said to Yudhishthira : 
“The sinful, evil-hearted Duryodhana hath a heart of 
steel. . . . O king, I lie on the ground, remembering my 
soft luxurious bed. I, who sit on a grass mat, cannot for- 
get my chairs of ivory. I have seen thee in the court of 

1 Like tke Teutonic clf king Lmm. wboec eeoaSerful rote garden la tmoeg the 
Tgroleae tnouncaina.— r/urue/e Afjtk Ijpmd, 
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monarchs ; now thou art a beggar, I have gazed upon 
thee in thy silken robes, who art now dad in rags. . . - 
What peace can my heart know now, O king, remember- 
ing the things that have been? My heart is full of grief. 
. . . Doth not thy wath blaze up, seeing thy brothers in 
distress and me in sorrow? How canst thou forgive thy 
cruel enemy ? Art thou devoid of anger, Yudhishthira? 
. . . Alas! a Kshatriya who doth not act at the right 
moment — who forgiveth the foeman he should strike 
down, is the most despised of all men. The hour hath 
now come for thee to seek vengeance ; the present is not 
a time for forgiveness.” , , 

Said the wise Yudhishthira: “Anger is sinful; tt 
the cause of destruction. He that is angry cannot dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. Anger sUyeth one 
who should be reverenced; it doth reverence to one who 
should be slain. An angry man may commit his own 
soul to hell. Know thou that wise men control their 
wrath so as to achieve prosperity both in this world and 
in the next. A weak man cannot control his wrath; but 
men of wisdom and insight seek to subdue their passions, 
knowing that he who is angry cannot perceive things m 
their true perspective. None but ignorant people rega 
anger as equivalent to encig)'. . . • Because fools commi 
folly, should I who seek wisdom do likewise. , • • 
wrongs were not righted except by chastisement, c 
whole world would speedily be destroyed, for 
destruction ; it maketh men to slay one another. 
Draupadil it is meet to be forgiving; one should fo^v 
every wrong. He who is forgmng shall attain to , 
bliss; he who is foolish and cannot forgive Is dcstmye 
both in this world and in the next. Forgiveness is 
greatest virtue; it is sacrifice; it is tradition; it ** ' 
spiration. Forgiveness, O beautiful one! is holiness, 
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is Truth; it is Brahma. By foipveness the universe is 
made steadfast. . . . The wise man who learns how to 
forgive attaincth to Brahma (the highest god). O Drau- 
padi, remember thou the verses of the sage — 

‘ Let net thy wrath possess thee, 

But worship peace with joy; 

Who yieldeth to temptation 
That great gpd will destroy’. 

He who is self-controlled will attain to sovereignty, and 
the qualities of self-control are forgiveness and gentleness. 
O let me attain with self-control to everlasting goodness I” 
Said Draupadi : “ I bow down before the Creator and 
Ordainer of life and the three worlds, for my mind, it 
seems, hath been dimmed. By deeds men are influenced, 
for deeds produce consequences ; by works arc they set 
free. . . . Man can never gain prosperity by forgiveness 
and gentleness ; thy virtue hath not shielded thee, O 
king ; thou art following a shadow. . . . Men should 
not obey their own wills, but the will of the god who hath 
ordained all things. . . . Yet O, methinks, as a doll is 
moved by strings, so arc living creatures moved by the 
lord of all ; he doth play with them as a child with a toy. 
. . . Those who have done wrong are now happy, and 
1 am full of grief and in sore distress. Can I praise thy 
god who permits of such inequality? What reward doth 
thy god receive when he alloweth Duryodhana to prosper 
— he who is full of evil; he who doth destroy virtue and 
religion? If a sin doth not rebound on the sinner, then 
a man’s might is the greatest force and not thy god, and 
1 sorrow for those who arc devoid of might.” 

Yudhishthira made answer: ”Alas! thy words are 
the words of an unbeliever. I do not act merely for the 
sake of reward. I give because it is right to give, and 
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monarch* ; now thou art » bcr^r. 1 have pjzci! upcn 
thee in thy silken rolw*, who art now claJ in rag*. • * • 
What peace can mjr heart know ntriv, O king, remember- 
ing the thing* that have been ? My heart i* full of gnef. 
. . . Doth not thy wrath blare up, seeing thy brothers in 
distress and me in sorrow? flow canst thou forgive thy 
cruel enemy? Art thou devoid of anger, ^ udhishthiri? 
. . . Alas! a Kshatnya who doth rot act at the right 
moment — svho forgiveth the foeman he should strike 
down, is the most despised of all men. The hour hath 
nosv come for thee to seek vengeance; the present w Mt 


a time for forgiveness.** ^ , 

Said the wise Vudhishthin: “Anger is sinful; it « 
the cause of destruction. He that is angry cannot dis- 
tinguish between fight and ssrong. Anger slayeth one 
who should be reverenced ; it doth reverenee to one who 
should be slain. An angry man may commit his owo 
soul to hell. Know ihou that wise men control th*^ 
wrath so as to achieve prosperity both in this world an 
in the next. A weak man cannot control his wrath;^ o 
men of wisdom and insight seek to subdue their piwsions, 
knowing that he who is angry cannot perceive things w 
their true perspective. None but ignorant people rega 
anger as equivalent to cnc^y. • . . Because fook commj 
folly, should 1 who seek wisdom do likemse. . • • 
wrongs were not righted except by chastisement, 
whole world svould speedily be destroyed, for 
destruction ; it makelh men to slay one another. ‘ 
Draupadi! it is meet to be forgisring; one should for^ 
every wrong. He svho is forgisring shall attain to c e 
bliss; he svho is foolish and cannot forgive is es ^ 
both in this world and in the next. Forgiveness is 
greatest virtue; it is sacrifice; it is tradition; ‘t * 
spiration. Forgiveness, O beautiful onel is holiness. 
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is Truth; it is Brahma. By foi^vcncss the universe is 
made steadfast. . . . The wise nun who learns how to 
forgive attaineth to Brahma (the highest god). O Drau- 
padi, remember thou the verses of the sage — 

‘ Let not thy wrath possess thee, 

But worship peace with joy; 

Who yieldeth to temptation 
That great god will destroy'. 

He who is self-controlled will attain to sovereignty, and 
the qualities of self-control art forgiveness and gentleness. 
O let me attain with self-control to everlasting goodnessi” 
Said Draupadi 1 “ I bow down before the Creator and 
Ordainer of life and the three worlds, for my mind, it 
seems, hath been dimmed. By deeds men are influenced, 
for deeds produce consequences ; by works are they set 
free. . . . Man an never gain prosperity by forgiveness 
and gentleness ; thy virtue hath not shielded thee, O 
king; thou art following a shadow. . . . Men should 
not obey their own wills, but the will of the god who hath 
ordained all things. . . . Yet O, methinks, as a doll is 
moved by strings, so arc living creatures moved by the 
lord of all ; he doth play with them as a child with a toy. 

. . . Those who have done wrong are now happy, and 
1 am full of grief and in sore distress. Can I praise thy 
god who permits of such inequality? What reward doth 
thy god receive when he alloweth Duryodhatia to prosper 
— he who is full of evil; he who doth destroy virtue and 
religion ? If a sin doth not rebound on the sinner, then 
a man’s might is the greatest force and not thy god, and 
1 sorrow for those who are devoid of might.” 

Yudhishthira made answer: "Alas! thy words are 
the words of an unbeliever. 1 do not act merely for the 
sake of reward. 1 give because it is right to give, and 
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I sacrifice because it is my dutjf so to do. I follow ir 
the paths of those who have lived wise and holy Jives, 
because that my heart turneth toward goodness. I am 
no trader in goodness, ever looking for the fruits thereof. 
The man who doubteth virtue will be born among the 
brutes;* he will never attain to everlasting bliss. O do 
not, thou fair one, doubt the ancient rd'^on of thy 
people ! God will reward ; he is the giver of fruits for 
deeds ; virtue and vice bear fruits. . . . The wise arc 
content with little in this world ; the fools arc not con- 
tent although they receive much, because they will have 
no joy hereafter. - . . The gods are shrouded in mystery; 
who can pierce the cloud which covers the doings of the 
gods ? Although thou canst not perceive the fruits of 
goodness, do not doubt thy religion or the gods. Let 
thy scepticism give room to faith. O do not slander the 
great god, but endeavour to learn how to know him. 
Turn not away from the Supreme One who giveth cternif 
life, O Draupadi.” 

Said Draupadi : “ I do not slander my god, the lord 
of all, for in my sorrow 1 but rave. . . . But yet I hold 
that a man should act, lest by inaction he is censured. 
Without acts no one can live. He who bcHeveth tn 
chance and destiny and is inactive, liveth a life of weak- 
ness and helplessness which cannot last long. Success 
comes to him who acts, and success depends on time 
and circumstance. So hath a wise Brahman taught 
me.” 

Bhima then spoke, charpng Yudhishthira with weak- 
ness, and pleading with him to wrest the sovereignty 
fro.m Duryodhana; “O thou art like froth,” he cri^; 
“thou an unripe fniiti * O king, strike down thine 
enemies! Battle is the highest virtue for a Kshafriya. 

' ia tS« iwxi Ufc a cki« ««t!4 KCartaj to toe teli.f in utatmlriue* 
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Said Yudhishlhira: ‘‘Verily, my heart burneth be- 
cause of OUT suficTvnp. But I have given my pledge 
to remain in exile, and it cannot be violated, O Bhima. 
Virtue is greater than life and prosperity in this world ; 
it is the way to celestial bliss.” 

Then they were all silent, and they pondered over 
these things. 

Now the Pandavas had need of celestial weapons, for 
these were possessed by Drona and Bhishma and Kama. 
In time, therefore, the holy sage Vyasa appeared before 
Arjuna and bade him to visit Mount Kailisa, the high 
scat of the gracious and propitious god Shiva, the three- 
eyed, the blue-throated, and to perform penances there 
with deep devotion, so as to obtain gifts of arms, So 
Aijuna went his way, and when ht reached the mountain 
of Shiva he went through great? austerities: he raised his 
arms aloft and, leaning on naught, stood on his tiptoes ; 
for food he ate at first withered leaves, then he fed upon 
air alone. Great was the fervour of his austerities, and 
from the ground smoke issued forth. The Rishis pleaded 
with Shiva, fearing disaster from the penances of Aijuna. 
Then the god assumed the form of a hunter and went 
towards India's warrior son, whom he challenged to 
single combat. First they fought with weapons ; then 
they wrestled one with another fiercely and long, and 
in the end Arjuna was cast upon the -ground and he 
swooned. When that brave Pandava regained conscious- 
ness he made a clay image of Shiva, prostrated himself 
and worshipped the gracious one, and made an offering 
of flowers. Soon afterwards he beheld his opponent 
wearing the garland he had given, and he knew that 
he had wrestled with Shiva himself. Arjuna fell down 
before him, and received from the god a celestial weapon 
named Pasupata. Then a great storm broke forth, and 
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the earth shook, and the spirit of the weapon stood 
beside Arjuna, ready to ob^ his will. 

Next appeared Indra, king of gods, Vanina, god of 
waters, Yama, king of the dead, and Kuvera, lord of 
treasures, and they stood upon the mountain summit in 
all their glory; unto Aijuna they gave gifts of other 
celestial weapons. 

Thereafter Indra transported his son to his own 
bright city, the celestial Swarga, where the flowers always 
bloom and sweet music is ever wafted on fragrant winds. 
There he beheld sea-bom Apsaras, the heavenly brides 
of gods and heroes, and music-loving Gandharvas, who 
sang songs and danced merrily in their joy. And UnasI, 
a fair Apsara of faultless form, vrilh bright eyes and 
silken hair, looked with love upon Aijuna; but she 
sought in vain to subdue him, whereat she spoke scorn- 
fully, saying: “ Kama, god of love, hath wounded me 
with his arrows, yet thou dost scorn me. For this, O 
Arjuna, thou wilt for a season live unregarded among 
women as a dancer and musician." 

Arjuna was troubled, but Indra said: “This curse 
will work out for thy good.” 

Aijuna abode in Indra’s fair city for the space of five 
years. He achieved great skill in music and in dance 
and song. And he was trained also to wield the celestial 
weapons which the gods had given unto him. 

Now the demons and giants who are named the 
Daitps and Danavas were the ancient enemies of Indrt- 
Certain of them there were who had their dwellings in 
the lowest division of the underworid beneath the floor 
of ocean, which is railed Parala. And a day came when 
Arjuna waged war with them. lie rode forth in Indn’n 
great car, which went through the air like to a bird, and 
Matali was the driver. When ke reached the shore cf 
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the sounding sea, the billows rose against him like great 
mountains, and the waters were divided ; he saw demon 
fish and giant tortoises, and vessels laden with rubies. 
But he paused not, for he was without fear. The mighty 
Arjuna was eager for battle, and he blew a mighty blast 
upon his war shell: the Daityas and Danavas heard him 
and quaked with terror.* Then the demons smote their 
drums and sounded their trumpets, and amidst the dread 
clamour the wallowing sea monsters arose and leapt over 
the waves against Indra’s great son. But Arjuna chanted 
mantras; he shot clouds of bright arrows; he fought with 
his bright celestial weapons, and the furies were thwarted 
and beaten back. Then they sent fire against him and 
water, and they flung rocks like to great peaks; but he 
fought on until in the end he triumphed, and slew all 
that stood against him nor could escape. 

Thereafter the valiant hero rode speedily towards the 
city of demons and giants which is named Hiranyapura. 
The women came out to lure him, calling aloud, and 
their voices were like the voices of cranes. He heard 
but paused not. All these evil giant women were driven 
before him; in confusion they fled, terrified by the 
clamour of Indra's celestial car and the driving of Matali, 
and their ear-rings and their necklaces fell from their 
bodies like to boulders tumbling and thundering adown 
mountain steeps. 

Aijuna reached the city of Hiranyapura and entered 
it; and he gazed with wonder on mighty chariots with 
ten thousand horses, which were many-coloured like to 
gally-plumaged peacocks, beauflful and stately and proud. 
And he wrecked the dwellings of the Dait}^^ and 
Danavas. 

' Like DicfnJ> ,on Btni, lie iHamM Ike Aer.,,., of tSe UiijoHer joJ, fi- 
mla4« of TW jomj <>n«ai4 to banSt ito Jotonv 

(«M9) to 
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Indra praljcd hti warrior son for his valour in over 
coming the demons and giants of ocean, and fic gavi 
unco him a chain of gold, a bright diadem, and the wa: 
sheiJ which gave forth a mighty btzst like to thonder.’ 

During the years that Arjuna had his dwelling in 
Indra’s celestial city, Vudhishthira and his three younger 
brethren, svith Draupadi and the priest Dhaumya, ab^e 
a time in the forest of Kamyaka. Great sages visited 
them there, and from one Vudhishthira obtained skill in 
dice. Others led the wanderers to sacred waters, in which 
they were cleansed of their sins, and they achieved great 
virtues. And the sages related unto them many tales 
of men and women who solTcred and made self-sacrifices, 
undergoing long exiles and performing penances so as to 
attain to great wisdom and win favour from the gods. 

Thereafter the exiles srent northward totwds the 
Himalaj-as, and at length they beheld afar off the dtwUing 
of Kuvera, lord of treasure and King of Vakshas. They 
gazed upon palaces of crystal and gold; the high walls 
were studded with jewels, and the gleaming ramparts and 
turrets were adorned by dazzling streamers. They saw 
beauteous gardens of bright flowers, and soft winds came 
towards them laden with perfume; wonderful and ftir 
were the trees, and they were vocal with the songs of 
birds. 

Kuvera walked forth and spake words of wisdom 
unto Vudhishthira, counselling him to be patient and 
long-suffering, and to wait for the time and the place for 
displaying Kshatriya prowess. 

The exiles wandered on, and one day, when they 
sighed for Aijuna, they bchdd the bright car of Indra, 

*Fof tbTin; ■ ^aDC, ibc Ccl^ rjao-mic.Co'it wjj twtried the h*eg ef 
Erin the -Hora of W«nV", •Kdi OqU te teari -aw lertB b.lU". Uta A-juB*'. 

•M ahell, U eridtotlj' iha - Aandcr Jwn”. 
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and they worshipped Matali, the charioteer. Then Indra 
came with his hosts of Apsaras and Gandharvas, and 
when they had adored him, the god promised Y udhish- 
thira that he would yet reign in splendour over all men, 

Arjuna appeared, and he was received with rejoicing, 
and all the Pandavas returned together to Kamplca. 
There they were visited by Markandeya, the mighty sage, 
whose life endures through all the world’s ages, and he 
spake of the mysteries and all that had taken place from 
the beginning, and revealed unto them full knowledge ot 
the Deluge. 

Now while the Pandavas were enduring great suffer- 
ing in the forest, Kama spake to Duryodhana and pre- 
vailed upon him to spy upon their misery. So Dhrita* 
rashtra's son went forth, as was the custom every three 
years, to inspect the cattle and brand the calves. And 
with him went Kama and many princes and courtiers, 
and also a thousand ladies of the royal household. When, 
however, they all drew nigh to the forest, they found that 
the Gandharvas and Apsaras, who, as it chanced, had 
descended to make merry there, would not permit the 
royal train to advance. Duiyodhana sent messages to 
the Gandharva king, commanding him to depart with 
all his hosts; but the celestial spirits feared him not, and 
issued forth to battle. A great conflict was waged, and 
the Kauras-as were defeated. Kama fled, and Dur^’od- 
hana and many of his courtiers and all the roj-al ladies 
were taken prisoners. 

It happened that some of Durj-odhana’s followers 
who took flight reached the place where the Pandavas 
were, and told them how their kinsmen had been over- 
come. Then Atjuna and Bhima and the wo younger 
brethren went forth against the Gandhars-as and fought 
with them until they were compelled to release the roj-al 
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Indra praised his warrior son for his valour in oitr- 
coming the detnons and giants of ocean, and be gave 
unto him a chain of gold, a bright diadem, and the 'var 
shell which gave forth a mighty blast like to thunder.' 

During the years that Arjuna had his dwelling in 
Indra’s celestial city, Yudhishthira and his three younger 
brethren, with Draupadi and the priest Dhacmj'a, abode 
a time in the forest of Kamyaka- Great sages visited 
them there, and from one Yudhishthira obtained skill in 
dice. Others led the wanderers to sacred waters, in which 
they were cleansed of their sins, and they achieved great 
virtues. And the sages related unto them many talcs 
of men and women who suffered and made self-sacrifices 
undergoing long exiles and performing penances so as to 
attain to great wisdom and win favour from the gods. 

Thereafter the exiles went northveard towards the 
Himalayas, and at length they beheld afar off the dirmng 
of Kuvera, lord of treasure and King of Yakshas. They 
gaacd upon palaces of crystal and gold; the high wa s 
were studded with jewels, and the gleaming ramparts * 
turrets were adorned by dazzling streamers. They 
beauteous gardens of bright flowers, and soft winds ca.-.- 
towards them laden with perfume ; wonderful and ry 
were the trees, and they' were vocal with the songs c 
birds, . 
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and they worshipped Matali, the charioteer. Then Indra 
came with his hosts of Apsaras and Gandharvas, and 
when they had adored him, the god promised Yudhish- 
thira that he would yet reign in splendour over all men. 

Arjuna appeared, and he was received with rejoicing, 
and all the Pandavas returned together to Kamyaka. 
There they were visited by Markandeya, the mighty sage, 
whose life endures through all the world’s ages, and he 
spake of the mysteries and all that had taken place from 
the beginning, and revealed unto them full knowledge of 
the Deluge. 

Now while the Pandavas were enduring great suffer- 
ing in the forest, Kama spake to Duryodhana and pre- 
vailed upon him to spy upon their misery. So Dhrita- 
rashtra’s son went forth, as was the custom every three 
years, to inspect the cattle and brand the calves. And 
with him went Kama and many princes and courtiers, 
and also a thousand ladies of the royal household. When, 
however, they all drew nigh to the forest, they found that 
the Gandharvas and Apsaras, xsho, as it chanced, had 
descended to make merry there, would not permit the 
royal train to advance. Duryodhana sent messages to 
the Gandharva king, commanding him to depart with 
all his hosts; but the celestial spirits feared him not, and 
issued forth to battle. A great conflict was waged, and 
the KaurasTis were defeated. Kama fled, and Duryod- 
hana and many of his courtiers and all the royal ladies 
were taken prisoners. 

It happened that some of Duryodhana's followers 
who took flight r«chcd the place where the Pandat-as 
were, and told them how their kinsmen had been over- 
come. Then Aijuna aiwl Bhima and the two youn'’er 
brethren went forth against the Gandharvas and fought 
with them until they were compelled to rtl«se the royal 
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prisoners. In this manner was the proud Darjodha 
humbled by those against whom he had cherished cnmh 
Yudhishthira gave a feast to the Kauravas, and 1 
called Dury'odhana his “ brother ", whereat Duryodhai 
made pretence to be well pleased, although his heart w 
stung with deep mortification. 

After this the sullen and angrj' Duryodhana resolve 
to end his life. His friends remonstrated with him, hi 
he said: “ 1 have naught to Jive for now, nor do I desii 
friendship, or wealth, or power, or enjoyment. Da nc 
delay my purpose, but leave me each one, for 1 will ea 
no more food, and I will wait here until I die. Returr 
therefore, unto Hastlnapur and reverence and ob^ thos 
who are greater than me." 

Then Duryodhana made a mat of grass, and, having 
purified himself with water, sat down to wait for the end 
clad in rags and absorbed in silent meditation. 

But the Daityas and Danavas* desired not that theii 
favourite nijah should thus end his life Jest their power 
should be weakened, and they sent to the forest a strange 
goddess, who carried him away in the night. Then ^he 
demons, before whom Duryodhana was brought, pro- 
mised to aid him in the coming struggle against the 
Pandavas, and be was comforted thereat, and abandoned 
his vow to die in solittide. So he returned speedily unto 
Hastinapur and resumed his high position there. 

Soon afterwards, when the princes and the elders sat 
in council with the mahanyah, wise ‘old Bhishma praised 
the Pandava princes for thnr valour and generosity, ?rid 
advised Duryodhana tooBer them his friendship, so that 
the kinsmen might ever afwrwards Jive together in peace, 
Duryodhana made no answer, and, smiling bitterly, rose 
up and walked out of the council chamber. Bhishma 

* DcsMai and pasta. 
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was made angry thereat, and departed also and went unto 
his own house. 

Then Huryodhana sought to rival the glory of 
Yudhishthira by holding an Imperial sacrifice. Duhsa- 
Sana, with evil heart, sent messengers unto Yudhishthira, 
inviting him to attend with hw brethren; but Yudhish- 
thira said: “Although this great sacrifice *vi!l reflect 
honour on all the descendants of King Bharata, and there- 
fore upon me and my brethren, I cannot be present be- 
cause our years of e»i!e have not yet come to an end.” 

He spoVc calmly and with dignity, hut Bhima was 
made anpr)’, and exclaimed: “Messengers of Durj-od- 
hana, tell thy master that when the years of exile arc 
over, Yudhishthira will offer up a mighty sacrifice with 
weapons and burn in consuming flames the whole family 
of Dhritarashtra." 

Dur^’odhana receis’cd these messages m silence. And 
when the sacrifice, which ssas called Vaishnava, was held, 
Kama said unto Dor>-o<lhana . “When thou has slain 
the Vandavas and canst hold thy Uaiacuya*, 1 will be 
present also to do homage unto thee.” 

Then Kama took a s-ow and ‘aid: “ 1 will neither cat 
venison nor wash my feet* until I have slam Arjuna.” 

Sp'cs hastened unto the 1‘andavas and related all that 
had taken place at the cainfict, and g]co the norvls which 
Kama had spoken. When YudKishshin heard of the 
temWe sow which Karna had s-o»eci, he siwrowed prratly, 
fw he knew that a day must come when Atyuna and 
Kama would meet in deadly eorCict. 

One day ihereaficr 5urjra, pod of the lun, warred 

• (>h.v,.aU,1.1 »l •» »iU lU nfcmt t, •»»«<, tiwrfmA. 
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worst of kings and the vilest of men. Have not the 
sages said that he who carries off the wife of another in 
times of peace must certainly be put to death.” 

When Bhima found Jayadratha, he cast him down and 
cut off his hair except five locks; then the strong warrior 
promised to spare the rajah’s Lfe if he would do homage 
to Yudhishthira and declare himself his slave. 

So the Rajah of Sindhu had to prostrate himself before 
Yudhishthira as a humble menial. Thereafter he departed 
in his shame and went unto his own country. 

When the twelfth year of exile was nigh to an end, 
the Pandava brethren bethought them to leave the forest. 
But ere they went a strange and dread adventure threatened 
them with dire disaster. It chanced that a stag carried 
away upon its antlers the twigs with which a Brahman 
was wont to kindle h:s holy fire. The Brahman appealed 
to Yudhishthira to pursue the animal, and the Pandavas 
endeavoured in vain to kill it or recover the sacred twigs. 
Weary with the chase, they at length sat down to rest. 
They were alt athirst, and one of them climbed a banyan 
tree to look for signs of water, for birds ever flutter over 
pools. When it was discovered that a pond was nigh, 
Yudhishthira sent Nakuli towards it. The young man 
approached the water, and ere he stooped he heard a 
Voice which said : “ Answer thou what 1 shall ask of thee 
ere thou dost drink or draw water.” 

But Nakula's thirst was greater than his fear, and he 
drank of the waters ; then he fell dead. 

Sahadeva followed him, wondering why his brother 
tarried. He too gazed greedily upon the pool, and he 
too heard the Voice, but heeded not and drank ; and he 
fell dead also. 

Arjuna next went towards the water. The Voice 
spake to him, and he answered with anger : “ Who art 
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worst of kings and the vilest of men. Have not the 
sages said that he who carries off the wife of another in 
times of peace must certainly be put to death." 

When Bhima found Jayadratha, he cast him down and 
cut off his hair except five locks; then the strong warrior 
promised to spare the rajah’s life if he would do homage 
to Yudhishthira and declare himself his slave. 

So the Rajah of Sindhu had to prostrate himself before 
Yudhishthira as a humble menial. Thereafter he departed 
in his shame and went unto his own country. 

When the twelfth year of exile was nigh to an end, 
the Pandava brethren bethought them to leave the forest. 
But ere they went a strange and dread adventure threatened 
them with dire disaster. It chanced that a stag carried 
away upon its anders the twigs with which a Brahman 
was wont to kindle his holy fire. The Brahman appealed 
to Yudhishthira to pursue the animal, and the Pandavas 
endeavoured in vain to kill it or recover the sacred twigs. 
Weary with the chase, they at length sal down to rest. 
They were all athirst, and one of them climbed a banyan 
tree to look for signs of water, for birds ever flutter over 
pools. When it was discovered that a pond was nigh, 
Yudhishthira sent Nakula towards it. The young man 
approached the water, and ere he stooped he heard a 
Voice which said ; “ Answer thou what I shall ask of thee 
ere thou dost drink or draw water." 

But Nakula’s thirst was greater than his fear, and he 
drank of the waters ; then he fell dead. 

Sahadeva followed him, wondering why his brother 
tarried. He too gazed greedily upon the pool, and he 
too heard the Voice, but heeded not and drank ; and he 
fell dead also. 

Arjuna next went towards the water. The Voice 
spake to him, and he answered with anger: “Who art 
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thou that woulcist hinder me thus? Reveal thyself an 
mine arrows wil] speak to thee.” 

Then he drew bis bow, and his shafts flew thick an 
fast as raindrc^s. But his valour was as naught, fa 
when he drank he also fell dead like the others. Bhi'm 
followed him, and stooped and drank, unheeding th' 
Voice, and he was stricken down like to Arjuna am 
Nakula and Sahadeva. 

At lengtii, wise Yudhishthira approached the pond 
He beheld his brethren lying dead, and sorrowed ovei 
them.' Then, as be drew nigh to the wafer, the Voict 
spake once again, and he answered it, gaying: “Whe 
art thou?” 

The Voice said: “I am a Yaksha. I warned thy 
brethren not to drink of thii> water until they had an- 
swered what I should ask of them, but they disregarded 
my warning and I laid them in death. If thou wilt 
answer my questions thou canst, however, drink here 
nor be afraid.” 

Said Yudhishthira: “Speak and I will answer thee.” 

The Voice said: "Who mafccth the sun to rise? 
Who keepeth him company? Who maketh the sun to 
go down? in whom is the sun established?” 

Said Yudhishthira : "Brahma maketh the sun to 
rise; the gods accompany him; Dharma maketh the sun 
to set; in truth is the sun established." 

The Voice said: “What slecpeth with open eyes? 
What moveth not after birth? What is that which 
hath no heart? What is that which swelleth of it- 
self?” ' 

Said Yudhishthira: "A fish doth sleep with open 
eyes ; an egg moveth not after birth ; a stone hath no 
heart; a river swelleth of itself.” 

The Voice said: "What maketh The Way? What 
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is called Water ? What is called Food ? What is called 
Poison ?” 

Said Yudhishthira: “They that are pious make The 
Way; space is called water; the cow is food*; a request 
is poison.” 

The Voice said; “Who is spoken of as the uncon- 
quered enemy of rnan? What is spoken of as the 
enemy’s disease ? Who is regarded as holy ? Who is 
regarded as unholy?” , 

Said Yudhishthira : “ Man’s unconquered enemy is 
anger, and his disease is covetousness; he who seeketh 
after the good of all is holy ; he who is selfishly cold is 
unholy.” 

The Voice said : “ Who are worthy of eternal 
torment ?” 

Said Yudhishthira: “He who sayeth unto the Brah- 
man whom he hath asked to his house, 1 have naught 
to give; he who declareth the Vedas to be false ; he who 
is rich and yet giveth naught to the poor.” 

Many such questions did the Voice address to wise 
Yudhishthira, and he answered each one patiently and 
with knowledge. Then the Yaksha revealed himself in 
the form of Dharma, god of wisdom and justice, for 
behold 1 he was the celestial sire of Yudhishthira. Unto 
his son he granted two boons; and Yudhishthira desired 
that his brethren should be restored to life, and that they 
should all have power to remain unrecognized by any- 
one in the three worlds for the space of a year. 

Ere the Pandavas left the forest, Yudhishthira ins-oked 
the goddess Durga’, giver of boons, saying: “ O slayer of 

I fiaSu r. C. Roy cofninonCa o« tliio booSi cov ii ibc only m thia aoiiao. 
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the Bu/?aJo»Asura, thou art worshipped by the gods, (hi 
thou art the protector of the three ivorJds. Chief of ah 
deities, protect thou and bless thou os. Confer victory 
upon us, and help us in our distress,” 

The goddess heard Yudhishthira, and confirmed the 
promise of Dharma that the Pandava brethren and Drau- 
padi Would remain unrecognized during the thirteenth and 
last year of their exile. 

Then the wanderers concealed their weapons in a tree, 
and went together towards the city of Virata* so that they 
might conceal themselves. According to the terms of 
banishment, they would have to spend a further twelve 
years in the jungle if the Kauravas discovered their 
whereabouts. 

The Pandavas found ftvour in the eyes of the rajah. 
Yudhishthira became his instfuetor in the art of playing 
with dice, because he was rront to Jose heavily. Bhima 
was made chief cook. Aijuna, attired as a eunuch, under- 
took to teach dandng and music to the ladies of the 
harem. Nakula was given care of horses, and Sahadeva 
of kinc. The queen was drawn towards Draupadi, who 
offered to become a bondwoman on condition that she 
should not have to %Tash the feet of anyone, or cat food 
left over after meals; and on these terms she was engaged. 
The queen feared that Draupadi’s great beauty would 
attract lovers and cause dispcacc; but the forlorn woman 
said that she was protected by five Gandharvas, and was 
without fear. 

Bhima soon won much renown by reason of his 
matchless strength. At a great festival he overcame and 
slew a wrestler from a far country who ivas named 
Jimfita, and he received many gifts. The rajah took 
great pride in him, and was wont to take him to the 
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flicir hcl{»wfifr» it liecame known that the KajjFi of Vi'rat. 
had Ikch tap;ufc«l by hit cncmict. The I’andavat tren 
forth tn retfue the monarch, and they routed the raider 
and rncvied their pritoner; they alto seized upon the Rajal 
of Trtpartii, and forced him to tuhmit with humili^ tc 
lus rit-al ere he teat allowed to return to his own city. 

Meanwhile the Kaoravar had advanced from the 
south. Uttar', son of the Uajah of Virata, went against 
them, and Arjona was his charioteer. When the young 
man, howcs'cr, bchc/J his enenues, he desired to ilee, 
but his driver compelled him by force to remain in the 
chariot. 

Then Arjuna procured his own weapons from the 
tree in which they were concealed. Thus, fully armed, 
he rode against the Kauraws, who said; “If this be 
Arjuna, he and his brethren must go into exile for 
another twelve years.” 

Bhishma said: “The thirteenth year of concealment 
is now ended/’ 

The Kauravas, however, persisted that Aijuna had 
appeared ere the full time ims spent. 

Indra's great son advanced boldly. Suddenly he blew 
his celestial war shell, and all the Kauravas were stricken 
with fear, and they swooned and lay on the field like 
men who slept. Arjuna forbore to slay them, and he 
commanded Uttar to take possession of their royal attire. 
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Then the great archer of the Pandavas returned to ihi 
city v?ith the rajah’s son. 

Now when the monarch discovered how Arjuna hai 
served him by warding o^F the attack of the Kauravas, h 
offered the brave Pandava hts daughter, Utiara, for 
bride; hut Arjuna said: "Let her be given unto my son. 

It was then that the Pandava brethren revealed unti 
the Rajah of Virata who they were. All those who ha< 
assembled in the palace rejoiced greatly and honourci 
them. 

To the marriage of Abhimamju, son of Arjuna am 
Subhadra, came many great rajahs. Krishna came witl 
his brother Biiarama, and the Rajah Drupada came witl 
his son Dhrishta-dyumna. 

Now the Rajah of Vmta resolved to aid Yudhishthir 
tn obtaining back his kingdom from the Kauravas, wh< 
protested that (heir kinsmen had been discovered ere ye 
the complete term of exile was ended. 

Shakuni, the cunning gambler, and the vengefu 
Kama supported the proud and cvil-hearted Durj-odhan 
in refusing to make peace with the Pandava brethren 
despite the warnings of the sages who sat around th 
Maharajah Dhritarashtra. 


CHAPTER XVn 


Defiance of Duryodhana 

The CoundJ at Vifaia-^peeche* of Kiag» and Prioeta— Areiy K 
ru'ted for the PaedaTa^fCmboa'i Aiu'iude— Hu Arwy on ere n’de 
KiiDKlf 00 the other— Ambatsader eiiiv Kauraru— f^ndan* iBfi'ted 
Htitioapor— A Deadlock— Krithna tisita Hasiisaper— £ldet« cdsbkI P 
—Duryodhana refuae* to Tieid— Plot to Miie Kn'ihoa— A Rerelatioa 
Divine Power— Kriahea’a Interview with Karna— Pritba inftrmi Kama 
hit Birth— Kama refoae* to deterc Duryodhana— Hia Reiolatloa aad Prem 

Ere the wedding guests departed from Virata, afi 
men7maklng and song and dance, the elders and print 
and chiefrains assembled in the council chamber. Dr 
pada was there with his son, and Krishna with his broth 
Balarama and Satpaki his kinsman, and all the Panda' 
brethren were there also, and many others both valia; 
and powerful. Bright and numerous as the stars wci 
the gems that glittered on the robes of the migh) 
warriors. For a time they spake kindly greetings or 
to -another, and jested and made merry. Krishna s: 
pondering in silence, and at length he arose and spaki 
saying: 

“O rajahs and princes, may your fame endure to 
ever I Thou knowest well that Yudhishthira was de 
prived of his kingdom by the evil trickster Shakuni 
He hath endured twelve years of exile, and hath served 
like his brethren, as a humble menial for a further year ir 
the palace of the Ra;ah of Virata. After long suffering 
Yudhishthira desires peace; his heart is without anger, 
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although he hath endured great shame. The heart of 
Duryodhana, however, still burns with hate and jealous 
wrath; still, as in his youth, he desires to work evil by 
deceit against the Pandava brethren. Now, consider well, 
O ye monarchs, what Yudhishthira should do. Should he 
call many chieftains to his aid and wage war to punish 
his ancient foes ? Or should he send friendly messengers 
to Duryodhana, asking him to restore the kingdom which 
he still continues to possess?” 

Bahrama then spoke and said: “Ye pious rajahs! 
ye have heard the words of my brother, who loveth 
Yudhishthira. It is true, indeed, that the Kauravos have 
wronged the Pandavas. Yet I would counsel peace, 
so that this matter may be arranged between kinsmen. 
Yudhishthira hath brought his sufferings upon his own 
head. He was unwise to play with cunning Shakuni, 
and also to continue playing, despite the warnings of the 
elders and his friends. He hath suffered for his folly. 
Now let a messenger be sent to Duryodhana, entreating 
him to restore the throne unto Yudhishthira. I do not 
advise war. What hath l>cen gamhlni away cannot be 
restored in battle." 

Next arose Sat)'aki, the kinsman of Knshna. He said: 
“ O Bilarama, thou hast spoken like to a woman. Thou 
remindest me that weaklings are sometimes bom to war- 
riors, like to barren saplings sprung from sturdy trees. 
Timid words come from tiiiud hearts. Proud monarchs 
heed not counsel *0 weakly as thine. O Balarama! cansf 
thou justify Durj’odhana and blame the pious-heartcd and 
gracious Yudhishthira? If it had chanced that Yudhish- 
thira while plajing with hi* brethren had been visited by 
Durj-odhina, who, having thrown the diet, achieved suc- 
cess, then the contest would have been fair in the c}ts 
of all men. But Duryodhana plotted to nun kis kins- 
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man, and invited him to Hastinapur to phy wit 
evil-hearted Shakuni, who threw loaded dice. Bui 
is ended. Yudhishthira hath fulfilled his obligation 
exile is past, and he is entitled to his kingdom. 
therefore, should he beg for that which is his own 
Kshatriya of no man; what is refused him he se 
in battle at all times. . , , Duryodhana still clin| 
Yudhishthira's kingdom, despite the wise counsc 
Bhishma and Drona. Remember, O Balarama, it is 
sinful to alay one's enemies, but it is shameful to 
from them. ! now declare my advice to be that 
should give the Kauravas an opportunity to f« 
the throne of Yudhishthira; if they hesitate to 
so, then let the Pandavas secure justice on the ba 
field." 

Drupada, Rajah of PanchaJa, then arose and x 
“Ve monarchs, I fear that Satyaki hath spoken tr 
The Kauravas are a stubborn people. Methinks r 
useless to entreat Duryodhana, whose heart is consur 
with greed- It is vain to plead with Dhr)tarashtra,wh' 
but as clay in the hands of his proud son. Bhishma J 
Drona have already counselled in vain. Karna thirsts 
war, and Duryodhana intrigues with him and also w 
false and cunning Shakuni. Methinks it were idle 
follow the advice of Babrama. Duiyodhana will nc 
yield up what he now posscsseth, nor doth he des 
peace. If we should send to him an ambassador w 
will speak mild words, he will think that we are w« 
and become more boastful and arrogant than heretofo' 
My advice is that we should gather together a great arr 
without delay; the rajahs will side with him who aslf® 
first. Meanwhile let us offer peace and friendship 
Duryodhana : my family priest will carry our messag 
If Duryodhana is willing to give up the kingdom < 
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Yudhishthirt, there will be pca«; if he scorns our fncnd- 
ship, he will find us ready for war.” 

Krishna again addressed the assembly and said : 

“ Drupada hath spoken wisely. The Pandavas would do 
well to accept his counsel. If Duryodhana mil agree to 
restore the raj unto Yudhishthira, there will be no strife 
or bloodshed. . . . You all know that the Pandavas and 
Kauravas are my kinsmen ; know also that they are 
equally dear unto me. ... I will now go hence. When 
ye send out messengers of war, let them enter my king- 
dom last of all." 

After Krishna had returned home, he was visited by 
Duryodhana and Arjuna, for both parties desired greatly 
his help in the war. He spake to the rival kinsmen and 
said: “Behold, I stand before you as in the balance; I 
have put myself on one side, and all my army is on the 
other. Choose now between you whether you desire me 
or my forces. 1 shall not fight, but will give advice in 
battle.” 

Then Duryodhana asked for the army, but Arjuna 
preferred to have Krishna alone. And Krishna promised 
to be Aijuna's charioteer. 

Duryodhana sought to prevail upon Balarama to aid 
him, but Krishna’s brother said: "I have no heart for 
this war. I spake to Krishna in thy favour, but he 
answered me not. Well, thou knowest that thou hast 
wronged Yudhishthira, and that it would well become 
thee to act justly in this matter. Do thy duty, and thy 
renown will be great,” 

Duryodhana departed in sullen anger from Balarama. 

In time Drupada’s priest appeared in the city of 
Hastinapur, and the elders and princes sat with Dhrita- 
rashtra to hear his message. Said the Brahman: “Thus 
speaketh the Pandavas — ‘Pandu and Dhritarashtra were 
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brothers: why, therefore, should Dhritarashtra's s 
possess the whole kingdom, while the sons of Panda 
denied inheritance? Duryodhana hath ever worked < 
against his kinsman. He invited them to a gambl 
match to play with loaded dice, and they lost tl 
possessions and had to go into exile like beggars. N 
they have fulfilled the conditions, and are prepared 
forget the past if their raj is restored to them. If t?i 
rightful claim is rejected, then Atjuna will scatter i 
Kauravas in battle.*” 

Bhishma said: “What thou hast said is svell jusdfii 
but it is wrong to boast regarding Arjuna. It would 
wise of thee not to speak of him in such manner again. 

Angrily rose Kama and said: “If the Pandavas fia 
suffered, they are themselves to blame. It is but fTttl> 
that they should plead for peace, for they are witho 
followers. If they can prove their right to possessiot 
Duryodhana will yield; but he will not be forced by va 
threatenings, or because the Rajahs of Panchala ar 
Virata support them. O Brahman I tell thou the 
dsns that they have foiled to fulfil their obligations, f 
Aijuna was beheld by us before the thirteenth year ' 
banishment was completed. Let them return to a jung 
for another term, and then come hither and submit t 
Duryodhana and beg for his favours." 

Said Bhishma: “TTiou didst not boast in this rnsnnei 
'O Kama, when Aijuna opposed thee at the Virata caid 
raid. Remember that Arjuna is still powerful. If wa 
comes, he will trample thee in the dust." 

Dhritarashtra reproved Kama for his hasty speech 
and said unto Bhishma: “ He is young and unaccuscomei 
to debate; be not with him.” 

Then the blind old monarch sent his minister am: 
charioteer, Sanjaya, to the Pandavas to speak thus: " b 
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you desire to have peace, come before me and 1 will do 
justice. Except wicked Duryodhana and hasty Karna 
ail who are here are wdl disposed to you.” 

When Sanjaya reached tfie Pandavas, he was as- 
tonished to behold that they had assembled together a 
mighty army. He greeted the brethren and delivered 
his message. 

Said Yudhishthira: “We honour Dhntarashtra, but 
fear that he has listened to the counsel of his son Dur- 
yodhana, who desires to have us in his power. The 
maharajah offers us protection, but not the fulfilment 
of our claims.” 

Krishna then spake, saying: “The Pandavas have 
assembled a mighty army, and cannot reward these 
soldiers unless they receive their raj. It is not yet too 
late to make peace. Deliver unto the Kauravas, O 
Sanjaya, this message: ‘If you seek peace, you will have 
peace; if you desire war, then let there be war.’” 

Ere Sanjaya left, Yudhishthira spoke to him and 
said: “Tell thou Duryodhana that we will accept that 
portion of the raj which we ourselves have conquered 
and settled: he can retain the rest. My desire is for 
peace." 

Many days went past, and the Pandavas waited in 
vain for an answer to their message. Then Yudhishthira 
spake to Krishna, saying: "We have offered to make 
peace by accepting but a portion of our kingdom, yet 
the Kauraws remain silent.” 

Said Krishna: “I will now journey unto Hastinapur 
and address the maharajah and his counsellors on thy 
behalf.” 

Yudhishthira said: “Mayst thou secure peace be- 
nveen kinsmen.” 

Then Draupadi entered and, addressing Krishna, said; 
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“ Yudhiihthira t» too gcncfou* towards the Kauravas 
ofTcring to give up part of his kingdom unto thsr 
He cntfcatcth them overmuch, xs well, to grant him th 
which belongs not unto them. If the Kauravas waj 
war, my sire and many other rajahs will assist tl; 
Pandav'as. . . . Ohl can it be forgotten how Duhsasar 
dragged me by the hair to the Gambling Pavilior 
and how I was put to shame before the elders and th 
princes?” . . . 

She wept bitterly, and Krishna pitied her. 
do you sorrow thus ?” he asked with gentle voice. “Thi 
time is drawing nigh when all the Kauravas will be laic 
low, and their wives will shed tears more bitter thar 
thine that fall now, O fair one.” 

Messengers who arrived at Hastinapur anoouneed 
the coming of Krishna. Wise Vidura counselled that 
he should be wdoomed in state, whereupon Duryodhana 
proclaimed a public holiday, and all the people re- 
joiced, and decorated the streets with streamers and 
flowers. 

Vidura was well pleased, and he said to Duryodhana: 
“Thou hast done wcU. But these preparations arc in 
vain if thou art unwilling to do justice unto the Pan- 
davas.” 

Duryodharu was wroth, and said: “I will give naught 
except what they can win in battle. If the success of 
the Pandavas depends upon Krishna, then let us seize 
Krishna and put him in prison.” 

Dhritarashtra was horror-stricken, and cried out: 
“ TTiou canst not thus treat an ambassador, and especially 
an ambassador like unto i&ishna.” 

Bhishma rose up and said: "O maharajah, thy roit 
desireth to work evil and bring ruin and shame upon 
us all. Methinks disaster is not row a&r off." 
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So saying, he departed unto his own house, and Vidora 
did likewise. 

All the Kauravas went forth to meet the royal am- 
bassador save Duryodhana, who scarcely looked upon 
Krishna when he arrived at the palace. 

Krishna went to the house of Vidura, and there he 
saw Pritha, who wept and said: “ How fares it with my 
sons, whom I have not beheld for foxirteen years? How 
fares it with Draupadi? In sorrow have I heard of their 
sufferings in desolate places. Ahl who can understand 
mine own misery, for every day is full of weariness and 
grief unto me?" 

Said Krishna: “Be comforted, O svidow of Pandul 
Thy sons have many allies, and ere long thpy will return 
in triumph to their own land.” 

Thereafter Krishna went to the house of Duryodhana, 


who sat haughtily in the feasting chamber. At length 
Dhritarashtra's son spake unto his kinsman, who ate 
naught. He said; “Why art thou unfriendly towards 


Said Krishna: “I cannot be thy friend until thou 
dost act justly towards thy kinsmen, the Pandavas.” 

When Krishna went again to the house of Vidura, 
the aged counsellor said to him: "’Twere better if thou 
hadst not come hither. Duryodhana will take no man’s 
advice. When he speaketh he doth expect all men to 
agree with him.” 

Said Krishna; “ It is iny desire to prevent bloodshed. 
I came to Hastinapur to sas'C the Kauravas from destruc- 
tion, and I will warn them in the council chamber on 
the morrow. If they will heed me, a]! will be well; 
if they scorn my advice, then let their blood be upon 
their own heads.” 


When the princes and the elders sat with Dhrita- 
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r.,h.ra in -he cennei. S 

Rishis appeared in the J'"""!' they ome 
down and share m the deliberations, ana y 

■'“"'Krishna arose, and in a voiec I'l;' 
saying: "I have eome q maharajah, let not 

Utter words of peace and lov . T/ronged 

your heart be stained with sin. 7 approacheth 

their kinsmen, and a danger t ^ y kinsmen 

now like an the dost, 

slaying kinsmen, and man) the 

All of you here gatherM tog al, 

eluteh of death. Oa“"“Tl, d’rmd ea^aTtv is 
forth thine hand and avert the °37,ho Pan- 

about to fall upon thy house 1 „ glory 

davas their rightful claim, and thy teig 1 

maharajah, let the last years of thy de be^P^^ „ 
pleasant, so that thou mapt U bless ^ ,, 

Dhritarashtra wept and said. ^ ^ Duryod- 

thou hast counselled an ™«dy, ° ^ phey, nor 

hana, my vicious nor to Vidura, nor 

wIU he pvc heed unto his mother, nor 

unto Bhishma,” ,HHr«sed Duryodhans, 

Next Bhishma spoke, and he add 

saying: -Twould be weU evil-hearled and 

follow the advice of Krishna. T ^ ,j„o 

a wrongdoer; thou p^p and in scorn- 

takest pleasure m disobeying t y y 
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ing to be guided by Krishna and Vidura. Soon thy sire 
v?i!l be bereft of his Idngdom because of thy deeds ; thy 
pride will bring death to thy kinsmen. Hear and follow 
my advice; do not bring eternal sorrow to thine aged 
parents.” 

Duryodhana heard these words in anger, but was 
silent. 

Then Drona spake to him and said : “ I join with 
Bhishma and Krishna in making appeal unto thee. Those 
who advise thee to make peace are thy friends ; those 
who counsel war are thine enemies. Be not too certain 
of victory; tempt not the hand of vengeance; leave the 
night-black road of evil and seek out the road of light 
and welldoing, O Duryodhana.” 

Next Vidura rose up. He spoke with slow, gentle 
voice, and said: “Thou hast heard words of wisdom, 
O Duryodhana, ... I sorrow deeply in this hour. My 
grief is not for thee, but for thine aged sire and thine 
aged mother, who will fall into the hands of thine 
enemies ; my grief is for kinsmen and friends who must 
die in battle, and for those who will thereafter be driven 
forth as beggars, friendless and without a home. The 
few survivors of war will curse the day of thy birth, 
O Duryodhana." 

Again Bhishma spoke. He praised the valour of the 
Pandavas, and said: “It is not yet too late to avoid 
calamity. The field of battle is still unstained by the 
blood of thousands ; thine army hath not yet met the 
arrows of death, O Duryodhana. Ere it is too late, 
make thy peace with thy kinsmen, the Pandavas, so that 
all men may rejoice. Bamsh c«l from thine heart for 
ever ; rule the whole world wth the heirs of Pandu.” 

Dhritarashtra still wept. . . . The Rishis counselled 
peace like the elders. 
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Then angry Dur^'odhsna spoke, while his eyes bun 
bright and his brows hung darkly, and said; “Kris! 
counsels me to be just, yet he hateth me and loveth ' 
Pandavas. Bishma scowls upon me, and Vidura a 
Drona look coldly on ; my sire weeps for my sins. 1 
what have I done that ye, O elders, should turn i 
sire’s nfTection from me? If Yodhishthira loved ga; 
bling and staked and lost his throne and freedom, s 
1 to blame? If he played a second time after being : 
at liberty, and became an exile, why should he now c 
me a robber? Pallid and inconstant is the star of ti 
Pandavas’ destiny; their friends are few, and feeble 
their army. Shall who fear not Indra es’en, 1 
threatened and browbeaten by the weak sons of Pandu 
No warrior lives who can overcome us. A Kshatrij 
fears no foeman ; he may fall in battle, but he will neve 
yield. So have the sages spoken. . . . Hear me, ra 
kinsmen all I My sire gifred Indra-prastha to the Pw 
davas in a moment of weakness. Never, so long as 
and my brother live, will they possess it again. Neve 
again will the kingdom of Maharajah Dhritarashtra b 
severed in twain. It has been united, and so will rentau 
for ever. My words are hrm and plain. So tell thoi 
the Pandavas, O Krishna, that they ask in vain foi 
territory. Nor town nor village will they again posses: 
with my consent. I swear by the gods that I will nevo 
humble myself before the Pandavas.” 

Said Krishna; “How canst thou speak in such a man- 
ner, O Duryodhana? How ca'nst thou pretend that thou 
didst never wrong thy kinsmen? Be mindful of thine 
evil thoughts and derfs.” 

Duhsasana whispered to his elder brother: “I fc^r, 
if thou dost not make peace with the Pandavas, the 
elders will seize thee and send thee as a prisoner to 
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Yudhishthira. They desire to make thee and me and 
Kama to kneel before the Pandavas.” 

Angry was Duryodhana, and he rose and left the 
council chamber. Duhsasana and Kama and Shakuni 
followed him. 

Krishna then turned to Dhritarashtra and said ; “Thou 
shouldst arrest these four rebellious princes and act freely 
and justly towards the Pandavas.” 

The weak old maharajah was stricken with grief, and 
he sent Vidura for his elder son. Then came Queen 
Gindhiri and remonstrated with Duryodhana; but when 
she had spoken he answered not, and went away again. 

Shakuni and Kama and Duhsasana waited outside for 
Duryodhana, and they plotted to lay hands on Krishna so 
that the power of the Pandavas might be weakened. But 
to Krishna came knowledge of their thoughts, and he 
informed the elders who were there. 

Once again the maharajah summoned Duryodhana 
before him, and Krishna said : “Ahl thou of little under- 
standing, is it thy desire to take me captive ? Know 
now that I am not alone here, for all the gods and hoi) 
beings are with me." 

Having spoken thus, Krishna suddenly revealed him- 
self in divine splendour. His body was transformed into 
a tongue of flame; gods and divine beings appeared about 
him; fire issued from his mouth and eyes and ears; 
sparks broke from his skin, which became as radiant as 
the sun. . . . 

All the rajahs closed their ej’Cs 5 they trembled when 
an earthquake shook the palace. But Duryodhana re- 
mained defiant. 

Krishna, basing resumed bis human form, then bade 
farewell to the maharajah, who lamented the doings of 
Duryodhana. The divine one spake and said: “O 
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DhritArs'htM, jJ'fc I forjjrt /Veelj*; but aU^! a fithrr «< 
often ciirtcJ by (he people bstame cf ffte wickccf dorVgt 
of hi< own son/’ 

I'>e Kfuhr.j left the city he tn?t Kama an:l ipalce to 
him, saying: '*0001? with me, and the Pandavat will 
rcgatil thtc at theie cJJm brother, and thou wilt becojne 
the hing.” 

Saul Kama: “Although Duryotlhana it a rajah, he 
rules areordmg to my counsel. ... I know, without 
(louhf, that a great battle is pending which will cover the 
earth With blood. Tcmblc are the omens. Calamity 
atwitj the Kauravas. . . . Vet I onnof dcserr thewe who 
have given me their friendship, Ilesidcs, if I went with 
thee now, men svould regard me as Arjuna’i inferior. 
Ai]una and I must meet in baffle, and fate snl] dead* 
who is the greater. I know 1 shall fall in this war, but 
I must fight for my friends. . . . O mighty one, may we 
meet on earth again. If not, may we meet in heaven.” 

Then Krishna and Kama embraced one another, and 
each sveni his own way. 

Vidura spake to Pritha, mother of the Pandavas, and 
said ; “ O mother of living sons, my desire is ever for 
peace, but although I erj' myself hoarse, Duryodhana 
srill not listen to my wo^s. Dhritarashtra is old, 
he doth not work for peace ; he is intoxicated with pride 
for his sons. When Krishna returncth to the Pandavas, 
war will certainly break out; the sin of the Kaunnas 
will ause much bloodshed. I cannot sleep, thinking of 
approaching disaster.” 

Pritha sighed and wept. **F 7 e to wealth!” she said, 

“ that it should cause kinsmen to slaughter one another. 
War should be waged between foemcn, not fiiends. 1 * 
the Pandavas do not righ^ they will suffer poverty? » 
they go to war and win, the destruction of kinsmen will 
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not bring triumph. M7 heart is full of sorrow. And 
alasl it is Kama who supports Duryodhana in his folly; 
he hath again become powcrfuL” 

Pritha lamented the folly of her girlhood which 
caused Kama to be, and she went forth to look for him. 
She found her son bathing in sacred waters, and she 
spoke, saying: “Thou art mine own son, and thy sire 
is Surya. I hid thee at birth, and Radha, who found 
thee, is not thy mother. It is not seemly that thou 
shouldst in ignorance plot with Duryodhana against thine 
own brethren. Let the Kauravas this day behold the 
friendship of thee arnl Arjuna. If you two were side 
by side you would conquer the world. My eldest son, 
it is meet that thou shouldst be tvith thy brethren now. 
Be no longer known as one of lowly birth.” 

A voice spoke from the sun, saying: “ U'hat Pritha 
hath taiJ is truth. 0 ii^er amca^ miK, grtot gtad vtill bt 
atumphshtd if ihau tci/i obey her eetrmartd.” 

Kama remained steadfast, for his heart was full of 
honour. He said unto Pritha, his mother: “O lady, 
it is now too late to command my obedience. Why 
didst thou abandon me at birth ? If 1 am a Kshatn)-a, 
1 have been deprived of my rank. No foeman could 
have done me a greater injury than thou hast done. 
Thou hast never been a mother to me, nor do thy sons 
know I am their brother. How can 1 now desert the 
Kauravas, who trust in me in waging this war. I am 
their boat on which to cross a stormy sea. ... I will 
speak wthout deceit unto thee. For the sake of 
Duryodhana I will combat against thy sons. I cannot 
forget his kindness; I cannot forget mine own honour. 
Thy command cannot now be obeyed by me. Yet thy 
solicitation to me will not be fruitless. 1 have power 
to slay Yudhishthira, and Bhima, and Nafcula, and Saha- 
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<Icv4, iruf J prarTSt«tf tkcjr not f-tU hy tr.y hind. 1 
will Pght wifh Arjuni alone. If 1 shy Arjiir.i, I will 
achieve preat fame; (f I am shin by him, I will be 
coverrJ wjlh plory." 

Sjkl Pntha: ''Thou ha-*t pIf.!j»eJ the lives cf foe/ 
of thy WcJhren. Be that rcmeml'crcJ to thee in the 
f'crih of battle. BlettetJ be thou, and let health be 
{jiven thee." 

Kama s-aid: "So be if," and then they parted, the 
mother poing one way and the son another. 

After this the Pandavas and Kauravas gathered to- 
gether their mighty armies and marched to the field cf 
battle. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The Battle of Eighteen Days 

Ariniti on (he Baitlefield—Bhithma leadt (he Kaurarit — Kama rerraioi 
from fi^htinf— Bhiihma'i Tnomphailt Charge— Arjnna'a Succeia— SUugh(er 
of Princti — Bhima in Peril — ^Iraear alam — The Rakahaia Warrior — Dorj'od 
hanadeiiret Kama ai Leader — The Fall of Bhiahma — Dronaat Leader — How 
Abhimanju periihed— Aj}UBa*a Reeenge — The Night Battle— Drgpada and 
Oroaa are tiain— Karna'i Vow— Bhima dnskt Duhuuna’a Blood— Kjrai't 
Combat with Arjgna— The Fall of Karsa— The Lae Dajr of Battle— Ourpod 
hisa In Llidiog— Diteotered bp Pandaear — Bhima ovcrromet Duryodhana— 
Wrath of Balarama— Krithna miereenea— Drona'a Eon id Piodari Camp— 
A Night of Slaughter. 

Soon after Krishna had returned from Haslinapur, 
Durj'odhana sent a challenge to the Panda\’as. His 
messenger spake, sajnng: “You have vowed to wage 
war against us. The time has come for you to fulfil 
your vow. Your kingdom was seized by me, your wife 
Draupadi svas put to shame, and you were all made 
exiles. Why do you not now seek to be avenged in 
l>atile? Where is drowsy Bhima, who boasted that he 
would drink the blood of Duhsasana? Duhsasana is 
wearj' with waiting for him. Where is arrogant Arjuna, 
who hath Drona to meet? When mountains arc blown 
about like dust, and men hold back the wind svith their 
hands, Arjuna will take cipOS’C the mighty Drona. . . . 
Of what account was the mace of Bhima and the Ivavv 
of Atjuna on the day when your kingdom was taken 
from you, and jxju were banished like vagabonds ? . . . 
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Vsin ffill Iw; fhc belji of Kn<f)Ri wfiprj jw meet us if 
lultlf.** 

Kfishni answcffd tSr m'-s^en^cr, “V'ainij 

«If>st jhov> lyiasf of pro-rcn, litjf ere long thy (il: will 
(< made known sinfn thee. I will cnnsiime thine army 
like to far whirh rnnsumrfh wifhrrrJ grass. Thou wilt 
not escape me, for | will drive the chariot of ArjurJ. 
And let Diihsasana know that the vow of Bhima will 
ere long be fulfilled." 

5aid Afjuna: “Tell thou Durj-odhana, *If i» «!»- 
tcemiy for warrion to !«air l;kc women. ... It » well 
that Duhsasana corncth to battle.’" 

When the messengef spake these words to Duryod- 
hana, Kama s.iid: “Cease this chatter I Let the d«ffls 
of war l)c sounded." 

So on the morrow at red dawn the armies of the 
Kauravas and the ParvJavas were assembled for battle 
on the svide plain of Kuru-Kshetra. Bhishma, with las 
large palmyra standard decked with five stars, had been 
chosen to lead Duryodhana’s army, and Kama, who had 
quarrelled with him, vowed not to fight so long as the 
older warrior remained alive. “ Should he fill, however, 
Kama said, “ 1 will go forth against Arjuna.” 

The army of the Pandavas was commanded by 
Dhrlshla-dyumna, son of Dnipada, and brother of Drau- 
padl. Among the young heroes were Acuna’s two sons, 
the noble and peerless Abhimanyu, whose mother was 
Krishna’s fiur sister Subhadra, and brave Iravat, whose 
mother was Ulupf, the serpent nymph, daughter of the 
king of the Nagas. Bhima's Rakshasa son, the tcmblc 
Ghatotkacha, who had power to change his shape and 
create illusions, had also hastened to assist his kinsmC^ 
Krishna drove the chariot of Aijuna, who carried his 
’'‘stial bow, named Gandiva, the gift of the god Agni; 
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and his standard was the image of Hanuman, the chief 
ape god, who was the son of Vayu, the wind god. Now 
the army of Duryodhana was more numerous than the 
army of Yudhishthira. 

Drona led the right wing of the Kaurava forces, 
which was strengthened Shakuni, the gambler, and 
his Gandhari lancers. The left wing was led by Duhsa- 
sana, who was followed by Kamboja cavalry and fierce 
Sakas and Yavanas mounted on rapid steeds. The 
peoples of the north were there and the peoples of the 
south, and of the east also.* Blind old Dhritarashtra was 
in the rear, and with him was Sanjaya, his charioteer, who 
related all that took place, having been gifted with divine 
vision by Vyasa. 

Ere yet the conflict began, Yudhishthira walked un- 
armed towards the Kauravas, whereat his kinsmen made 
merry, thinking he was terror-stricken. But Pandu’s 
noble son first spake to Bhishma and asked permission 
to fight against him. Bhishma gave consent. Then he 
addressed Drona in like terms, and Drona gave consent 
also. And ere he returned to his place, Yudhishthira 
called out before the Kaurava army; “Whoso desireth 
to help our cause, let him follow me." When he had 
spoken thus, Yuyutsu, the half-brother of Duryodhana, 
made answer: “If thou wilt elevate me, I will serve thee 
well.” Said Yudhishthira: “Be my brother.” Then 
Yuyutsu followed Yudhishthira with all his men, and no 
man endeavoured to hold him back. 

When the armies were being set in order for battle, 
Arjuna bade Krishna to drive his chariot to the open 
space on which the straggle would take place. Indra’s 

^ Tbv lire Profeiior il. Sl. Wilpon coniideKd thil the Kamhoja were troepa of 
Khoraaid, Dalkh. and Unkhara, that the Sahat, the Sacie of the ancienia. arerc oome 
oflheSr^hiana from Turkealan anj Tatui7, eial that the Yaeana<,*‘Ioiiiaoi'’, <aere the 
Crecka of Bactna. The people* of aooth teat locluded half.breeda and ahoeiptaca. 
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Vain will be the help of Krishna when you meet us in 
• «vi 

Krishna answered the mresenger, saying: ‘Vainly 
dost thou boast of prowess, but ere long thy fete sriU 
be made known unto thee. I will consume thine amiy 
like to fire which consumeth withered grass. Thou wit 
not escape me, for I will drive the chariot of Aquni 
And let Duhsasana know that the vow of Bhima wi 
ere long be fulfilled.” 

Said Arjuna: “TeU thou Duryodhana, ‘It » 
seemly for warriors to boast like women. ... It is 
that Duhsasana comcth to battle.’” , 

When the messenger spake these words 
hana, Kama said: “Cease this chatterl Let the 
of war be sounded.” , g .ij 

So on the morrow at red dawn the V 

Kauravas and the Pandavas were assembled for 
on the wide plain of Kuru-Kshetn. Bhishma, w 
large palmyra standard decked with five stars, i 
chosen to lead Duryodhana’s army, and Kama, w 
quarrelled with him, vowed not to fight 
older warrior remained alive. “ShouIdhcfi> ® 

Kama said, “ I will go forth against Arjuna. 

The army of the Pandavas was 
Dhrishta-dyumna, son of Drupada, and brot 
padl. Among the young heroes were Arjuna s 
the noble and peerless Abhimanyu, whose mo 
Krishna’s fair sister Subhadra, and of 

mother was Ulupi, the serpent nymph, daug r 
king of the Nagas. Bhima’s Rakshasa son, t 
Ghatotkacha, who had power to change^ 
create illusions, had also hastened to assist 
Krishna drove the chariot of Aijuna, 
celestial bow, named Gandiva, the gift 
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and his standard was the image of Hanuman, the chief 
ape god, who was the son of Vayu, the wind god. Now 
the army of Duryodhana was more numerous than the 
army of Yudhishthira. 

Drona led the right wing of the Kaurava forces, 
which was strengthened by Shakuni, the gambler, and 
his Gandhari lancers. The left wing was led by Duhsa- 
sana, who ^7as followed by Kamboja cavalry and fierce 
Sakas and Yavanas mounted on rapid steeds. The 
peoples of the north were there and the peoples of the 
south, and of the east also.' Blind old Dhritarashtra was 
in the rear, and with him was Sanjaya, his charioteer, who 
related all that took place, having been gifted with divine 
vision by Vyasa. 

Ere yet the confiict b^n, Yudhishthira walked un- 
armed towards the Kauravas, whereat his kinsmen made 
merry, thinking he was terror-stricken. But Pandu’s 
noble son first spake to Bhishma and asked permission 
to fight against him. Bhishma gave consent. Then he 
addressed Drona in like terms, and Drona gave consent 
also. And ere he returned to his place, Yudhishthira 
called out before the Kaurava army: “Whoso desireth 
to help our cause, let him follow me.” When he had 
spoken thus, Yuyutsu, the half-brother of Duryodhana, 
made answer: " If thou wilt elevate me, I will serve thee 
well.” Said Yudhishthira: “Be my brother.” Then 
Yuyutsu followed Yudhishthira with all his men, and no 
man endeavoured to hold him back. 

When the armies were being set in order for battle, 
Aijuna bade Krishna to drive his chariot to the open 
space on which the struggle would take place. Indra’s 

Klior»an, Baikh, and Bokhara, that tlie Sakaa, file Sane ot the ancient!, were aome 

of the Scrthlam from TuTkettan and Taitaiy. and that (he YaTana«,‘-lo(liliia’',wer<ch« 
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mighty son surveyed the hosts, and when he saw his 
kinsmen, young and old, and his friends and all the 
elders and princes on dther side ready to fall upon one 
another, his heart was touched, and he trembled with pity 
and sorrow. He spake to Krishna, saying; “I seek nor 
victory, nor kingdom, nor any joy upon earth. Those 
for whose sake we might wish for power are gathered 
against us in battle. What joy can come to us if we 
commit the crime of slaying our own kinsmen?” 

So saying, Aijuna let fall his celestial bow and sat 
down on the bench of his chariot with a heart full of 
grief. 

Krishna admonished Arjuna, saying: “Thou art a 
Kshatriya, and it is thy duty to fight, no matter what may 
befall thee or befall others. So I command thee who 
am responsible for thy doings. He who hath wisdom 
sorroweth not for the living or for the dead. As one 
casteth off old raiment and putteth on new, so the soul 
casteth off this body and entereth the new body. Naught 
cxisteth that is not of the soul.” 

After long instruction, Krishna revealed himself to 
Arjuna in his celestial splendour and power and said: 
“Let thy heart and thine understanding be fixed in me, 
and thou shah dwell in me hereafter. 1 will deliver thee 
from all thy sins. ... I am the same unto all creatures; 
there is none hateful to me — none dear. Those who 
worship me are in me and I am in them. Those who 
hate me arc consigned to evil births: they are deluded 
birth after birth, nor ever reach unto me."’ 

Arjuna gave ear unto the counsel of Krishna, afd 
prepared for the fray. 

* A feoj MCBM •€ tSc •cnrriflf brr*. tni frirmlftf • tort at 

«f if omli, U •mpnlru", b Il»lt «ub awa ** 

Vt, VtL 
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Loudly bellowed the war shells, and the drums of 
battle were sounded. The Kauravas made ready to 
attack with horsemen, footmen, and charioteers, and ele- 
phants of war. The Pandavas were marshalled to meet 
them. And the air was filled with the shouting of men, 
the roaring of elephants, the blasts of trumpets, and the 
beating of drums: the rattling of chariots was like to 
thunder rolling in heaven. The gods and Gandharvas 
assembled in the clouds and saw the hosts which had 
gathered for mutual slaughter. 

As both armies waited for sunrise, a tempest arose 
and the dawn was darkened by dust clouds, so that men 
could sarce behold one another. Evil were the omens. 
Blood dropped like rain out of heaven, wh:!e jackals 
howled impatiently, and kites and vultures screamed 
hungrily for human flesh. The earth shook, peals of 
thunder were heard, although there were no clouds, and 
angry lightning rent the horrid gloom; flaming thunder- 
bolts struck the rising sun and broke in fragments with 
loud noise. . . . 

The undaunted warriors never faltered, despite these 
signs and warnirtgs. Shouung defiance, they mingled in 
conflict, eager for victory, and strongly armed. Swords 
were wielded and ponderous maces, javelins were hurled, 
and numerous darts also; countless arrows whistled in 
speedy flight. 

When the wind fell and the air cleared, the battle 
waxed in fiiry. Bhishma achieved mighty deeds. Duryod- 
hana led his men against Bhima’s, and they fought with 
valour. Yudhishthira fought with Salya, Rajah of Madra‘; 
Dhrishta-dyumna, son of Drupada, went against Drona’ 
who had captured aforetime half of the Panchala king- 
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>on )ut»tjn! jtI wKn be h 

ktrum'Ti, ynuRj an ! oU, a“<! f-ti fnert!i i*iu s*l 
cWfn sntS p»inc« rn either Vilf fW-l/ 
anothrr, ht< heart WJ« tmichc.I, h? (remyeii v^thp? 
ami AorrcAw Me aj-aVe tt» Kfi'hna, 
victnf)', mrf fcir^Jom, mr an/ jajr op^n o*t“- 
for whr«c «jkc »e m-rht P'svs' j- — 

apiin^ u« in luttle. What jfly can cntr.e tn W it « 
commit the crime of ^Ityin;; ouf o»n fcintmn. 

So «).nn, Afjuna let fall file cclctt^ ^ 

down on the iKneh of hn chariot with a heart 
pnef. 


Kriihna avlmoniched Arjuna, »ayirp: * 

Kshatriya, and it tc thy duty to fight, ho .u's 

befall thee or befall othen. So I Jen 

am fcapoMiblc for thy doings. He who hat. ' 
sorroweth not for the living or for the deac* 
casteth off old raiment and putteth on Viueht 

casteth off this body and entereth the new boaf* 
existeth that is not of the soul.** u:-.!-!? » 

After long instruction, Krishna anVsridi 


“Let thy heart and thine undcrstanaint, vy-.i!:ee 
and thou shah dwell in me hereafter. I wi ^ 
from all thy sins. ... I am the same unto 
there is none hateful to me — none dear. 
worship me arc in me and I am^ in them. ^eluded 
hate me are consigned to evil births; they^ 
birth after birth, nor esxr reach • i,-. aisd 

Arjuna gave ear unto the counsel o 
prepared for the fray. 
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Drupada's son waged a long combat with Drona, and 
Bhima performed might)’ deeds. He leapt on the back of 
an elephant and slew the son of the Rajah of Maghadha*; 
and he slew the rajah and his elephant also with a single 
blow of his mace. 

Towards evening a furious combat was waged by 
Abhim3n)'u, son of Arjuna, and Lakshmana, son of 
Durj’odhana. The y’oung Pandava was about to achieve 
the viet«y, when Dur)’odhana came to his son’s aid with 
many rajahs. Shouts were raised : “ Abhitnanyu is in 
peril ; he will be overcome by force of numbers!” Arjuna 
heard these words, and rode to the rescue. Thereupon 
the Kauravas cned out in terror: “Arjuna! Arjuna! ” and 
sattered in flight. That evening Bhishma spake unto 
Drona and said : “ Methinks the gods are against 
us.” 

On the third day the army of the Pandavas advanced 
in crescent formation and drove back the Kaurava army. 
Many were slain, and rivers of blood laid down the dust 5 
horses writhed in agony, and the air was filled with the 
shrieking and moaning of wounded men. Terrible were 
the omens, for headless men rose up and fought against 
one another •, then the people feared that all who con- 
tended in that dread battle would be slain. 

When he beheld the broken cars, the fallen standards, 
and the heaps of slain elephants and horses and men, 
Duryodhana said to Bhishma: “Thou shouldst yield thy 
place to Kama. Methinks thou art partial to Arjuna and 
the pandavas.” 

Said Bhishma: “Thy stru^le is in vain, foolish 
Duryodhana. None can wipe out the stain of thy sins; 
of no avail is cunning against a righteous cause. Verily, 
thou shall perish because of thy folly. ... I have no 
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Drupada’s son ^vaged a long combat with Drona, and 
Bhima performed mighty deeds. He leapt on the back of 
an elephant and slew the son of the Rajah of Maghadha’; 
and he slew the rajah and his elephant also with a single 
blow of hts mace. 

Towards evening a furious combat was waged by 
Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, and Lakshmana, son of 
Duryodhana. The young Pandava was about to achieve 
the victory^ when Duirodhana came to his son's aid with 
many rajahs. Shouts were raised: “Abhimanyu is in 
peril; he will be overcome by force of numbers!” Arjuna 
heard these words, and rode to the rescue. Thereupon 
the Kauraws cried out in terror: “Arjuna! Arjuna!” and 
scattered in flight. That evening Bhishma spake unto 
Drona and said: “ Methmks the gods are against 
us.” 

On the third day the army of the Pandavas advanced 
in crescent formation and drove back the Kaurava army. 
Many were slain, and rivers of blood laid down the dust; 
horses writhed in agony, and the air was filled with the 
shrieking and moaning of wounded men. Terrible were 
the omens, for headless men rose up and fought against 
one another; then the people fear^ that all who con- 
tended in that dread battle would be slain. 

When he beheld the broken cars, the fallen standards, 
and the heaps of slain elephants and horses and men, 
Duryodhana said to Bhishma: “Thou shouldst yield thy 
place to Korna. Methinks thou art partial to Arjuna and 
the Pandavas,” 

Said Bhishma: “Thy struggle is in vain, foolish 
Duryodhana. None can wipe out the stain of thy sins; 
of no avail is cunning against a righteous cause. Verily, 
thou shalt perish because of thy folly. ... I have no 

’BeWa 
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fear of battle, and I will lead the Kauravas until I triut 
or fall.” 

Then angrj' Bhbhma urged his charioteer to att 
the enemy; and be drove back all who opposed him, e 
Afjuna. The fighting became general, nor did it < 
until night obscured the plain. 

Bhima was the hero of the fourth day of battle. - 
swept against the Kauravas like a whirlwind; in v 
were darts thrown and arrows shot at the strong Panda 
He wounded both Duryodhana and Salya, Rajah 
Sindhu. Then fourteen of Duryodhana’s brethren rush 
to combat with him. Like the lion who licks his lips wh 
he beholds his prey drawing nigh, Bhima awaited (he 
Brief and terrible was the conflict, and ere six princes fl 
in terror, eight were slaughtered by the mighty Pandav 

Another day dawned, and Aijuna and Bhima advanci 
in triumph until they were met and held back by Dron 
Once again the sons of Duryodhana and Arjuna sougl 
out one another. Mighty were their Wows and swil 
and for a time all men watched them, wondering greail; 
At length Lakshmana was grievously wounded, and W3 
carried from the field by his kinsmen. Abhimanyu rt 
turned in triumph to Yudhishthira. On that same da 
were slain by Bhuri-sravas the ten great sons of Satyaki 
Krishna's kinsman. 

Another day dawned, and it was a day of peril fo 
Bhima. Confident of victory, he pressed too far intc 
the midst of the Kauriva host, and was surrounded bj 
overwhelming numbers. Drupada perceived his peril 
and hastened to help him, but neither could retreat- 
Then Aijuna’s fearless son, the slayer of Jjkshmatta, 
with twelve ' brave chieftains shattered the Kaurav* 
hosts and rescued Bhirrta and Drupada from the surgm? 
warriors who thirsted for their blood. 
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The seventh day was the day of Bhishma. None 
could withstand him in his battle fury. The Pandavas 
quailed before him, nor could Bhima or Aijuna drive him 
back. Ere night fell, the standard of Yudhishthira was 
cut down, and the Kauravas rejoiced greatly, believing 
that they would achieve a great victory. 

On the day that followed, however, the tide of battle 
turned. As Bhishma advanced, his charioteer was slain, 
and the steeds took flight in terror. Then confusion fell 
on the Kaurava army. For a time the Pandavas made 
resistless advance amidst mighty slaughter. Then the 
six Gandhari princes advanced to beat back the forces 
of Yudhishthira. On milk-white steeds they rode, and 
they swept like to sea birds across the ocean billows. 
They had vowed to slay Iravat, son of Arjuna and the 
Nags princess. The gallant youth feared them not and 
fought triumphantly, stirred with the joy of battle; he 
slew five of the princes, but the sixth, the eldest prince, 
struck down Arjuna's son, who was plucked thus rudely 
from life like to a fair and tender lotus. Terrible was 
the grief of Arjuna when he was told that his son had 
fallen. Then with tear-dimmed eyes he dashed upon 
the foe, thirsting for vengeance; he broke through the 
Kaurava ranks, and Bhima, who followed him, slew more 
of Duryodhana’s brethren. 

Bhima’s terrible son, the Rakshasa Ghatotkacha, also 
sought to be avenged when Iravat fell. Roaring like the 
sea, he assumed an awesome shape, and advanced with 
flaming spears like the Destroyer at the end of Time, fol- 
lowed by other Rakshasas. Warriors fled from his path, 
until Duryodhana went against him with many elephants; 
but Ghatotkacha scattered the elephant host. Duryod- 
hana fought like a lion and slew four Rakshasas, where- 
upon Bhima's son, raging furiously, his eyes red as fire, 
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dashed against Durjrodhana ; but that mightj’ fCaurava 
shot arrows like angry snakes, and he wounded his 
enemy. Then a rajah urged his elephant in front of 
Duryodhana’s chariot for protection. Ghatotkacha slew 
the great animal with a flaming dart. Next Bhishma 
pressed forward with a division to shield Dhritarashtra’s 
son, and the Rakshasa fought fiercely; he wounded Kripa, 
and with an arrow severed the string of Bhishma’s bow. 
Then the Panchalas hastened to aid Bhima’s son, and the 
Kauravas were scattered t/i flight. 

Duryodhana was stricken with sorrow, and went to 
the snow-white tent of Bhishma that night and spoke, 
saying; “Forgive my harsh words, O mighty chieftain. 
The Pandavas are brave in battle, but they arc uniWe 
to resist thee. If, however, thou dost love them too 
well to overcome them utterly, let Kama take thy 
place, so that he may lead the hosts against our 
enemies.” 


Said Bhishma: “Alas! Duryodhana, thy struggle 
of no avail. The just ause must win; they who figfit 
for the right arc doubly armed. Besides, Krishna is with 
the Pandavas: he drives Aijuna's car, and not even the 
gods could strike them down. Thou arj confronted by 
utter ruin, O proud and foolish prince. I will fight as I 
have fought until the end, which is not now far off.” 

On the next day Bhishma was like a lordly elephant 
which treads down the marsh reeds; he was like a fi« 
which burns up a dry and withering forest. In hn 
chariot he advanced triumphantly, and great was the 


carnage which he wrought. 

Yudhishtbira was in despair, and spake to Krishna 
when night fell. Krishna said; "Bhishma has vowed 
that he will not slay one who had been bom a woman, 
knowing that the righteous would deCime him If he *!e'* 
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a female. Let Sikhandin* be therefore sent against him 
with Arjuna.” 

Aijuna said: "Alas! I cannot fight behind another, 
or achieve the fall of Bhishma bjr foul means. I loved 
him as a child; I sat upon his knee and called him 
‘Father’. Rather would 1 perish than slay the saintly 
hero.” 

Said Krishna: “It is &ted that Bhishma will fall on 
the morrow, a victim of wrong. As he hath fought 
against those whom he loveth, so must thou, Arjuna, 
fight against him. He hath shown thee how Kshatriyas 
must ever wage war, although their foemen be hated or 
well beloved.” 

Atjuna, being thus admonished, went forth on the 
tenth day with Sikhandin, born a woman and made a 
male by a Yaksha. 

Once again Duryodhana sought to prevail upon 
Bhishma to give place to Karna, and Bhishma answered 
him in anger: “This day will I overcome the Pandavas 
or perish on the field of battle.” 

Then the ancient hero advanced and challenged 
Arjuna. A terrible conflict ensued, and it lasted for 
many hours ; all the warriors on either side stopped 
fighting and looked on. At length Sikhandin rushed 
forward like a foaming billow, and when Bhishma saw 
him his arms fell, for he could not contend against one 
who had been born a woman. Then the arrows of 
Arjuna pierced Bhishma’s body, and the peerless old hero 
fell from his chariot wounded unto death. . . . The sun 
went down, and darkness swept over the plain. 

There was great sorrow on the bloodAirenched plain 

dau^TiteT of who osduiosoS Iwr •« with ■ V,k»ba. She wm o re- 

ineiToatton of the Prioent Afsibo of Kua, mhii, anth her two itatera, wai ea^ured hf 
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that nt^ht. Arjiina wtpt a« i <nft weep for a father, aid 
hr earricJ wafer to BJjJthma. yudhi»hth?r3 cvned the 
day nn which the war !>epft. To the dyinp chfefuio 
came Durywlhana aod l»j« brethren aba. Frienda and 
enemies lamenletl together over the fallen hero. 

Hhishma apVe to I)uryo<}hana, Myirjjf “FJear the 
counsel of thy dying kmsman; hit voice spaketh as from 
the drad< If thy heart of stone fan he moved, thou wilt 
hnng this slaughter of kinsmen by kinsmen to an end 
now. Restore unto Vudhishthira his kingdom and make 
thy peace with him, and let Pandavas and Kaufavas be 
friends and comrades tt^cther.” 

He spoke in s'ain, for hts words stirred the heart of 
Duryodhana to hate his kinsmen the Fandavas srith a 
deeper hatred than before. 

Kama came to the battlefield, and Bhishma said unto 
him: “ Proud rivals have we two been, jealous one of the 
other, and ever at strife. My voice faileth, yet must I 
tell thee that Arjuna is not greater than thou art on the 
battlefield. Nor is he of higher birth, for thou art the 
son of Pritha and the sun god Suryi As Ag’una » thine 
own brother, 'twould be well for thee to bring this stnte 
to an end.” 

But Bhishma spoke in vain. Kama hated his brother, 
and thirsted for his life. 

A guard svas set round Bhishma, who lay supported 
by a pillow of arrows, waiting the hour of his doom- 
Nor did he die until after the great conflict was ended. 

The Kauravas held a council of war, and (hey chos- 
Drona to be their leader. The battle standard of the 
Brahman was a svafer jar and a golden altar upon a detr- 
skln. He vowed before Duryodhana that he would take 
Yudhishthira prisoner. 

On the first day of Drona’s command, and the eleventh 
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day of the great war, Abhimanyu was foremost in the 
fight. He dragged a chieftain by the hair out of his 
chariot, and would have taken him prisoner, but Jayad- 
ratha, the rajah who had endeavoured to abduct Drau- 
padi, intervened, and broke his sword upon the young 
man's buckler. Jayadratha fled, and Salya, Rajah of 
Madra, attacked Arjuna’s noble son. But Bhima dashed 
forward and engaged him in fierce combat. Both were 
mighty wielders of the mace; they were like two tigers, 
like two great elephants; they were like eagles rending 
one another with blood-red claws. The sound of their 
blows was like the echoing thunder, and each stood as 
steadfast as a cliff which is struck in vain by fiery light- 
ning. ... At length both staggered and fell, but Bhima 
at once sprang up to strike the final blow. Ere he could 
accomplish his fierce desire, however, Salya was rescued 
by his followers and carrirf to a place of safety. . . . 
Thereafter the battle raged with more fury than ever, 
until night fell and hid from sight aU the de.ad and the 
living. 

Dfona sought to fulfil his vow on the second day of 
his command, and he prompted Susarman, the rajah who 
had invaded Virata when the Pandavas were servants 
there, to send a challenge for single combat to Aijuna. 
Susarman selected a place apart. Arjuna fought many 
hours, until he put the boastful rajah and his followers 
to flight; then he taunted them for their cowardice. 
Meanwhile Drona had dashed upon Yudhishthira, who, 
when confronted by certain downfall, leapt on the back 
of a swift steed and escaped from the battlefield. But it 
was no shame for a Kshatriya to flee before a Brahman. 

Duryodhana went against Bhima: he was wounded 
after a brief combat, and retreated from the field. Many 
warriors then pressed against Bhima, but Atjuna had re- 
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turned after Suurmin, anJ tirorc funnutJys^^'mft 

the Kaiiravai; in triumph he iwrpt over the hlotil-reJ 
plain. Kama watched hiN rival with jeafoui wrath an.l 
entered the fraj*. The fire hurned redly in hi< eyes, and 
he attacked Arjuna, rtvilvcd to conquer or to ilie. Un- 
certain and Ion? wat the conflict, and when night fell the 
two great warriors withdrew rclunctantly from the field. 

IJrona on the morrow arranged hit army like w a 
spider’s well, and once again Sos.irman challenged Aijuna, 
so as to <lraw him from the battle-front. It was the dir 
of Ahhimanyu’s triumph and the day of his death. Yud- 
hishthira sent Arjuna's son to break the web of focmen, 
and he rode his chariot against elephants and steeds with 
conquering fur)'. Duryodhana attacked the youthful hero 
with a band of ivarriorj, but fell wounded by Abhimanyu, 
who also slew the warriors. Salya nett dashed against 
Aijuna's son, but ere long he was carried from the field 
grievously >Youndcd. Then Duhsasana ame forward, 
frowning and fierce. 

Abhimanyu cried out: “ Base prince, who plotted with 
Shakuni to win the kingdom of Vudhishthira and put 
Draupadi ro shame, I welcome thee, for I have waited 
long for thee. Now thou wilt receive meet punishment 
for thy sins." 

As he spake, the fearless youth flung a dart, and 
Duhsasana fell stunned and bleeding, but was rescued 
from death by his followers. 

Proudly rode Lakshmana, son of Duryodhana, against 
Acuna’s son, and fought bravely and well; but he was cut 
down, and died upon the battlefield. 

Then it was that the evil Jayadratha, who had vowed 
to be the slave of Yudhishthira in the forest, advanced 
stealthily with six warriors to fight with the lordly youth. 
Round him they surged like howling billows; alone stood 
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Abhimanyu, and seven were against him. His charioteer 
was slain and his chariot was shattered ; he leapt to the 
ground and fought on, slaying one by one. . . . Per- 
ceiving his peril, the Pandavas endeavoured to rescue 
Arjuna's son; but Japdratha held them back, and Kama 
aided him. At length Abhimanyu was wounded on the 
forehead, blood streamed into his eyes and blinded him, 
and he stumbled. Ere he could recover, the son of 
Duhsasana leapt forward and dashed out his brains with 
a mace. So died the gallant youth, pure as he was at 
birth. He died like to a forest lion surrounded by 
hunters; he sank like to the red sun at evening; he per- 
ished like to a tempest whose strength is spent; he was 
spent out even like a hre which has consumed a forest 
and is extinguished on the plain ; Abhimanyu was lost as 
is the serene white moon when shrouded in black eclipse. 

So that day’s battle ended, and Abhimanyu slumbered 
in the soft starlight, lifeless and cold. 

When it was told to Arjuna that his son was slain, the 
mighty warrior wept silently and lay upon the ground. 
At length he leapt up and cried: “ May the curse of a 
father and the vengeance of a wamor smite the murderers 
of my boy ! . . . May I never reach heaven if I do not 
slay Jayadratha on the morrow. ...” A spy hastened 
to the camp of the Kauravas and told of the vow which 
Arjuna had taken. Jayadratha trembled with fear. 

Early next morning Aijuna spake to Krishna, saying: 
“ Drive swiftly, for this will be a day of great slaughter.” 
He desired to find Jayadratha; with him went Bhima and 
Satyaki. Many warriors engaged them in battle, for the 
Kauravas hoped to contrive that the sun should go down 
ere Arjuna could fulfil his terrible vow. 

Mounted on an elephant, Duhstisana opposed Aijuna; 
but the lordly tusker took flight when the rattling chariot 
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drew nigh. Drona blocked the way; but Aijuna refused 
combat, saying: “Thou art as a father unto me. . . • 
Let me find the slayer of my son. . . He passed on. 
Then Duryodhana came up and engaged him. Kama 
fought with Bhima, and Bhurisrava attacked Satyaki. 
Long waged the bitter conflicts, and at length Krishna 
perceived that his kinsman was about to be slain. He 
called to Aijuna, who cast a celestial weapon at Bhurisrava, 
which cut off both his arms; then Satyaki slew him. 
Many warriors confronted Arjuna thereafter, and many 
fell. But the day wore on and evening drew nigh, and 
he could not find Jayadratha. At length Aijuna bade 
Krishna to drive furiously onward, and to pause not 
until he found the slayer of his son. The chariot sped 
like to 3 whirlwind, until at length Aijuna beheld the 
evil-hearted Ja)'adratha; he was guarded by Kama and 
five great warriors, and at that time the sun had begun 
to set. 

Kama leapt forward and engaged Aijuna; but Krishna, 
by reason of his divine power, caused a dark cloud to 
obscure the sun, whereupon al! men believed that night 
had fallen. Kama at once withdrew; but Arjuna drove 
on, and as the sun shot forth its last ray of dazzling light, 
he dashed upon Jayadratha as a falcon swoops down upon 
its prey. Brief was the struggle, for ere daylight faded 
utterly, Aijuna overthrew the slayer of his son and cut 
off his head. Bhima uttered a roar of triumph when he 
saw the head of Jayadratha held aloft, and the Kauravas 
sorrowed greatly because that their wicked design had 
been thwarted. 

Night foU, but the fighting was renewed. In the 
darkness and confusion men slew their kinsmen, fathers 
cut down their sons, and brothers fought against brothers. 
Yudhishthira sent men with torches to light up the blood- 
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red plain, and the battle was waged for many hours. 
Swords were splintered and spears were lost, and warriors 
threw great boulders and chariot wheels against one 
another. All men were maddened with the thirst for 
blood, and the night was filled with horrors. 

At length Arjuna called for a truce, and it was agreed 
that the warriors should sleep on the battlefield. So all 
lay down, the charioteer in his chariot, the horseman on 
his steed, and the driver of the elephant on his elephant’s 
back. . . . 

Duryodhana reproached Drona because that he did 
not slay the Pandavas in their sleep. . . . “ Let Kama,” 
he said, “ lead the hosts to victory.” 

Said Drona: “Thou art reaping the red harvest of 
thy sins. . . . But know now that on the morrow either 
Arjuna will fall or I wiU be slain by him.” 

When the bright moon rose in the heavens the 
conflict was renewed. Many feU on that awful night 
Ghatotkacha, the Rakshasa son of Bhima, was foremost in 
the fray, and he slaughtered numerous Kaurava warriors. 
At length Kama went against him, and then the air was 
filled with blazing arrows. Each smote the other with 
powerful weapons, and for a time the issue hung in the 
balance. Ghatotkacha created illusions, but Kama kept 
his senses in that great fight, even after his steeds had 
been slain; he leapt to the ground, then flung a celestial 
dart, the gift of Indra, and Ghatotkacha, uttering terrible 
cries, fell down and breathed his last breath. The Kau- 
ravas shouted with gladness, and the Pandavas shed tears 
of sorrow. 

Ere the night was ended, Drona slew his ancient 
enemy’Drupada, Rajah of Southern Panchala, and he 
cut down also the l^jah of Virata, 

Ere dawn broke, Dhrishta-dyumna, son of Drupada, 
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wnt forth to search for Drona, the slayer of his beloved 
sire. 

Said nhirna; “Thou aft loo young to strike down 
80 great a warrior as Drom. I will fight with him until 
he is wearied, then thou canst approach and be avenged.” 

Bhima struggled with the sage, his preceptor, few 
many houra; then Dhrishta-dyumna engaged him, but 
neither could prevail over the slayer of Drupada. 

At length the Pandava warriors shouted falsely: 
“ Aswatthaman, son of Drona, is slain." 

When Drona heard the dread tidings, he fainted in 
his chariot, and vengeful Dhrishta-dyumna rushed forward 
and cut off his head. Then the son of Drupada threw 
the head of Drona towards Duryodhana, saying: “Here 
is the head of thy mighty svarrior; I wiU cut off the 
heads of each Kaurava prince in like manner.” 

The fall of Drona svas like the sinking of heaven’s 
sun; it ^vas like the drj’ing up of the ocean; the Kauravas 
fled asvay in fear. 

Terrible was the grief of Aswatthaman when he 
approached at eventide and found that his sire had been 
slain. Night fell while he sorrowed, and he vowed to 
slay Dhrishta-dyumna and all his kindred. 

Kama was then chosen to be the leader of the Kaurava 
army, and Duryodhana hailed him with joy and said: 

“ Thou alone canst stem the ride of our disasters. A^'una 
hath been spared by Bhishma and by Drona because that 
they loved him. But the arm of Kama is strengthened 
by hatred of the proud Pandava archer.” 

When morning broke over the plain of Kuru-kshetn, 
the first battle of Kama began, and it continued all day 
lono-. Countless warriors were slain ; blood ran in*streams, 
and the dead and mangled bodies of men and elephants 
and horses were strewn in confusion. The air was 
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darkened with arrows and darts, and it rang with the 
shouts of the fighters and the moans of the wounded, the 
bellowing of trumpets, and the clamour of drums. 

At length evening came on and the carnage ended. 
. . . Duryodhana summoned a council of war and said: 
“This is the sixteenth day of the war, and many of our 
strongest heroes have fidlen. Bhishma and Drona have 
fallen, and many of my brethren are now dead.” 

Said Kama: “To-morrow will be the great day of the 
war. I have vowed to slay Arjuna or fall by his hand.” 

Duryodhana was cheered by Kama’s words, and all the 
Kauravas were once more hopeful of victory. 

In the morning Kama went forth in his chariot. Ijf 
chose for his driver Salya, Rajah of Madra, whose skill 
was so great that even Krishna was not his superior. 

Arjuna was again engaged in combat with Susarman 
when Kama attacked the Pandava army. So the son of 
Surya went against Yudhishthira and cast him on the 
ground, saying: “If thou wert Arjuna 1 would slay 
thee." 

Bhima then attacked Kama, and they fought fiercely 
for a time, until Arjuna, having overcome Susarman, re- 
turned again to combat with Kama. 

Duhsasana, who put Draupadi to shame, came up to 
help Kama, and Bhima sprang upon him. Now Bhima 
had long desired to meet this evil-hearted son of the blind 
maharajah, so that he might fulfil his vow. He swung 
his mace and struck so mighty a blow that the advancing 
chariot was shattered. Duhsasana fell heavily upon the 
ground and broke his back. Then Bhima seized him 
and, whirling his body aloft, cried out : " O Kauravas, 
come ye who dare and rescue the helper of Kama.” 

No one ventured to approach, and Bhima cast down 
Duhsasana’s body, cut off his head, and drank his blood 
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as he had vowed to do. Ho ! hoi” he cried, “ never 
have 1 tasted a sweeter draught. . . 

Many Kaurava warriors fled, and they cried out: "This 
is not a man, for he drinketh huntan blood.” 

All men watched the deadly combat which was waged 
between the mighty heroes Arjuna and Kama. Thej 
began by shooting arrows one at another, while Krishna 
and Salya guided the chariots with prowess and -care. 
The arrows of Aijuna fell upon Karna like to summer 
rain ; Kama’s arrows were like stinging snake^ and they 
drank blood. At length Aijuna’s celestial bow Gandlva 
was struck and the bow-string severed. . . . 

- Aijuna said: "Pause, O Kama. According to the 
rules of battle, thou canst not attack a disabled foe- 
man.” 

But Karna heeded not. He showered countless 
anom, until his proud rival was wounded grievously 
on the breast. 

When Arjuna had restrong his bow, be rose Up hhe 
to a stricken and angry tiger held at bay, and cast a sateen 
of arrows against his foe. But Kama feared him not, nor 
could Arjuna bear him down. The issue hung In the 
balance. ... 

Then suddenly a wheel of Kama’s chariot sank in 
the soft ground, nor could Salya urge the horses to 
advance. 

Kama cried out: "Pause now, O Arjuna, nor 
wage unequal war. It is not manly to attack a helpl«' 
enemy.” 

Aijuna paused; but Krishna spake quickly, saying* 
"O Kama, thou speakest truly; but was it manly to 
shoot arrows at Aijuna whilst he engaged himself 
stringing his bow? Was it manly to scoff at DrsupaJ> 
when she was put to shame before elders and princes in 
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the gambling hall? Was it manly of thee and six warriors 
to surround Abhimanyu so as to murder him without 
compassion?” 

When Arjuna heard his son's name, his heart burned 
with consuming wrath. Snatching from his quiver a 
crescent-bladed arrow, he drew his bow and shot it at 
Kama, whose head was immediately struck off. 

So fell in that dread combat a brother by a brother’s 
hand. 

The Kauravas fled in tenor when Kama was slain, 
and Kripa said unto Duryodhana: “ Now that our greatest 
warriors are dead, it would be well to sue for peace.” 

Said Duryodhana: “After the wrongs I have done 
the Pandavas, how can I ask or expect mercy at their 
hands? Let the war go on till the end comes.” 

Salya was then chosen as the leader of the Kaurava 
army, which had greatly shrunken in numbers, and on the 
morning of the eighteenth day of the war the battle was 
waged with fury. Out the Pandavas were irresistible, 
and when Duryodhana perceived that they were sweeping 
all before them, he fled away secretly, carrying his mace. 
He had power to hide under 'vatcr as long as he desired, 
by reason of a mighty charm which bad been conferred 
upon him by the demons; so he plunged into a lake and 
lay concealed below the waters. 

Salj*a was slain by Yudhishthira, and he fell like to a 
thunder-splintered rock. Sahadeva overthrew false Sha- 
kuni, the gambler, who had played against Yudhishthira 
with loaded dice, and Bhima cut down all Duryodhana’s 
brethren who had survived until that last fateful day. Of 
all the Kauras-a herc^ there then remained alive only 
Aswa-thaman, son of Drona, Kripa, and Kritavarman, and 
the hidden Dur^-odhana. 

At length Bhima discovered where Duiyodhana was 

(oei) » 
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concealed. Yudhishthira went to the Jake side and urged 
him to come forth and fight. 

Said Duiyodhana: ‘*Take my kingdom nowand have 
pleasure in it. Depart and leave me, for 1 must retire to 
the jungle and engage in meditation.” 

Yudbishthira said: *‘I annot accept aught from ifice 
except what is won in battle.” 

Said Duryodhana: “If you promise to fight one by 
one, 1 will come out of the water and slay you all.” 

Yudhishthira said; “Come forth, and the battle will 
be fought as thou dost desire. Now thou hast spoken as 
becomes a Kshatriya.” 

Still Duryodhana tarried, and Bhima shouted: “If 
thou dost not come out of the lake at once, I will plunge 
in and drag thee to the shore." 

Then Durj'odhana came forth, and the Pandavss 
laughed to see him, for he was covered with mire, and 
water streamed down from his raiment. 

Said Duryodhana: “Soon will your merriment be 
turned to grief.” 

Now, all during the time of the Pandava exile, 
Duryodhana had practised with the mace, so that he 
became the equal of Bhima. But he had no one to 
support him there. The other surviyofs remained m 
hiding. Then Balarama appeared, and he caused the 
combat to be waged in the middle of the blood-rcd pbin; 
he was Dmyodhana's supporter. 

The warriors fought like two fierce hulls, and smote 
one another heavy blows, until their faces were reddened 
with blood. Once Duryodhana almost achieved victory, 
for he struck Bhima on the head so that all present thoi^ht 
that the Pandava hero had received his deathblow. Bhima 
staggered but recovered himself and soon afterwards he 
struck Duiyodhana a foul blow upon the knee, which 
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smashed the bone so that he fell prostrate. Thus was 
the vow of Bhima fulfilled. . . . 

He danced round Duryodhana a time, then, kicking 
his enemy’s head, cried out at length: “Draupadi is 
avenged.” 

Yudhishthira was wroth; he smote Bhima on the face 
and said: “O accursed villain, thou wilt cause all men 
to speak ill of us.” 

Then Arjuna led Bhima away, and Yudhishthira knelt 
beside Duryodhana and said: “Thou art still our ruler, 
and if thou wilt order me to slay Bhima, thy command 
will be obeyed. Thou art now very nigh unto death, 
and I sorrow for the Kaunva wives and children, who 
will curse us because that thou hast been laid low.” 

Said Balarama : “ Bhima hath broken the laws of 
combat, for he smote Duryodhana below the waist.” 

Krishna said: “My brother, did not Duryodhana 
wrong the Pandavas with foul play at dice? And did 
not Bhima, when he beheld Draupadi put to shame, vow 
to break the knee of Duryodhana?” 

Said Balarama; “ So thou dost approve of this ? . , . 
Can I foi^t that Bhima kicked the head of our wounded 
kinsman, the rajah?” 

Krishna stayed the vengeful hand of Balarama, and 
prevMled upon lum to take vows not to fight against the 
Pandavas. 

When night fdl, the dying Duryodhana was visited 
on the battlefield by Aswatthaman, son of Drona, and 
Kripa, and Kritavarman. Unto Aswatthaman he gave 
permission to attack the Pandavas while yet they 
slumbered. . . . Then Drona’s son went forth in the 
darkness to glut his hunger for vengeance because that 
his sire had been slain. . , . The pale stars looked down 
on the dead and the dying as Aswatthaman crossed the 
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battleplain and went stealthily towards the tents of his 
foemen, with Kripa and Kritavarman. 

At the gate of the Pandas^ camp an awful figure rose 
up against the conspirators. Aswatthaman was not afraid, 
and he fought with his adversary until he perceived that 
he was the god Shiva, the Blue-throated Destroyer. 
Then Drona’s son drew back, and on an altar he kindled 
a fire to worship the all-powerful deity. Then, having 
naught else to sacrifice, he cast his own body upon the 
flames. By this supremely pious act Shiva was propitiated; 
he accepted Drona’s son and entered his body, saying: 
" Hitherto, for the sake of Krishna, have I protected the 
sons of Draupadi, but now their hour of doom hath 
come." 

Then Aswatthaman rushed into the camp and , 
slaughtered with the cruel arm of vengeance. Rudely 
he awakened Dhrihsu-<I)nimna, who cried out: “CowardI 
wouldst thou attack a naked man?" 

Aswatthaman answered not his father’s slayer, but 
took his life with a single blow. . . . Through the camp 
he went, striking down each one he met, and shrieks and 
moans arose on every side. 

Draupadi was awakened by the clamour, and her five 
young sons sprang up to protect her. Aswatthaman slew 
each one without pity. . . . Then he lit a great fire to 
discover those who had concealed themselves, and with 
reeking hands he completed his ghastly work of slaughtCT. 
Meanwhile Kripa and Kritavarman, with weapons in 
their hands, kept watch at the gate, and cut down all who 
endeavoured to escape. 

Now the Pandava princes slept safely on that night of 
horror in the camp of the Kauravas, so that they escaped 
the sword of Drona’s son. 

When his fell work was accomplished, the blood- 
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thirsty Aswatthaman cut off the heads of Draupadi’s five 
sons and carried them to Duiyodhana, who rejoiced 
greatly, believing that they were the heads of Yudhish- 
thira and his brethren. But when he perceived that the 
avenger of night had slain the children of Draupadi 
instead, he cried out: "Alas! what horror hast thou 
committed? Thou hast slain innocent children, who, 
had they lived, would have perpetuated our name and 
our fame. My heart burns with anger against the sires 
and not their harmless sons.” 

Duryodhana groaned heavily : his heart was op- 
pressed with grief, and, bowing down his head, he died 
sorrowing. 

Then Aswatthaman and Knpa and Kritavarman fled 
away, fearing the wrath of the Pandavat. 
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When it was told to the Pandava brethren that their 
camp had been raided in darkness by the bloodthirstj’ 
Aswatthaman, Yudhishthin exclaimed: “AlasI sorrow 
upon sorrow crowds upon us, and now the greatest 
sorrow of all hath fallen. Dniupadi mourm the d«lh 
of her brother and her five sons, and I tear she will 
perish with grief." 

Draupadi came before her husbands and, weeping 
bitterly, said: “ For thirteen cruel years you have endured 
shame and exile so that yourchildrcn might prosper. But 
now that they are aJ) slain, ran you desire to have power 
and kingdom?" 

Said Krishna : “ O daughter of a rajah, is thy grief 
so great as is Pritha’s and Gandhari's, and as great as 
those who lament the loss of their husbands on the battle* 
field? Thou hast less cause than others to wail now.” 

Draupadi was soothed somewhat, but she turned to 
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Bhima and said: “If thou wilt not bring to me the head 
of Aswatthaman, I will never again look upon thy face."’ 

Said Yudhishthira; “Aswatthaman is a Brahman, and 
Vishnu, the greatest of the gods, will punish him if he 
hath done wrong. If we should slay him now, O Drau- 
padi, thy sons and thy brother and thy sire would not 
be restored unto thee.” 

Draupadi said: “So be it. But Aswatthaman hath 
a great jewel which gleams in darkness. Let it be taken 
from him, for it is as dear unto him as his life.” 

Then Ariuna went in pursuit of Aswatthaman and 
found him, and returned with the jewel. 

To the battleSeld came blind old Dhritarashtra, 
mourning the death of his hundred sons. And with 
the weeping maharajah were Queen Gandhari and the 
wives of the Kaurava princes, who sorrowed aloud. 
Wives wept for their husbands, their children wailed 
beside them, and mothers moaned for their sons. Bitter 
was the anguish of tender-hearted women, and the air 
was filled with wailing on that blood-red plain of Kuru- 
kshetra. 

When Queen Gandhari beheld the Pandavas she 
cried out; “The smcU of Duryodhana is upon you 
all.” • 

Now Dhritarashtra plotted in his weak mind to 
crush the head of Bhima, the slayer of Duryodhana. 
When he embraced Yudhishthira he said: "Where is 
Bhima?” and they placed before him an Image of the 
strong Pandava. Dhritarashtra put forth his arms, and 
he crushed the image in his embrace and fell back faint- 
ing. Then he wailed: “Alas! Bhima was as a son unto 
me. Although I have slain him, the dead cannot return.” 

Well pleased was the maharajah when it was told to 
him that Bhima still lived; and he embraced his son’s 
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slayer tenderly and mth forgiveness, saying: “I have 
no children now save the sons of Pandu, my brother.” 

Pritha rejoiced to meet her five sons, and she em- 
braced them one by one. Then she went towards the 
sorrowing Draupadi, who fainted in her arms. There- 
after they wept together for the dead. 

The bodies of the slain rajahs and princes were 
collected together, and wrapped in perfumwi linen and 
laid each upon a funeral pyre and burned, and the firtf 
pyre which was kindled was that of Duryodhana. The 
Pandavas mourned for their kinsmen. Then they bathed 
in the holy Ganges, and took up water and sprinkled it 
in the name of each dead hero. Yudhishthira poured out 
the oblation for Kama, his brother, and he gave great gift* 
to his wdows and his children. Thereafter all the rr- 
miining bodies of the slain were burned on the b.ittle- 
field.* 

Yudhishthira m» proclaimed rajah in the city of 
Hastinapur, and he wort the great jewel in his crown. 
A great sacrifice was offered up, and Dhaumya, the family 
priest of the Pandavas, poured the Homa offering to the 
gods on the sacred fire. Yudhishthira and Draupadi were 
anointed with holy water. 

In the days that followed, Yudhishthira lamented over 
the carnage of the great war, nor cotild he be comforted. 
At length Vyasa, the sage, appeared before him and ad- 
vised that he should perform the horse sacrifice to atone 
for hii sins. 

Then search was made for a moon-white horse with 
yellow tall and one black ear, and when it was found a 
plate of gold, inscribed with the name of Yudhishthira, 
was tied upon its forehead. Thereafter the horse was 
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let loose, and was allowed to wander wheresoever it de- 
sired. A great army, which was led by Arjuna, followed 
the horse. 

Now it was the custom in those days that when the 
sacred horse entered a raj\ that raj was proclaimed to be 
subject to the king who performed the ceremony. And 
if any ruler detained the horse, he was compelled to fight 
with the army which followed the wandering animal. 
Should he be overcome tn battle, the opposing rajah 
immediately joined forces with those of the conqueror, 
and followed the horse from kingdom tp kingdom. For 
a whole year the animal was allowed to wander thus. 

The horse was let loose on the night of full moon in 
the month of Choitro.* 

Arjuna met with many adventures. He fought 
against a rajah and the son of a rajah, who had a thou- 
sand wives in the country of Malwa, and defeated them. 
But Agni, who had married a daughter of the rajah, came 
to rescue his kin. He fought against Arjuna with fire, 
but Arjuna shot celestial arrows which produced water. 
Then the god made peace, and the rajah who had de- 
tained the horse went- away with Arjuna. Thereafter 
the horse came to a rock which was the girl-wife of a 
Rishi who had been thus transformed because of her 
wickedness. “ So will you remain,” her husband had 
said, “until Yudhishthira performs the Aswa-medha 
ceremony.” The horse was unable to leave the rock. 
Then Arjuna touched the rock, which immediately be- 
came a woman, and the horse was set free. 

In time the horse entered the land of Amazons, and 
the queen detained it, and came forth with her women 
warriors to fight against A^una, who, however, made 
peace with them and went upon his way. Thereafter 
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son fought against them with arrows which were trans- 
formed into peacocks; and the peacocks devoured the 
serpents. Then the Naga king delivered up the magic 
jewel, and the rajah returned with it. He touched the 
body of Arjuna with the jewel, and the hero came to life 
again, and all his wounds were healed. When he de- 
parted from Manipura city the rajah, his son, accompanied 
him. 

So from kingdom to kingdom the horse wandered 
while the army followed, until a year had expired. Then 
it returned to Hastinapur. 

Yudhishthira had meantime lived a life of purity and 
self-restraint. Each night he lay upon the ground, and 
always slept within the city. Beside him lay Draupadi, 
and a naked sword was ever betwixt them. 

Great were the rejoicings of the people when the 
horse came back: they made glad holiday, and went forth 
to welcome the army with gifts of fine raiment and jewels 
and flowers. Money was scattered in the streets, and 
the poor were made happy, being thus relieved generously 
in their need. 

Yudhishthira embraced Aijuna and kissed him and 
wept tears of gladness, and welcomed Arjuna’s son, 
Babhni-vihana, Rajah of Manipura, and also the other 
rajahs who had followed the sacred horse. 

Twelve dap after the return of Arjuna, and on the 
day when Magha’s full moon marked the close of the 
winter season, the people assembled in great multitudes 
from far and near to share Yudhishthira 's generous hospi- 
tality and witness the Aswa-medha ceremony, which was 
held .upon a green and level portion of consecrated 
ground. Stately pavilions, glittering with jewels and 
gold, had been erected for the ropl guests, and there 
were humbler places for the Brahmans. In thrones of 
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the holy steed reached a strange country where ci« 
and women and hone^ and cows and goats grew upor 
mighty trees hke to fruit, and came to maturity and diec 
each day. The rajah came against Arjana, but wa; 
defeated. Then all the army fled to the islands of the 
sea, for they were Daityas, and Atjuna plundered theit 
dwellings and obtained much treasure. 

Once the horse entered a pond, and was cursed by 
the goddess Parvati, and tt became a marc; it enterrf 
another pond and became a lion, owing to a Brahmans 
spell. . 

In the kingdom of Manipura the horse was sftieo, 
and soldiers armed with fire weapons were ready to %ht 
against the Pandavas and their allies. But when the 
rajah, whose name was Babhru-vihana, discovered that 
the horse bore the name of Yudhishthira, he said: “Ar- 
juna is my sire;*' and he went forth and made obeisaece, 
and put his head under the foot of the Pandava 
But Afjuna spurned him, saying: “If I tvere thy sire, 
thou wouldsi have no fc 2 T of me.” 

Then the rajah challenged Aijuna to battle, and was 
victorious on that day.’ He took all the 
prisoners, and he severed A^’una’s head from his wf 
with a crescent-bladed arrow. The rajah’s moth* . 
rangada, was stricken rrith sorrow, as was a. « 

the daughter of Vasufca, the king of : 
borne a son to Aijuna. But Ulupi 4^. 
sire possessed a magic jewel which had , ' 

a dead man to life, and she sent the • 
to obtain it from the underworld. . 
fused to give up the jewel, . ’ 
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son fought against them with arrows which were trans- 
formed into peacocks; and the peacocks devoured the 
serpents. Then the Naga king delivered up the magic 
jewel, and the rajah returned with it. He touched the 
body of Arjuna with the jewel, and the hero came to life 
again, and all his wounds were healed. When he de- 
parted from Manipura city the rajah, his son, accompanied 
him. 

So from kingdom to kingdom the horse wandered 
while the army followed, until a year had expired. Then 
it returned to Hastinapur. 

Yudhishthira had meantime lived a life of purity and 
self-restraint. Each night he lay upon the ground, and 
always slept within the city. Beside him lay Draupadi, 
and a naked sword was ever betwixt them. 

Great were the rejoicings of the people when the 
horse came back: they made glad holiday, and went forth 
to welcome the army with gifts of fine raiment and Jewels 
and flowers. Money was scattered in the streets, and 
the poor were made happy, being thus relieved generously 
in their need. 

Yudhishthira embraced Arjuna and kissed him and 
wept tears of gladness, and welcomed Arjuna’s son, 
Dabhru-vihana, Rajah of Manipura, and also the other 
rajahs who had followed the sacred horse. 

Twelve days after the return of Arjuna, and on the 
day when Magha's full moon marked the dose of the 
winter season, the people assembled in great multitudes 
from far and near to share Yudhishthira’s generous hospi- 
tality and witness the Aswa-medha ceremony, which was 
held upon a green and level portion of consecrated 
ground. Stately pavilions, glittering with jewels and 
gold, had been erected for the ropl guests, and there 
were humbler places for the Brahmans. In thro 
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gold sat Maharajah Dhritarashtra and Rajah Yudhishthira, 
and the other rajahs had thrones of sandalwood and gold. 
The ropl ladies were ranged together in their appointed 
places. Wise Vyasa was there, and he directed the cere- 
mony. And Krishna, the holy one, was there also. 

When all the guests were assembled, Yudhishthira 
and Draupadi bathed together in the saacd wafers of 
the Ganges. Then a portion of ground was measured 
out, and Yudhishthira ploughed it with a golden plough. 
Draupadi followed him, and sowed the seeds of every 
kind which is sown in the kingdom, while all the women 
and the Brahmans chanted holy mantras. Then a golden 
altar was erected with four broad layers of golden bricks, 
and stakes of sacred wood from the forest and from 
Himalaya, and it was canopied and winged with gold- 
brocaded silk. 

Then eight pits were dug for Homa* of milk and 
butter to be made ready for the sacrificial fire, and in 
skins were wrapped up portions of every kind of 
vegetable and curative herb which grew in the kingdom, 
and these were placed in the Homa pits. 

On the ground there were numerous sacrificial stakes, 
to which were tied countless animals— bulls and buffaloes 
and steeds, wild beasts from forest and mountain and cave, 
birds of every kind, fishes from river and lake, and even 
insects. 

The priests offered up animals in sacrifice to each 
celestial power, and the feasting was beheld by sacred 
beings. The Gandharvas sang, and the Apsaras, whom 
the Gandhams wooed, danced like tunbeams on the 
grass. Messengers of the gods were also gathered there, 
and Vyasa and his disciples chanted mantras to cclestid 
music. The people lifted up their voices at the sound 
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of rain drum and the blast of the rain trumpet. Then 
bright was the lustre of Vudhishthira's fame. 

When all the kings and royal ladies and sages took 
their places to be blessed by the horse sacrifice, Yudhish- 
thira sat on his throne, and in his hand he held the horn 
of a stag. 

Vyasa sent four-and-sixty rajahs with their wives to 
draw water from the holy Ganges. Many musicians went 
with them beating drums and blowing trumpets and play- 
ing sweet instruments, and girls danced in front, going 
and returning. And all the rajahs and their wives were 
given splendid raiment by Yudhishthira, and necklaces of 
jewels also, and he put betclnut in their mouths one by 
one. To the Brahmans were gifted much gold and many 
jewels, and elephants, horses, and kine, and they were 
well pleased. 

Yudhishthira then sat naked in his throne, and each 
one who had drawn holy water poured a quantity over 
his head; and they poured what remained over the head 
of the saaed white horse. 

Nikula held the horse’s head, and said: “The horse 
speaketh,” 

Those who were about him asked in loud voices : 
“What doth the horse reveal?” 

Said Nikula: “Thus speaketh the horse — ‘In other 
such ceremonies the horse which is sacrificed departs 
unto Swarga*, but 1 shall rise far above Swarga, because 
that Krishna is here’.” 

Then Dhaumya, hasnng washed the horse, gave a 
scimitar to Bhima with which to strike ofif the head at 
a single blow. But ere this was done, Dhaumya pressed 
an ear of the holy animal, and milk flowed forth. Then 
he said to Bhima: “Pure indeed Is the horse; verily the 
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will accept the sjcrifice. Strike now, O stronj 

one." 

Bhima rai^eJ the sermffar and aevered the head, whieJ 
immcdialclj" amended unto heaven and vanished from be- 
fore the epcs of all. Great was the wonder and the joj 
of the assembled multitude. 

Krishna and other rajahs and sages then cut open 
the hone's hodf, from which a bright light issued forth- 
They found that the animal sns pure, and Krishna said 
unto Yudhishthira: “This, thy sacrifice, is acceptable unto 
Vishnu." 

Draupadi svas made Queen of the Sacrifice, and man- 
tras sverc chanted, and she was adored and given rich 
offerings, because of her virtue and her wisdom. 

The body of the slain steed was divided, and the flesh 
gave forth the odour of camphor. Priests fifted portions 
in their ladles and placed these on the sacrificial fir^ and 
they made Soma. And Rajah Yudhishthira and all his 
brethren stood in the sin<Jeansing smoke and breathed 
Its fragrance. 

Dhaumya cried out, as he laid a piece of flesh on the 
altar hre: “O Indra, accept thou this flesh which hath 
turned to camphor." 

When he had uttered these words, India, accompanied 
by many gods, appeared before the people, who made 
obeisance with fear and secret joy. Indra took from 
Vyasa portions of the flesh and gave these to each of the 
gods. Then he vanished from sight with all his com- 
panions. 

Vyasa blessed Yudhishlhira, and Krishna embrac^ 
him. , 

Said Krishna: “Thy fame will endure for ever.” 

Yudhishthira made answer: “Unto thee do I owe all 
these blessings.” * 
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Thereafter Krishna and the rajahs poured holy water 
over the heads of Yudhishthira and Draupadi. 

All the fragments of the herbs which had been pro- 
vided for Homa were then ground into powder. And 
Yudhishthira gave balls of the powder to each one pre- 
sent, so that they might eat of the sacred herbs and share 
in the blessings of the Aswa-medha. He ate his own 
portion last of all. The fragments of the offerings which 
remained were burnt on the altar. 

Then Pritha and all the maidens who were with her 
made merry, while the musicians played gladsome airs. 

Yudhishthira. distributed more gifts. Unto Vyasa he 
assigned an estate, and bestowed upon the Brahmans who 
officiated many animals and pearls and slaves. To the 
rajahs he gave war elephants and steeds and money, and 
to the rajahs' wives bridal-night gifts of raiment and 
jewels and gold. 

Bhima feasted all the Brahmans, and Yudhishthira 
wept as he bade farewell to Krishna, his friend in peace 
and in war, who departed in his chariot unto sea-washed 
Dwaraka. 

There was prosperity in the kingdom under Yudhish- 
thira’s wise and just government; but blind old Dhrita- 
rashtra never ceased to mourn the death of Duryodhana, 
his first-born, and at length he retired to live in a humble 
dwelling in the jungle. With him went Queen Gandhari, 
and Pritha, the mother of the Pandavas, and Vidura, and 
others who were of great age. 

Years went past, and a day came when Yudhishthira 
and his brethren and their wife Draupadi journeyed to 
the dwelling-place of their ciders. They found them all 
there save Mdura, who had dep«-ted to a sacred place on 
the banks of the Ganges to undergo penance and wait for 
the coming of Yama, god of the dead. Then all the 
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kjmfolk, young and old, went forth to find ViJura; but 
u'hcfj they amc to him he wa* wasfeeJ with hunger and 
great age, nor could he apeak unto them. They waited 
bcaidc him until he died, and then they mourned together. 
This new sorrow awakened old-time grief, and they spoke 
of all those who had fallen in the great war. Fathers 
and mothers lamented for their sons, and wives for their 
Husbands. . . . 

While they wept and moaned’ together, the great 
sage Vyasa came nigh and spoktf, saying: “Verily, I 
iriJI soothe a}i your sorrons. . . . Lei esch one iathe at 
sunset in the holy waters of the Ganges, and when n^ht 
falls your lost ones will return co you once again.” 

Then they all sat waiting on the river bank undl 
evening came on. Slowly passed the day; it seemed to 
be as long as a year. 

At length the sun went down, and they chanted 
mantras and went into the Ganges. Vyasa bathed beside 
the old Maharajah Dhritarashtra and Yudhishthira. . . . 
Then all acne out and stood on the bank.' 

Suddenly the waters began to have and foam, and 
Vyasa muttered holy words and oiled out the names of 
the dead one by one. . . . Soon all the heroes who had 
been slain arose one by one. In chariots they came, and 
on horseback and riding upon lordly elephants. They 
all utfered triumphant cries; drums were sounded and 
trumpets were blown; and it seemed as if the armies of 
the Pandavas and Kauravas were once again assembled 
for battle, for they swept over the river like a mighty 
tempest. 

Many of the onlookers trembled with fear, until they 
beheld Bhishma and Dron3,clad in armour, standingaloft 
in their chariots in splendour andfin pride; then came 
^ puna's son, the noble Abhiraanyu, and Bhinu’s Asura 
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son. Soon Gandhari beheld Duryodhana and all his 
brethren, while Pritha looked with glad eyes upon Karna, 
and Draupadi welcomed her brother Dhrishta-dyumna 
and her five children who had all been slain by vengeful 
Aswatthaman. All the warriors who had fallen in battle 
returned again on that night of wonder. 

With the host came minstrels who sang of the deeds 
of the heroes, and beautiful girls who danced before them. 
All strife had ended between kinsmen and old-time rivals; 
in. death there was peace and sweet companionship. 

The ghostly warriors crossed the Ganges and were 
welcomed by those who waited on the bank around 
Vyasa. It was a night of supreme and heart-stirring 
gladness. Fathers and mothers found their sons, widows 
clung to their husbands, sisters embraced their brothers, 
and all wept tears of joy. The elders who were living 
conversed with those who were dead; the burdens of 
grief and despair fell from all hearts after lone years of 
mourning; the past was suddenly forgotten in the rapture 
of beholding those who had died. 

Swiftly passed the night as if it had endured but for 
an hour. Then when dawn b^an to break, the dead men 
returned to their chariots and their horses and their ele- 
phants and bade farewells. . . , 

Vyasa spoke to the widows and said that those of 
them who desired to be with their husbands could depart 
with them. Then the Kaurava princesses and other high- 
born ladies, who never ceased to mourn for their own, 
kissed the feet of the Maharajah Dhritarashtra and Queen 
Gandhari and plunged into the Ganges with the departing 
hosts. . . . Vyasa chanted mantras, and all the drowned 
widows were transported to heaven with their husbands. . . . 

The Pandavas returned to Hastinapur, and when two 
years had gone past a new sorrow fell upon them. One 
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day Narada, the sage, stood before Yudhishthin am 
that a great fire had swept through the jungly anc 
Dhritarashtra, and Gandhari, and Piitha, and all 
were with them, had perished. 

Soon afterwards the Pandavas cante to knov 
reason of dread omens which appeared, that a 
calsmity was drawing nigh, but no man could tell 
it was or when it would take place. 

Ere long it became known that the city of Dw; 
was doomed to be destroyed. A horror in human s 
^vas beheld in the night; it was coloured yellow 
black, its head was Wd and its Umbs misshapen, 
men said it vas Yatna, god of the dead. . . . Visior 
headless men contending in battle were beheld at sui 
. . . The moon was eclipsed, a dread tempest raw 
the land, and a plague of rats afUicted the dy. 

Krishna forbade all the people, on pain of death 
drink wine, and commanded them to perform devot 
on the seashore. . . . 

Then the night was haunted by a b!.ick woman s 
yellow teeth who grinned horribly at house doors, 
the inhabitants of the city were stricken with terror. . 
Evil spirits came also and robbed the jewels of the won 
and the weapons of the men. ... At length thechak 
of Krishna went up to heaven, and his chariot and hor 
followed it- . . . The end of (he Vidavat was not a 
off, and the day came when Apsans called out of heart 
** Depart from hence,*’ and all the people hearel them. 

When the people gathered on the seashore they h< 
a least, and being allowed to drink wine for one day, (h 
drank heavily and began to quarrel. At length Satya 
slew Kritavarman, who had gone to the Pandava can 
with Drona's son on the night of slaughter. Th< 
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Kritavarman’s friends killed Satyaki and one of Krishna’s 
sons. Krishna slew the rebels, but he could not quell 
the tumult and the fighting which ensued ; fathers slew 
their sons, and sons their fathers, and kinsmen con- 
tended fiercely against kinsmen. 

Then Krishna and Balarama left the city, and both 
died in the jungle. From Balarama’s mouth issued a 
mighty snake, for he was the incarnation of the world 
serpent. . . . Krishna was misaken for a gazelle by a 
hunter, who shot an arrow which pierced his foot at the 
only spot where he could be mortally wounded. He 
then departed to his heaven, which is called Goloka. 

Ere Krishna had left Dwaraka he caused messengers 
to hasten for Arjuna, who came speedily, to find the 
women wading for the dead. Then Vasudeva, father of 
Krishna, died, and Arjuna laid the body of the old man 
upon the pyre, and he was burned with four of his 
widows, who no longer desired to live. The bodies of 
Krishna and Balarama were cremated also. 

Arjuna then set forth towards Indra-prastha with a 
remnant of the people; and when they had left Dwaraka, 
the sea rose up and swallowed the whole city, with those 
who had refused to depart from it. . . . Such was the 
end of the power of the Yadavas. 

Deep gloom fell upon the Pandavas after this, and 
Vyasa, the sage, appeared before them, and revealed that 
their time had come to depart from the world. 

Then Yudhishthira divided the kingdom. He made 
Parikshit, son of Abhimanyu, Rajah of Hastinapur; and 
Yuyutsu, the halAbrother of Duryodhana, who had joined 
the Pandava army on the first day of the great war, was 
made Rajah of Hastinapur. He counselled them to live 
at peace one with another. 

The Pandavas afterwards cast off their royal garments 
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and their jeweh and put on the garb of hermits, and 
I)right-cyed and faithful Draupadi did likewise. Yudl 
thira departed first of all, and his brethren walked bcl 
him one by one, and Draupadi went last of all, folio 
by a hound. They all walked towards the rising : 
and by the long circuitous path which leads to Me 
Meru, through forests and over streams and across 
burning plains, never again to return. 

One by one they fell by the way, all save Yudh 
thira. Draupadi was the first to sink down, and Bh 
cried : " Why hath she fallen who hath never d' 
wrong 

Said Yudhishthira: "Her heart was bound up 
Aijuna, and she hath her reward.” 

Sahadeva was next to fall, and then Nakula., 
length Yudhishthira heard the voice of Bhima crying 
distress; "Lol now the noble Aijuna hath laden. Wl 
sin hath he committed.’” 

Said Yudhishthira: “He boasted confidently that 
could destroy all his enemies in one day, and because 
failed in his vow he hath fallen by the way.” 

The two surviving brothers walked on in silence; b 
the time came when mighty Bhima sank down. He aid 
“O Yudhishthira say, if thou canst tell, why I have fallt 
now.” 

Said Yudhishthira; “O wolf-bellied one, because ( 
thy cursing and gluttony and thy pride thou hast &llc 
by the way.” 

Yudhishthira walked on, calm and unmoved, /bllowe 
by his faithful hound. When he drew nigh to sacrei 
Mount Meru, the world-spine, Indra, king of the gods 
came forth to welcome him, saying: “Ascend, O resoluti 
prince." 

Said Yudhishthira: “Let my brethren who have fallen 
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by the way come with me also. I cannot enter heaven 
without them, O king of the gods. Let the fair and 
gentle princess come t€x>; Draupadi hath been a faithful 
wife, and is worthy of bliss. Hear my prayer, O Indra, 
and have mercy." 

Said Indra: “Thy brethren and Draupadi have gone 
before thee.” 

Then Tudhishthira pleaded that his faithful hound 
should enter heaven also; but Indra said: “Heaven is 
no place for those who arc followed by hounds. KnowesC 
thou not that demons rob religious ordinances of their 
virtues when dogs are nigh?" 

Said Yudhishthira: “No einl can come from the 
noble. 1 cannot have joy if I desert this faithful friend.” 

Indra said: “Thou didst leave behind thy brethren 
and Draupadi. Why, therefore, cansC thou not abandon 
thine hound ?” 

Said Yudhishthira: “1 have no power to bring back 
to life those who have fallen by the way: there can be no 
abandonment of the dead.” 

As he spake, the hound was transformed, and behold 
Dharma, god of justice, stood by the rajah’s side. 

Dharma said: “O Yudhishthira, thou art indeed mine 
own son. Thou wouldst not abuidon me, thy hound, 
because that I was fiuthful unto thee. Thine equal 
cannot be found in heaven.” 

Then Yudhishthira was transported to the city of 
eternal bliss, and; there he beheld Duryodhana seated 
upon a throne. 'All the Kauravas were in heaven also, 
but the rajah could not find his brethren or fair Draupadi. 

Said Indra: “ Here thou shalt dwell, O Yudhishthira, 
in eternal bliss. Forget all earthly ties and attain to per- 
fection; thy brethren have fallen short, therefore ^ey 
sank by the way.” 
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Itidra spoke and said: “This is the beautiful and im- 
mortal one, who sprang from the altar to be thy wife, 
and these bright btmgs are her five children. Here is 
Dhntarashtra, who is row the king of the Gandharvas; 
there is Karna, son of Surya, the peerless archer who was 
slim by Arjuna. Here cometh towards thee Abhimanyu, 
son of Arjuna; he is now the star-bright companion of the 
lord of night. . . . Here are Pandu, thy sire, and Pritha, 
thy mother, now united in heaven. Behold 1 also, Yud- 
hlshthira, the wise Bhishma, whose place is with the 
Vasus round my throne: Drona sits with Dharma, god 
of wisdom. Here arc all the peerless warriors who fell 
in battle and have won heaven by their valour and 
their constancj'. So may all mortals rise to eternal 
bliss, casting olf their mortal bodies and entering by the 
shining door of the celestial city, by doing kindly deeds, 
by uttering gentle words, and by enduring all suffering 
with patience. The holy life is prepared for all the sons 
of men.” 

Thus ends sublimely the story of the Great War of 
the Bharatas. 
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without avail.* It chanced, hmvever, that one day there 
came to his court a Br&hman named Damana, and hospi- 
table welcome was accorded him by the child-desiring 
Bhfma, for the seer was feasted in the hall with the rajah 
and his ropl consort. Thereafter a boon was conferred 
upon the queen: she became the mother of one sweet 
girl, the pearl of maidens, who was named Damayanti, 
and of three noble sons, Dama, Danta, and the renowned 
Dam'ana, who all grew great and powerful. 

When fair Damayanti had attained the full bloom ol 
her beauty, she was unequalled throughout the world 
for her brilliance and for her grace. Upon the fault- 
less and slender-waisted maiden there waited, as aboui 
Indra’s queen, a hundred female slaves and a hundred 
virgin handmaids, and she shone among them, dcckec 
with jewels and rich ornaments, like to the goddess o 
beauty, unrivalled and without a peer. Never amonj 
the gods, or the Yakshas, or among mortal men was t 
maiden more fair ever heard of or ever beheld that 
souMisturbing Damayanti, who disturbed the souls o 
the gods. 

In presence of Bhima's sweet daughter the high-bon 
ladies of Vidarbha took joy m constantly praising Nala 
that tiger among rajahs. Likewise before Nishadha’ 
king was Damayand ever extolled because of her beauty 
So it fell that, hearing much of each other’s virtues, tb 
silent passion of love was nurtured in both their hearts. 

Impatient grew NaU as his love increased, and h 
was wont to wander in a grove within his palace gardei 
musing secretly upon the maiden of faultless form. On 
day he saw disporting in the grounds a flock of beautifu 
swans with wings all flecked with gold. The rajah crep 
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Onc* upon a time thc« reigned in N'tshadha* a gr* 
rajah of choicest virtues whose name was XaU. He k 
great skill in taming steeds; he was a peerless archc 
and was devoted to truth. Nah commanded a might 
army: like to the sun was his splendour, and he tr 
exalted over all other kings as Is the monarch of tJ 
gods. He had. withal great piet)', and he was deepl 
read in the Vedas, but he was ever a passionste Jove 
of dice. Many a high-born lady spoke his praises, fa 
he was generous of heart, and self-controll^ and th 
guardian of law. Indeed, Nala was a very presen 
Manu.* 

Now there ruled owr the neighbouring state o 
Vidarbha the mighty rajah Bhlma, the terrible in strength 
who was likewise of choicest virtues. He was childless; 
and he yearned for children. For long he had been wonl 
to perform many holy deeds intent upon offspring, but 
*Tb* *gg*k.r**t*ra ii*m*a of Cntnl Ja£b 
*.lfl iffcMulioa of Mud, tk® int U’mjntt. 
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without avail.* It chanced, however, that one day there 
came to his court a Brihman named Damana, and hospi- 
table welcome was accorded him by the child-desiring 
Bhlma, for the seer was feasted in the hall with the rajah 
and his royal consort. Thereafter a boon was conferred 
upon the queen: she became the mother of one sweet 
girl, the pearl of maidens, who was named Damayantl, 
and of three noble sons, Dama, Danta, and the renowned 
Dam'ana, who all gretv great and powerful. 

When fair DamayanU had attained the full bloom of 
her beauty, she was unequalled throughout the world 
for her brilliance and for her grace. Lfpon the fault- 
less and slender-waisted maiden there waited, as about 
Indra’s queen, a hundred female slaves and a hundred 
virgin handmaids, and she shone among them, decked 
with jewels and rich ornaments, like to the goddess ol 
beauty, unrivalled and irithout a peer. Never among 
the gods, or the Yakshas, or among mortal men was a 
maiden more fiitr ever heard of or ever beheld thar 
soul-disturbing Damayantl, who disturbed the souls ol 
the gods. 

In presence of Bhima’s sweet daughter the high~borr 
ladies of Vidarbha took joy in constantly praising Nala 
that tiger among rajahs. Likewise before Nishadha’s 
king was Damayantl ever extolled because of her beauty 
So it fell that, hearing much of each other's virtues, th( 
silent passion of love was nurtured in both their hearts. 

Impatient grew Nala as his love increased, and hi 
was wont to wander in a grove within his palace garder 
musing secretly upon the maiden of faultless form. Oni 
day he saw disporting in the grounds a flock of beautifu 
swans with wings all flecked with gold. The rajah crep 
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forwanl an-l «riml one, anj much he mart-ellffl to 
hear It cry out m human lan^a^jc. 

'‘5Jaj' me ro% O f^nfie fc/n^r. ao'i to thee / tfiJ/ 
fender a ^ervicp^ for I will pmsc thee in the presence 
cC njmjyjnt! <io that ever after «he shall think of no 
other nioriaJ man Jmt thee." 

Immcdialelj- Nala set the hinl at liberty, and it flew 
away rejoicing with its bright companions towards V'jd- 
arbha. When they reached the Jadits' parJen of Bhima’s 
paiaee they settled down at tbs feet of Panuyant^ who 
was reposing m the shade with her virgin handmaids. 
All the fair young women gazed in wonder on the swans, 
admiring their graceful forms and their plumage glca-ming 
Vi-iih gold, and ere long the)' bqpn to pursue them among 
the frees. Then of a sudden the bird which Damayantl 
followed spoke to her in human language and said: 

“DamayantI, hear I The noble king Nala dwells in 
Nishadha. Comely is he as a god, nor an his equal be 
found in the world. Thou art the pearl of women, and 
he is the pride of men. If thou were wed to him, then 
sTould perfect beauty and noble birth be united. Blessed 
indeed would be the union of the peerless with the peer- 
less.” 

Wondering, the maiden listened while the bird con- 
versed thus strangely, and then she said: “Speak also 
unto Nala in this manner.” 

The swan made answer: “So be it,” and thereupon 
took flight with the others to Nishadha, where it related 
unto Nala all that had taken place. 

Ever after tfut day Pamayanrf ceased to lire for her- 
self alone ; all her thoughts were given up to Nala. She 
desired most to sit apart in silent reverie; the bloom 
faded from her cheeky and she grew dejected and melan- 

'* Indeed, the maiden yielded up her soul to sorrow, 
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and much she sighed in secret, gazing upward and med 
tating, for love had taken possession of her heart; ni 
did she find pleasure in sleep, or in gentle converse, or 
merry banquets. In the midst of her broken slumbers si 
was wont to weep and cry out: “Oh, woe is me!” 

The virgin handmaidens read her heart, and the 
went before her sire and told that his gentle daught 
was pining for the monarch among men. When Bhir 
heard this, he pondered deeply what should be done f 
Damayantl, and he perceived that her time for t 
swayamvara‘ had come. So he summoned all t 
high-born rajahs upon earth, saying: “O heroes of t 
world, come ye to the swayamvara," 

Then did the whole land resound with the tramplii 
of elephants and horses and the rumbling of chario 
for the stately princes, followed by their armies, swarm 
towards the court of Bhima. By the strong lord of Vi 
arbha were they welcomed with honour, and they sat upi 
their thrones. 

Novr it happened that at this time these two wi 
sages, Nirada and Pdrvata,* ascended Mount Mcru 
Swa^a, the heaven of Indra, and they saluted the Clou 
compellcr within his palace. The immortal lord ba 
them welcome, and asked how it fared with the wor 
Narada said it fared well with the world and with all t 
mighty kings. Then Indra spake, saying: “Where : 
dll the ropl heroes? Why do they not come hither 
my honoured guests?"* 

The wise sage made answer and said: “O Clov 
compcller, the great rajahs cannot appear before tl 

Bumlter ofiulion fiiSrrrd tatMlwr. 
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because even now they are hastening one and all to 
the swayamvara of Daxnayanti, the renowned daughter 
of Bhima, the 6irest woman upon earth. O slayer of 
drought demons, every king seeks to woo this maid of 
transcending beauty, for she is the pearl of all the 
world." 

As Narada spake, the other gods drew nigh and listened 
to his stately utterance. Then together thej' exclaimed 
with rapture: “We also will go thither. . . .” In an in- 
stant they were hastening through the air in their chariots 
towards the city of Vidarbha to mingle with the wooers 
of Bhima's fair daughter. 

Meanwhile Nala had set forth with joy, his heart full 
of love for Damayanti. The gods beheld him standing 
upon the surface of the earth with radiance like to the sun, 
and they arrested their course, gazing in mute wonder, 
for he was as comely as the god of love. Then, dropping 
down through the blue air, they hailed the stately hero, 
saying: “ Do as we now be^ch thee, O most excellent of 
princes; be thou the bearer of our message," 

Nala adored the gods with folded hands and promised 
to obey their will, saying humbly: “ Who are ye that now 
command my service?” 

Indra spoke and said: “Lo! we are the dread guar- 
dians of the world. I am Indra, lord of heaven; yon 
is Agni, god of fire; here is Varuna, king of the w-aters; 
and there is Yama, lord of the dead.‘ Thou must inform 
Damayanti that we have come to woo her and say to her: 

* Chiost far tkine husband one of ifse celestial beings 

Nala made answer with folded hands, saying: “ Send 
me not, I entreat thee, upon this mission. How can I, 
who am enamoured with the maiden, plead aright the cause 
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of another. In mercy spare me, ye gods — spare me thii 
unwelcome service.” 

But the gods would not be moved from their purpose 
They reminded Nala he had already promised to do theii 
will, and they therefore urged him to set forth withou 
delay lest he should belie his words. 

Then the lord of Nishadha pleaded: “The palace o 
Bhima is strongly guarded, and 1 cannot enter there.” 

Indra said: “Thou wilt indeed enter.” 

And lo! even as the god spake, Nala found himsel 
standing before Damayanti in her secret bower. 

The beauteous maiden was surrounded by her virgii 
band, and he gazed upon her faultless limbs and slende 
waist and into her entrancing eyes. Her shining beaut; 
excelled even the tender rays of the moon. The love 0 
Nala grew deeper and stronger as he looked upon thi 
smiling princess; but he curb^ his passion, rememberinj 
his mission. 

All the maidens gazed with wonder and joy at th 
noble form, and in their hearts they exclaimed: " Oh! th 
splendid one; oh! the strong and mighty hero— who is he 
... Is he god, or Yaksha, or Gandharva?” But the 
spoke not a word, for they were made bashfully silent b 
reason of his beauty. 

Nala smiled upon Damayanti, and first she smilc' 
softly in return; then she exclaimed in her wonder: “Wh 
art thou that hast come Wther like a celestial being t 
awaken all my love. Speak and tell, O sinless lore 
How didst thou contrive to enter the palace unseen, fa 
surely all the chambers are strongly guarded by ster 
orders of the lung?”^ 

The rajah made answer, saying; “ O thou fairest ont 
know now that I am even Nala, and that 1 come hither a 

‘ EvUcBll; iSc neniBi >■ rrrar ta tEe Motumacdu coa^tat. 
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the mc«enpcf of the Intlra and AgnI, V'aruna aj 
"i ama, and through their power have I entered here, u 
seen nor stayed, for it is thetr desire that I should s; 
unto thee: ' Cktote, O pnKctss,/ar ihint husband one of i 
celestial being^s'. Such is the purpose of my mission fro: 
the great world guardians. lJuving heard me, the 
mayst decide as thou wdt.” 

DamapntI at once did homage to the gods. The 
she smiled upon Nala and spoke, saying: “Lo! I ar 
thine already, and whatsoever I possess is thine aJs( 
O give me thy love in return, Nala. For know tha 
my heart's love was increased by the endearing woid 
of the swan, and it is because of thee that the rajahs arc aJ 
gathered here now. If thou wilt despise me, I will suffc 
death for thy sake by fire, or by water, or even by tht 
nooseh” 

The rajah made answer and said: “Wit thou despt« 
these, the gods, and choose for thine husband a merta! 
who is more lowly than the dust they walk upon? 
thy heart aspire to them. Remember, too, that the man 
ivho incurs the anger of the world’s dread guardians will 
meet with certain death. From such a ftte oh shield 
me, thou fairest one! ... So choose one of the perfect 
gods, and thou shalt have robes unsuUied bj' dust, 
garlands that never fad^ and celestial joy without 
end.” 

Trembling, and with tear-dimmed eyes, Damayanti 
said; “I do homage with due humility to all the gods, 
but ohl I desire thee for my husband, thee and thee 
only." 

But Nala spake, saying: “I am charged with the 
mission of the celestial beings, and cannot plead for 
myself now. But aftcrrratds I will come to claim thee. 
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and will speak boldly, O bright one, so remember me 
in thine heart." 

The maiden smiled through her tears. “Ah!" she 
said “ I sec now a way of escape. . . . When thou 
earnest to the s^rayamvaia, enter thou together with the 
gods, and 1 will name thee as mine own, so that no sin 
may be charged against thee.” 

Then Nala returned to the gods, who waited him 
eagerly, and he told them all that the maiden had said, 
word for word. “ In thy wisdom," he added, “ thou 
wilt judge of what remains, O ye excelling gods.” 

When at length the day of happy omen, the day ol 
the swayamvara, arrived, Bhima summoned at noontide 
all the love-sick rajahs, and they passed through the 
court of golden columns and under the bright portal 
arch, and entered the Hall of State like to lions on the 
mountains. The rajahs were then seated on their thrones, 
adorned with garlands and with dangling ear gems. The 
arms of some were robust and powerful like the battle 
mace; those of others were delicate and smooth as 2 
serpent. With profuse and flowing hair, shapely noses, 
and arching eyebrows, the ftccs of these great lords were 
radiant as the stars in heaven. As a mountain cave is 
full of tigers, so was Bhima’s great Hall foil of rzjzh 
tigers on that day. 

When Damayanti entered in state, every eye anc 
every soul was entranced by her dazzling beauty; al 
these lords of earth gazed upon her with unmoving eyes 
. . . The name of each rajah was proclaimed in turn 
ai.d Nala, looking about her, was suddenly stricken wit! 
dismay, for she perceived that there were present fivi 
Nalas who were undisunguishable in form and attire on« 
from another. The four gods who desired to win hei 
had each assumed the likeness of her beloved one 
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Whichsoever of these she gazed upon, he seemed t( 
her rajah, and in her secret heart she wailed; “J- 
can I discern Nala among the celestial beings?” 

In her sore distress the trembling maiden folded 
hands and did homage before the gods, to whom 
prayed, saying: 

“When I beard the sweet words of the swa 
I pledged my heart to Nala. I adjure thee by t 
truth, O ye gods. Oh I reveal my lord. 

“From my faith I have never sweived either 
word or by deed. I adjure thee by this truth, 
ye all-knowing Powers. Oh! reveal my lord. 

“The gods have destined that Nala should 
mine husband. I adjure thee by this truth. 0 
reveal my lord. 

“The vow which I so pledged to Nala is hoi 
and I must ever keep it. I adjure thee by th 
truth. Oh I reveal my lord. 

“ O ye mighty ones, ye guardians of the worh 
assume now your forms divine, so that I may kno 
Nala, the monarch of men." 

The gods heard the sad maiden’s piteous prayer ani 
marvelled greatl/. They perceived that her resolve wa 
firm, that she was constant in truth and in love, am 
was holy and wise, and that she remained faithful to hr 
lord. So they revealed the tokens of their greatness. 
. . . Then Damayantl was able to diseern the foul 
celestial beings because their skins were without moisture 
and their eyes never winked, there was no dust on 
'•heir garlands and their feet did not touch the earth. 

iM tiff arm as' ii-i thur I’tt lomS fnQui 
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She also knew Nala because he cast a shadow; there 
was dust on his raiment, and hts garland was beginning 
to fade; drops of moisture stood on his skin, and his 
eyelids moved. 

Gating first upon the celestial beings and then upon 
him who was her heart’s desire, Damayantl named Nala 
as her lord. She modestly touched the hem of his 
garment and threw round his neck a wreath of bright 
flowers, and thus chose him for her husband. 

All the rivals of Nala uttered cries of sorrow, but 
the gods and the sages exclaimed aloud; “Well done! 
Well done!" and honoured the lord of Nishadha. 

Nala spake in his joy to fair Damayanti, saying: 
“ Since thou, O mriden with serene smile, hast chosen 
me for thine husband in the presence of the gods, know 
that I will be a faithful consort who will ever take 
delight in thy words. 1 am thine, and so long as my 
life endures I will be thine only.” 

So did the lord of Nishadha pledge his faith, and 
the heart of the maiden was made glad. The happy 
pair then did homage before the gods, and these re- 
splendent guardians of the earth bestowed, in their joy, 
eight surpassing gifts upon Nala. Indra gave him power 
to behold the godhead in the sacrifice, and power to 
walk unhindered by any obstacle wheresoever he desired; 
Agni gave him power over fire, and power over the three 
worlds;* Varuna gave him power over water, and power 
to obtain fresh garlands at will; and Yama gave him 
subtle skill in preparing food, and eminence in every 
virtue. Each of the gods also conferred his double 
blessing upon Nala, and thereafter they departed. 

All the rajahs wondered greatly when they beheld 
the maiden’s choice confirmed in this manner, and they 
^ tod the ondirworld. 
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Whichsoever of these she pared upon, he seemed to I 
her rajah, and in her secret heart she wailed; “Ho 
can I discern Nala among the celestial beings?” 

In her sore distress the trembling maiden folded h< 
hands and did homage before the gods, to whom sh 
pra)xd, saying: 

“ When I heard the sweet words of the swam 
1 pledged my heart to Nala. I adjure thee by thi 
truth, O ye gods. Oh I reveal my lord, 

“ From my faith 1 have never swersxd either b; 
word or by deed. 1 adjure thee by this truth, C 
ye all-knowing Powers. Oh 1 reveal my lord. 

“The gods have destined that Nala should tx 
mine husband. I adjure thee by this truth. Oh 
reveal my lord. 

“The vow which I so pledged to Nala is holy 
and I must ever keep it. I adjure thee by this 
truth. Ohl reveal my lord. 

“ O ye mighty ones, ye guardians of the world, 
assume now your forms divine, so that I may know 
Nala, the monarch of men.’* 

The gods heard the sad maiden’s piteous prayer and 
marvelled greatly. They perceived that her r«oIve wm 
firm, that she seas constant in truth and in love, and 
was holy and wise, and that she remained felthful to her 
lord. So they revealed the tokens of their greatness. 

. . . Then Damayantl was able to discern the^ four 
celestial beings because their skins were without moisture 
and their eyes never winked, there was no dust on 
their garlands and their feet did not touch the earth. 

1 Dtitie. C1.I no •hiJot, Ibc7 pcoer ponpirti, oof did tb*!f fert tooci tlf I””"'* 
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She also knew NaU because he cast a shadow; there 
was dust on his raiment, and his garland was beginning 
to fode; drops of moisture stood on his skin, and his 
eyelids moved. 

Caring first upon the celestial beings and then upon 
him who was her heart’s desire, Damayanti named Nala 
as her lord. She modestly touched the hem of his 
garment and threw round his neck a wreath of bright 
flowers, and thus chose him for her husband. 

All the rivals of Nala uttered cries of sorrow, but 
the gods and the sages exclaimed aloud: “Well done! 
Well done!” and honoured the lord of Nishadha. 

Nala spake in his joy to fair Damayanti, saying : 
“Since thou, O maiden with serene smile, hast chosen 
me for thine husband in the presence of the gods, know 
that 1 will be a foithfiil consort who will ever take 
delight in thy words. I am thine, and so long as my 
life endures 1 will be thine only.” 

So did the lord of Nishadha pledge his faith, and 
the heart of the maiden was made glad. The happy 
pair then did homage before the gods, and these re- 
splendent guardians of the earth bestowed, in their joy, 
eight surpassing gifts upon Nala. Indra gave him power 
to behold the godhead in the sacrifice, and power to 
walk unhindered by any obstacle wheresoever he desired; 
Agni gave him power over fire, and power over the three 
worlds;* Varuna gave him power over water, and power 
to obtain fresh garlands at will; and Yama gave him 
subtle skill in preparing food, and eminence in every 
virtue. Each of the gods also conferred his double 
blessing upon Nala, and thereafter they departed. 

All the rajahs wondered greatly when they beheld 
the maiden’s choice confirmed in this manner, and they 
1 HcavrfwcwtK •fi4 uftdtrworJd. 
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Whichsoever of these she gazed upon, he seemed tc 
her rajah, and in her secret heart she wailed: “E 
can I discern Nala among the celestial beings?” 

In her sore distress the trembling maiden folded 
hands and did homage before the gods, to whom 
prayed, saying: 

" When I heard the sweet words of the swa 
I pledged my heart to Nala. I adjure thee by t 
truth, O ye gods. Oh 1 reveal my lord. 

“ From my faith 1 have never swerved cither 
word or by deed. I adjure thee by this truth, 
ye all-knowing Posvers. Oh 1 reve^ my lord. 

“The gods have destined that Nala should 
mine husband. I adjure thee by this truth. 0 
reveal my lord. 

“The vow which I so pledged to Nala U fi®' 
and I must ever keep it. I adjure thee by tl 
truth. Oh! reveal my lord. 

“ O ye migh^r ones, ye guardians of the won 
assume now your forms divine, so that I may kno 
Nala, the monarch of men." 


The gods heard the sad maiden’s piteous prayer an 
marvelled greatly. They perceived that her resolve sn 
firm, that she was constant in truth and in love, an 
was holy and wise, and that she remained faithful to h* 
lord. So they revealed the tokens of their greatn^s 
. . . Then ^mayanti was able to discern thc^ f®^ 
celestial beings bcause their skins were without 
and their eyes never winked, there was no dust of 
their garlands and their feet did not touch the 
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She also knew Nala because he cast a shadow; there 
was dust on his raiment, and his garland was beginning 
to fade; drops of moisture stood on his skin, and his 
eyelids moved. 

Gazing first upon the celestial beings and then upon 
him who was her heart’s desire, Damayanti named Nala 
as her lord. She modestly touched the hem of his 
garment and threw round his neck a wreath of bright 
flowers, and thus chose him for her husband. 

All the rivals of Nala uttered cries of sorrow, but 
the gods and the sages eaclaimed aloud: “Well done! 
Well done ! *' and honoured the lord of Nishadha. 

Nala spake in his joy to fair Damayanti, saying : 
“Since thou, O maiden with serene smile, hast chosen 
me for thine husband in the presence of the gods, know 
that I will be a faithful consort who will ever take 
delight in thy words. 1 am thine, and so long as my 
life endures I will be thine only," 

So did the lord of Nishadha pledge his fitith, and 
the heart of the maiden was made glad. The happy 
pair then did homage before the gods, and these re- 
splendent guardians of the earth bestowed, in their joy, 
eight surpassing gifts upon Nala, Indra gave him power 
to behold the godhead in the sacrifice, and power to 
walk unhindered by any obstacle wheresoever he desired; 
Agni gave him power over fire, and power over the three 
worlds;* Varuna gave him power over water, and power 
to obtain fresh garlands at will; and Yama gave him 
subtle skill in preparing food, and eminence in every 
virtue. Each of the gods also conferred his double 
blessing upon Nala, and thereafter they departed. 

All the rajahs wondered greatly when they beheld 
the maiden’s choice confirmed in this manner, and they 
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She also knew Nala because he cast a shadow; there 
sras dust on his raiment, and his garland was beginning 
to fade; drops of moisture stood on his skin, and his 
eyelids moved. 

Gazing first upon the eelcstial beings and then upon 
him who was her heart’s desire, Damayantl named Nala 
as her lord. She modestly touched the hem of his 
garment and threw round his neck a wreath of bright 
flowers, and thus chose him for her husband. 

All the rivals of Nala uttered cries of sorrow, but 
the gods and the sages exclaimed aloud: “Well done! 
Well done I " and honoured the lord of Nishadha. 

Nala spake in his joy to fair Damayantl, saying; 
“ Since thou, O maiden with serene smile, hast chosen 
me for thine husband in the presence of the gods, know 
that 1 will be a faithful consort who will ever take 
delight in thy words. I am thine, and so long as my 
life endures I will be thine only.*' 

So did the lord of Nishadha pledge his {aith, and 
the heart of the maiden was made glad. The happy 
pair then did homage before the gods, and these re- 
splendent guardians of the earth bestowed, in their joy, 
eight surpassing gifts upon Nala. Indra gave him power 
to behold the godhead in the sacrifice, and power to 
walk unhindered by any obstacle wheresoever be desired; 
Agni gave him power over lire, and power over the three 
worlds;' Varuna gave him power over water, and power 
to obtain fresh garlands at will; and Yama gave him 
subtle skill in preparing food, and eminence in every 
virtue. Each of the gods also conferred his double 
blessing upon Nala, and thereafter they departed. 

AU the rajahs wwndered greatly when they beheld 
the maiden’s choice confirmed in this manner, and they 
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went away as they ct/ne, with joy, and returned 
own domains. 

Bhima rejoiced greatly when the happy I 
celebrated in pomp and with state, and he I 
adieu with great courtesy when that great lord 
adha, after fitting sojourn at Vidarbha, set out 
to his native city with the pearl of women who 
won. 

Now it chanced that trhen the gods had 
swayamvara they met in the midst of the blue 
the demon of evil, who was accompanied by th 
spirit Dwipara. Indra, the slayer of giants, sj 
said; “Whither art thou going with D^para, ( 

Kali made answer: “We are hastening to t 
amvara, for it is my desire to obtain Damayan 
bride.” 

Smiling, the king of gods spake, saying; “T 
is now arranged and ended, for lo ( the fair D; 
has chosen Nala for her husband in our presem 

When he beard these words, the heart of J 
made angry, and he exclaimed; “Since she has f 
a mortal in presence of the celestial beings, let he 
be her o\en doom.” 

But the gods said; “ Know thou that our con; 
freely given, because Damayantf has chosen for h 
husband endowed with all the virtues, and equal 
the guardians of the world. If anyone should cfi 
curse Nala, the curte will recoil fatally, and the 
will be cast into the torments of the dark lake o 
Having spoken thus, the bright deides ascend 
heavens. 

Then said KaK to Dwapara: “I cannot now 
my fierce wrath. Lo 1 I will be avenged upon N 
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I will enter his body, and he will be bereft of his king- 
dom and of his bride. Thou, Dwapara, wilt enter th< 
dice and give me thine aid.” 

So was a malignant compact arranged between thf 
demon of evil and his darksome ally, and together the) 
went towards Nishadha to haunt the stately palace o: 
Nala, waiting for the fatal moment. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Wanderings in the Forest 

N’a}* Pimnsol bjr • DfmoB— A BrotSer’i Cbtflenje— T^e 
D'«— Tile Rapb't Stale*— AUm of Ciiiien*— Damayantri Grf 
of CliUreft— A Kinsttom Cambteii awijr— Tfie FaiW King— (li 
Wfe— Depariofe to ike Foeen— DeierteJ— Sewni byt 
RMcned by • IloanmaB— A Teitible Cuiv— Poreit PirtU— Ap 
Tijer— .The Haty Moaotant— i^opheey of lUfinlt*— Ad.ictM to i 
Tree— The Caraean— Oioateit of k Nighi— Damayanir* Ftighi to ( 

Fo« twelve bright j*«rj Nah and Damapnll 11%'ed 1 
together. The great rajah ruled his people just 
offered up every jacrificc to the god*, and he gave 
tuou* gift* to holy men. Fair Dimayanti hccan 
mother of a beauteous daughter, who was named 
sens, and of a comely son, who t«s named Imlrasei 
were the blessings of life showered upon the blissfu 
But at length there came a day when, after pet 
ing an unclean act, N'ala sipped holy water and wi 
prayer with univashrd fect.‘ The watchfiil Kali i 
this fatal opportunity, and straightway entered the 
ami possessed hi* inmost soul.’ Then that evil d 
tummo.ned I’ushTcara, the brother of Sah, taping; " ( 
now and throw dice with the king. I will give thee 
lid, so that ihoo wilt be enablnl to win the whole i 
hr thj-self '* 
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Pushkara at once challenged his brother, whereupon 
the wicked spirit Dwapara entered the dice. 

Nala gave ready consent to take part in the game 
of hazard, for he was swayed by evil Kali. Then the 
two rivals began to play together in the presence o: 
Damayantl. 

The great rajah staked his wealth, and he was worsted 
he staked his golden treasures and he staked his chariots 
and still he was worsted; he staked his rich attire, and hi 
continued to lose. The passion for dice had possessec 
Nala like to sudden madness, and it was in vain that hi^ 
friends endeavoured to restrain him. 

In time rumours of dire happenings went abroac 
through the city, whereupon the rajah’s faithful subjects 
accompanied by high counsellors of state, assembled a 
the place gate with desire to prevail upon him to ceasi 
playing. They urged upon Damayanti to intervene, an< 
the spirit-broken daughter of Bhima approached Nala ii 
anguish and in dismay, and with tear-choking voice shi 
spoke to him, saying: “All thy subjects are gatheret 
without, for they cannot endure the thought that mis 
fortune should fall upon thee.” 

Nala heard her, but answered not a word, because hi 
soul was clouded by evil Kali. Then the wise men said 
“It is not he;” and they departed to their homes ii 
sorrow and in shame. . . . 

So the play went on; daily it went on through man; 
weary months, and Nala was always worsted. 

When, in the end, Damayanti perceived that all th 
treasures were lost, she sent for the faithful cbarioteei 
Virshneya, and Spoke to him, saying: “Hasten now an 
yoke Nala’s speedy and much-loved steeds, and place m 
children m the ch^ot. Then drive quickly to the cit 
of my kindred and leave them in care of my father, th 
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Tortured by hunger, the &Heii king at length beheld 
on the ground a flock of birds with gold-fiecked wings, 
and he said in his heart: «Now I will make me a welcome 
feast.” 

So he acpt forward and flung over them his single 
garment; but they rose in the air, carrying it away with 
them. As they went they cried out mockingly in human 
language and said : “ Know now, O foolish king, that 
we arc the dice. We came hither on purpose to despoil 
thee utterly, for so long as thou hadst left a single gar- 
ment our joy was incomplete.” 

Thereupon Nala spoke to Damayantl in his anguish, 
saying: “O blameless one, by whose anger have I beer 
driven from my kingdom and rendered thus unable tc 
procure any food? listen now to my counsel. Th« 
roads diverge here before us, and one leads southward 
past the caves of holy hermits, which are stored witl 
(bod, towards the kingdom of thy royal sire.” 

Anxiously did Nala point out the way and urge upor 
Bhima's (air daughter to take refuge in Vidarbha ere h< 
would enter the great forest. 

Weighed down by her heavy sorrow, Damaj-anti madi 
answer with tear-choking voice : Alas I thy words o 
counsel cause my heart to break and my limbs to fail me 
How can 1 leave thee all alone in trackless forest whei 
thou hast lost thy kingdom and thy riches, and whils 
thou art athirst and tortured by hunger? Rather let m< 
comfort thee, O my husband, when in thy grief, and 
famine-stricken as thou now art, thou dost ponder wcaril) 
over thy lost happiness, for in truth have wise physician: 
said that a wife is the only balsam and the only healin: 
herb for her husband’s sorrow." 

Said Nala; "Thou hast spoken truly. There ii 
indeed no medicine for a stricken roan like to his wife’ 
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wept bitterly’, saying: ” Ahl thou dost sleep on the bar 
hard ground whom neither sun nor storm hath ever usei 
roughly. O my loved one, thou hast ever awakened (• 
smile. How wilt thou fare when thou dost discover tha 
thy lord hath abandoned thee in the midst of the perilou 
forest? . . . May sun and wind and the spirits of th 
wood protect thee, and may thou be shielded ever b 
thine own greit vjrtuel” 

Then the distrairtcd rajah, prompted by Kali agair 
hastened away; but his heart was torn by his love, whic 
drew him back. ... So time and again he came an 
went, like to a swing, backward and forward, until in th 
end the evil spirit conquered him, and he departed fror 
Damayantl, who moaned fitfully in her sleep; and h 
plunged into the depths of the forest. 

Ere long (he lair princess awoke, and when she pei 
ceived that she was all alone she uttered a piteous screar 
and cried out : **Oh| where art thou, my king, my Ion 
my sole protector? ... 1 am lost; ohi I am undoni 
I am helpless and alone in the perilous wood. ... Ah 
now thou art but deceiving me. Do not mock me, m 
lord. Art thou hidden there among the bushes? 01 
speak! . . . Why dost thou not make answer? ...Id 
not sorrow for myself only. 1 cannot well endure thi 
thou shouldst be alone, that thou shoulJst thirst and b 
an hungered and very weary, and without me to give tht 
comfort. . . 

So she waited as she searched through the forest fc 
NiU, now casting herself upon the ground, now sittin 
to pine in silence, and anon crying out in her grief. ^ 
length she said : **Oh, may he who cau«cth NiU to sufTi 
endure es en greater agony than he endurtth, and may I 
liNC for es'cr in darkness and in misery 1" 

Hither and thither she wandered, seeking her Jori 
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countless birds and fierce robbers. She saw buffaloes am 
wild boars feeding, and the fierce and awesome forms tha 
were there also — serpents and giants and terrible demons 
. . . But, protected by her virtue, she wandered on al 
alone without fear. Her sole anxiety was for Naia, am 
she wept for him, crying: “Ah! where art thou? C 
blameless one, remember now thy vows and thy plightei 
faith. Remember the words which the gold-winged swai 
addressed unto thee. . . . Am I not thy loved one? . . 
Oh! why dost thou not make answer in this dark am 
perilous forest ? The savage beasts are gaping to devou 
me. Why art thou not near to save ? ... I am weak am 
pallid and dust-stained, and have need of thee, my pro 
tector. . . . Whom can 1 ask for Nala ? The tiger i 
before me, the king of the forest, and 1 am not afraid 
I address him, saying: ‘Oh! I am lonely, and wretched 
and sorrowful, seeking for my exiled husband. If tho' 
hast seen him, console me; if thou hast not seen him 
devour me, and set me free from this misery.’ . . . Bu 
the tiger turns down to the river bank, and I wande 
onward towards the holy mountain, the monarch of hills 

“‘Hear mel’ I cry. 1 salute thee, O Mountair 
... I am a king’s daughter and the consort of a king 
the illustrious lord of Nishadha, the pious, the faultle* 
one, who is courageous as the elephant. . . . Hast tho 
seen my Nala, O mighty Mountain? . . . Ah! wh 
dost thou not answer me? , . . Comfort thou me no' 
as if I were thine own child. , . . Oh! shall I ever be 
hold him again, and ever hear again his honey-swes 
voice, like music, sapng: ‘ Daughter of Vidarbha,’ whi! 
it doth soothe all my pain with its blessed sound? . . 

Hasnng thus addressed the mountain, Damayan 
turned northward and wandered on for three days an 
three nights. Then she reached a holy grove, ari 
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and ever was she heard crying; “Alas I O ; 
husband.” 

Suddenly a great serpent rose up in its n 
coiled itself round her fair body. . . . 

“Ohl my guardian,” she cried, “I am now 
The scqjent hath seized me. Why art thou n 
. . . Ah ! who will comfort thee now in thy sc 
blameless Nala?” 

As she lamented thus, a passing huntsman h 
cries; he broke through the jungle and bchelc 
pnd in the coils of the serpent. . . . Nimbly h 
forward and with a single blow smote off the n 
head, and thus rescued the beauteous lady f 
awesome periL Then he washed her body and j 
food, and she was refreshed. 

“ Who art thou, O fair-eyed one ?” he asked, 
dost thou wander thus alone in the perilous wood 

Damayantl of faultless form thereupon relatet 
huntsman the story of her sorrow. As she 8p< 
frail heart was moved by her great beauty, and he 
amorous words %vith whining voice. . . . Pcrceiv 
evil intent, she was roused to fierce anger. Her ' 
was her sole defence, and she cursed him so i 
immediately fell down dead like to a tree that h: 
smitten by lightning and is suddenly blasted.* 

Freeii thus from the savage huntsman of wild 
the lotus-eyed Damayantl wandered on through tb 
forest, which resounded everywhere with the song 
cricket. All around her were trees of everj’ for 
name, arui she beheld shady arbours, deep valley 
wooded hill summits, and lakes and pools, loud re; 
ing waterfalls, and great flowing rivers. The fore 
drear and ap^nlling: it was full of lions and tig' 
* TS« wt • «■»« U UuM/tuJ M S»>iil>,/| Ct'm 
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jranti in the cotIt of the serpent. . • • tJ ‘ 
forwan! ami w-.th a tinpic Mow smote off t>.c ^ 
hcaJ, anU thus rescued the bcauteou* ; 
awesome peril. Then he washes! her body an 
food, ami she was refreshed. . , 

•* Who an thou, O fiif.eyed one? he a«» 
dost thou wander thus alone in the pen , 
Damayantl of faultless form 
huntsman the story of her sorrow* As 
frail heart svas moved by her great beauty, 
amorous words svith svhining voice. • • • ^ 

evil intent, she was roused to 6erce *'’5^ 
was her sole defence, and she ‘ . f 
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countless birds and fierce robbers. She saw buffaloes an' 
wild boars feeding, and the fierce and awesome forms tha 
were there also — serpents and giants and terrible demon; 
. . . But, protected by her virtue, she wandered on a! 
alone without fear. Her sole anxiety was for Nala, an. 
she wept for him, crying: “Ah I where art thou? ( 
blameless one, remember now thy vows and thy plighte 
faith. Remember the words which the gold-winged swa 
addressed unto thee. . . . Am 1 not thy loved one? . . 
Oh! why dost thou not make answer in this dark an 
perilous forest ? The savage beasts are gaping to devou 
me. Why art thou not near to save ? . . . I am weak an 
pallid and dust-stamed, and have need of thee, my pre 
tector. . . . Whom can I ask for Nala? The tiger i 
before me, the king of the forest, and 1 am not afraic 
1 address him, saying: ‘Oh! 1 am lonely, and wretchec 
and sorrowful, seeking for my exiled husband. If tho 
hast seen him, console me; if thou hast not seen hin 
devour me, and set me free from this misery.’ . . . Bi 
the tiger turns down to the river bank, and I wandc 
onward towards the holy mountain, the monarch of hills 

“‘Hear me!’ I cry. 1 salute thee, 0 Mountau 
... I am a king's daughter and the consort of a kinj 
the illustrious lord of Nishadha, the pious, the faultle* 
one, who is courageous as the elephant. . . . Hast tho 
seen my Nala, O mighty Mountain? . . . Ah! wh 
dost thou not answer me.^ . . . Comfort thou me no 
as if I were thine own child. . . . Oh! shall I ever b( 
hold him again, and ever hear again his honey-swei 
voice, like musk^ saying: ‘ Daughter of Vidarbha,’ whi^ 
it doth soothe all my pain with its blessed sound? . . .” 

Having thus addressed the mountain, Damayan 
turned northward and wandered on for three days an 
three nights. Then she reached a holy grove, ar 
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cnfcrcil it humhljr ami withmit fcir. She beheld t 
fhe* cell* of bcrmtfi am? fhcir bright wcfccl fra. 
holy men were struck with wonder by reason of 
beauty, and thej’ hide her welcome, saying: '‘Art i 
a goddess of the wood, or of the mountain, or of the ri 
O speak am] tclj.*’ 

Damayantl made answer: " I am not a goddess of 
wood, Of a mountain spine, or yet a river nymph, b 
mortal woman.” 

Then she related to the holy men the story of 
sorrow and her wandering, and these seers spoke to 
and said: “A time cometh soon, a time of beauty, w 
thou wilt again behold Nala in splendour and sin-relea 
ruling over his people.” 

When they had spoken thus, all the holy r 
vanished, and their sacred fires vanished also. Dai 
yantl stood a while in silent wonder, and in her heart 
said; “Have I seen a vision? . . Then she w 
towards another region. 

Lamenting for Nala, the fair one came to z beautei 
asoka tree ' : its green branches were gemmed w 
gleaming fruit, and were melodious with the songs 
birds. “O happy tree,” she cried, “take away all i 
grief. . . . Say, hast thou beheld my Nala, the slayer 
his enemies, my beloved lord.^ Oh! hast thou seen J 
one love, with smooth, bright skin, wandering alone 
the forest? Ansiver O blessed Asoka, so that I m 
depart from thee in joy. Ah! hear and speak thou hap 
tree. . . 

So, wailing in her deep anguish, Damayanti mov 
round the asoka. Then she went towards a lonelier ai 
more fearsome region. . . . She passed many a river ai 
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miny mountains, and she saw numerous birds and deci 
as she wandered on and on, searching for her losi 
lord. 

At length she beheld a great caravan of merchants, 
Ponderous elephants and eager camels, prancing horse; 
and rumbling cars came through a river. The river bank; 
were fringed by cane and tangled undergrowth; the curlew 
called aloud there, and the osprey; red geese wer< 
clamouring; turtles were numerous, as were the fish anc 
the serpents likewise. All the noble animals of th( 
carawn came splashing noisily across the ford. 

The great concourse of travellers stared with wondei 
on the slender-waisted, manuc-like woman, clad in bu 
half a garment, smeared with dust and pale and sorrowful 
her long hair all matted and miry. Some there were whe 
fied from her in fw. Hut others took pity and said 
“Who art thou, O lady, and what scckcst thou in th< 
lonely foresc? Art thou a goddess of the mountain, 01 
of the forest, or of the plain? . . . We pray for thy pro 
tection; be mindfulof our welfare so that we may prospe 
upon our journey.’* 

Then Damapntl told the sfory of her misrortune am 
sorrow, and all the travellers gathered round about t< 
hear — boys and young men and grey-haired sages 
“Ohl have you beheld my lord, my NaU?” she criei 
unto them. 

The captain of the band answered her “Nay”; an< 
she asked him whither the caravan was bound, wherea 
he said: “ We arc going towards the realm of Chedi, ove 
which Subihu is king.” When the merchants rcsumei 
their journey, Damayantl went with them. 

Through the forest they travelled a long distanct 
and at eventide they reached the green shore of 
beautiful wide lake which sparkled with bright lotu 
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blooms.’ The camp \vas pitched in the middle of 
grove. Gladljr did the men bathe mth their 
animals in the delidous. Ice-cool waters. 

At midnight all slept. ... In the deep silence 
of wild forest elephants, with moisture oozing froi 
temples,* came down to drink from the guigling 
which flowed nigh to the camp. When they scent 
tame elephants lying crouched in slumber, they trui 
aloud, and of a sudden charged ponderously and fel 
them like to mountain peaks tumbling into the ' 
beneath. . • • Trees and tents were thrown down a 
trampled through the camping ground, and the tnr 
awoke panic-stricken, crying: "Oh! Alas/ Ahl 
Some fled through the forest; others, blind with 
stood gasping with wonder, and the elephants slew 
The camp tns scattered in the dire confusion} 
animals wcf* gored; men overthrew one another 
deavouring to esape; many shrieked in terror, a 
few climbs trees. Voices were heard calling: “ 
3 lire!" and merchants screamed, “Why fly awa 
speedily? Save the precious jewels, O ye cowards 

Amidst the tumult and the slaughter Dama 
awoke, trembling with fc.ar, and she made swift esi 
nor suficred a wound. In the deep forest she came 
to the few men who had found refuge, and she h 
them say one to another: 

“What deed have we done to bring this misfori 
upon us? Have we forgotten to adore Manibhadra*, 
high king of the Yakshas? Worshipped we not, ere 
set forth, the dread spirits which bring disasters? ^ 

* trr mS. •«.< W<i«. 
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it doomed that aH omens should be belied? How hath 
it come that such a disaster hath befallen us?” 

Others who had been bereft of their kindred and theii 
wealth, and were in misery, said: ‘^Who was she — that 
ill-omened, maniac-eyed woman who came amorigst usi 
In truth she seemed scarcely human. Surely it js b) 
reason of her evil power that disaster hath befallen us 
Ah! she is a witch, or she is a sorceress, or mayhap : 
demon. . . . Without doubt she is the cause of all ou) 
woes. . . . Would that me could find her — oh the evi 
destroyer! Oh the curse of our hostl . . . Let us slaj 
the murderess with clods and with stones, with canes anc 
with staves, or else with our fists. , , * 

When the terrified and innocent Damayantl heart 
these fearsome threats, she fled away through the trees 
lamenting her fiite, and wailing: “ Alas! alas! my terribli 
doom doth haunt me stiU. Misfortune dogs my foot 
steps. ... 1 have no memory of any sin of thought 0 
deed— of any wrong done by me to living beings. Per 
chance, oh, aUs! I did sin in my former life, and am nov 
suffering due punishment. . . . For I suffer, indeed, 
have lost my husband ; my kingdom is lost ; I have los 
my kindred; my noble Nala has been taken from me 
and I am far removed from my children, and I wande 
alone in the wood of serpents.” 

When morning broke, the sorrowful queen met witi 
some holy Rrahmans who had escaped the night’s dis 
aster, and she went with them towards the city of Ched 
The people gated with wonder on Damayantl wbe 
she walked though the streets with her dust-smeared bod 
and matted hair. The children danced about her as sh 
wandered about like to a maniac, so miserable and wear 
and emaciated. 

• A ta-ut *• trfri 4rau-fUi m Jram. 
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It chanced that the sorrowing woman came nl 
the royal palace. The mother of the king looked 
from a window, and beheld her and said: “Hastei 
bid thi^ poor wanderer to enter. Although strickei 
half-clothed she hath, methinks, the beauty of It 
long-c)'cd queen. Let her have refuge from those si 
men." 

Dam.aya/»fJ w.-?a then led berore the queen mother 
spoke gently, saying: “Although bower! down with 
thou art beautiful of form. Thou fcarest not an 
Who art thou so well protected by thine own chasti 

Bhima s daughter wept, lamenting her fifc,and re 
all that had befallen her, but did not reveal who she 
Then the queen mother said; “ Dwell thou here with 
and our servants shall go in quest of thy husband." 

DamayantI said: “O mother of heroes, if I abide 
with thee I must eat not of food remnants, nor do mi 
service, nor can I hold converse with any man save 
holy Brahmans who promise to search for my husbani 

The royal lady made answer: “As thou desireti 
let it be.” Then she spake to Sunanda, her daugl 
saying: “This lady will be to thee a handmaiden ar 
friend. She is of thine own age and thy worthy p 
Be happy together.” 

At these words the Princess Sunanda was made g 
and she led the strange woman unto her own abc 
where sat all her virgin handmaidens. 

There Damayanti dwelt for a time, waiting for 
lost husband. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Nala in Exile 

Nala'i Wanderinfi — The Magic Fire — King of Seqsenta Rescued — Nata 
Transformed— Hii Serriet aa a Chatioieer— Life in Ayodhja— The Evening 
Song of Sorrow— Search for Damayanti — How the was Discovered — Her De- 
parture from Chedi— Search for Nata — A Woman’i Faith — Journey to the 
Swayam rara— The Tree Wonder — Demon Leaves Nala'i Body— The Coming 
of the Chariot— Damayanli'a Vow 

Soon after NaU had ficd into the forest depths, deserting 
the faithful Damafanti, he beheld a great fire which blazed 
furiousty. As he drew nigh he heard a voice crying over 
and over again from the midst of the sacred flames: 

“ Hasten, Nalal Oh, hasten, Nala, and come hitherl" 

Now, Agni had given Nala power over fire, so crying: 

“ Have no fear,” he leapt through the flames. ... In 
the space within that blazing circle be beheld the king of 
serpents lying coiled up in a ring with folded hands and 
unable to move.^ “ Lol 1 am Karkotaka,” the serpent said, 
“and am suffering this punishment because that I deceived 
the holy sage Nirada, who thereupon cursed me, saying : 
‘Thou wilt remain here in the midst of the flames until 
Nala Cometh nigh to free thee from my curse’. ... So 
do I lie without power to move. O mighty rajah, if thou 
wilt rescue me even now, 1 will reward thee abundantly 
tvith my noble friendship, and help thee to attain great 

*TUi verpeut VII v 4rfnl-fug whb kufliia face idJ haa4i. It ruled it, kiod ia tke 
uadervorld, aad rttftlli the Zgyptua king aerpeotia tke itory of tke ahlpvrecked aallor. 
— See Egy/aev affik «*g grfjredt It iaolao called Vanika aad Sbeaka. 
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happiness. Oh lift me all speedily from out of this heq 
place, thou noble rajahl” 

%Yhen he had spoken thus, Karkotaka, king ot the 
serpents, shrank to the size of a man’s finger, whereupon 
Nala uplifted and carried him safely through the flames (o 
a cool and refreshing space irithout. 

The serpent then said: “Now wlk on and count thy 
steps, so that good fortune may be assured to thee.” 

Nala walked nine steps, but ere he could take the 
tenth the serpent bit him, whereat the rajah was suddenly 
transformed into a misshapen dwarf with short arms. 

Then Karkotaka said : “ Know now that I have thus 
changed thy form so that no man may know thee. My 
poison, too, will ause unceasing anguish to the evil one 
who possesseth thy soul; he will suffer greatly until he 
shall set thee free from thy sorrow. ^ wilt thou he 
delivered from thine enemy, O blameless one. . . • My 
poison will harm thee not, and henceforth, by reason of 
my power, thou wilt have no need to fear the wild boat, 
or any foeman, or a Brahman, or the sages. Ever m 
battle thou wilt be victorious. , . . Now, go thy way> 
and be called ‘Vihuka, the charioteer’. Hasten thou 
unto the city of Ayodhya* and enter the service of the 
fO)‘aI Rajah Rituparna, the skilful in dice. Thou wik 
teach him how to subdue horses, and he will impart 
to thee the secret of dice. Then wilt thou again ha"e 
joy. Sorrow not, therefore, for thy wife and thy children 
will be restored unto thee, and thou wilt regain thy kitg* 
dom.” 

Then the serpent gave unto Nala a magic robe, saying : 

“ When it is thy desire to be as thou wert, O king, think 
of me i.*u! put on this garment, and thou wilt immcdutrif 
mume thy wonted form." 


•OWk. 
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Having spoken thus, the king of serpents vanished 
from sight. Thereupon Nala went towards the city of 
Ayodhyi, and he stood in the presence of the royal Rajah 
“Rituparna, unto whom he spoke thus; "My name is 
Vihuki. I am a tamer of steeds, nor is ray equal to be 
found in the world; and I have surpassing skill in cooking 
viands." 

The rajah welcomed him and took him into his service, 
saying : " Thou shalt cause my horses to be fleet of foot. 
Be thou master of mine own steed, and thy reward will 
be great.” 

He was well pleased and gave unto Vihuka for com- 
rades Virshneya, who had been in Nala’s service, and 
Jlvala also. So the transformed rajah abode a long time 
at Ayodhya, and every evening, sitting alone, he sang a 
single verse: 

Where it sh« all worn but faithful, weary, thirsty, hung'ring too? 
Thinks tb« of h«r foolish husband? . . . Doth another man her 

woo? 

Ever thus he sang, and his comrades heard him and 
wondered greatly. So it came that one evening Jlvala 
spoke to Nala and said: "For whom do you sorrow 
thus, O Vihuka.’ J pray you to teJl me. Who is the 
husband of this lady?” 

Nala answered him with sad voice and said: “Once 
there was a peerless lady, and she had a husband ol 
weakly will. And !ol as they wandered in a forest 
together, he fled from her without cause, and yet he 
sorrowed greatly. Ever by day and by night is he 
consumed by his overwhelming grief, and brooding 
ever, he sings this melancholy song. He is a weary 
wanderer in the wide wewld, and his sorrow is withom 
end ; it is never still. . . , His wife wanders all forlorn Ir 
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Nalj uplifjci} and earned him safslf through the HiTSsB 
a cool and rcfrc^hiop iptcc without. 

The serpent then said: •’ N'ow walk on and 
step', so that pond fortune may be assured to thee- 
Nala walked nine steps, but ere he could 
tenth the serpent bit him, whereat the rajah s»as suw-e-v 
transformed into a misshapen dwarf with short artrJ. ^ 
Then Karkofaka said: “Know now that I V. 
changed thy form so that no man may know Lh» 
poisors, too, will cause unceasing anguish to the 
who posscsseth thy soul; he wUI suffer frea-f y, 
shall set thee free from thy sorrow. ^ 
delivered from thine enemy, O blameless ont ’ ‘ 
poison will harm thee not, and henceforth, by 
my power, thou wilt have no need to fear the ^ ^ 

or any focman, or a Brahman, or the^ 
battle thou wilt be victorious. . . . ^ 

and be called ‘Vahuka, the charioteer’. 
unto the city of Ayodhya* and enter the ^ 

royal Rajah Ritupama, the skilful in dice. ...^vg-yt 
teach him hosv to subdue horses, and he _ 
to thee the secret of dice. Then srilt 
joy. Sorrow not, therefore, for thy wife and tny ^ 
will be restored unto thee, and thou wilt regain 7 
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Then the serpent gave unto Nala a magic^. 

“ When it is thy desire to be as thou wert, 
of me and put on this garment, and thou wilt i 
resume thy wonted form." 
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Having spoken thus, the king of serpents vanished 
from sight. Thereupon Nala went towards the city of 
Ayodhyi, and he stood in the presence of the royal Rajah 
Rituparna, unto whom he spoke thus: “My name is 
Vihuki. I am a tamer of steeds, nor is my equal to be 
found in the worldj and I have surpassing skill in cooking 
viands.” 

The rajah welcomed lum and took him into his service, 
saying : “ Thou shalt cause my horses to be fleet of foot. 
Be thou master of mine own steed, and thy reward will 
be great.” 

He was well pleased and gave unto Vdhuka for com- 
rades Vdrshneya, who had been in Nala’s service, and 
Jivala also. So the transformed rajah abode a long time 
at Ayodhya, and every evening, silting alone, he sang a 
single verse: 

Where » she all worn but faithful, weary, thirsty, hong’ring too? 
Thinks she of her foolish husband? . . . Doth another nun her 
wool 


Ever thus he sang, and his comrades heard him and 
wondered greatly. ^ it came that one evening Jivala 
spoke to Nala and said: ** For whom do you sorrow 
thus, O Vihuka? I pray you to tell me. Who is the 
husband of this lady?” 

Nall answered him with sad voice and said: “Once 
there was a peerless lady, and she had a husband of 
weakly wjU. And lo! as they wandered in a forest 
together, he fled from her without cause, and yet he 
sorrowed greatly. Ever by day and by night is he 
consumed by his overwhelming grief, and brooding 
ever, he sings this melancholy song. He is a weary 
wanderer in the wide scorld, and his sorrow is srithout 
end ; it is nes-er stilL . , , His wife wanders all forlorn in 
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The Brahman then apprcadied DamayantI and said: 
“ I am Sudeva. Thy roy j sire and thy mother and thy 
children are well. ... A hundred Brahmans have been 
sent forth throughout the world to search for thee, O 
noble lady." 

DamayantI heard him and wept. 

The Princess Sunanda spoke to her queen mother, 
saying: “Lol our handmaid weeps because that the 
Brahman hath spoken unto her. . . . Who she is we 
shall speedily know now." 

Then the queen mother conducted the holy man to 
her chambers and spoke to him, saying: “ W’ho is she — 
this mysterious and noble stranger, O holy man?” 

Sudeva spoke in answer: “ Her name is DamayantI, 
and her sire is King Bhima, lord of Vidarbha. Her 
husband is Nala. . . . From birth she has had a dark 
beauty spot like to a lotus between her fair eyebrows. 
Although it is covered with dust, 1 perceived it, and 
so I knew her. By Brahma was this spot nude as 
the sign of his beauty-creating power.” 

The queen mother bade Sudeva to remove the dust 
from the beauty spot of Bhima’s daughter. When this 
was done, it came forth like to the unclouded moon in 
heaven, and the royal lady and her daughter wept together 
and embraced the fair DamayantI*. 

Then the queen mother said: "Lol thou art mine 
own sister’s daughter, O beauteous one. Our sire is 
the Rajah Sudiman who reigns at Dasirna*. . . . Once 
I beheld thee as a child. ... Ah I ask of me whatsoever 
thou desircst and it shall be thine." 

^ 4w VMM U K Sum m* vuMbMi ta CuU w 

>TS* CUeU M ku lonWa Vftmn vU 

uv R frS Im Im vrtk Sm. 

*Datarm.,«Tra faru'*. ii (Sc cpm>S« « c»»i» fv( atCcaei: liMiiUpak 
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“Alt?! I an A fcassHcd rr.ct'r.zr," Disayand sa; 
wnh fijt-Scnr-lr.^ tetrs- “ Pcmit tisrsfre, to rrtut 
trjo CT chCirra vhy fcrrs bets erf iur^ cf EOtlser an 

Tbs ^ssss cetbsr saH: “Be it so.” 

Tics Disajir.ti wis ezrez as ansj to gsard her o; 
ter purser tewsrds ter carrr cry, and she ms wtJcomei 
ties: hr all ter fcndred and /Heads sritii great jgoicing 
Kr^ ^"ina rmrded Sade?a Trth a thousand kioe, aflc 
a t c ' -r a J frresse fer a rfUige.* 

^^*bea DiJsmnri was embraced bj her mother sh< 
“N’atr oar chief dug* is to bring homeKai*'” 

Tie ^eea spoke to ber husband, the rp/d 

Bhina, st/r^t “Oiir daughter stiU /nourru heavily /w 
fcs; lorf and cannot be comforted." 

Then Bhima urged the Brahmans to search for Nab, 
oftfing auciSceot reward when that he should be founi 
ttssnxmnd addressed these holy men ere they departed 
*r.d said unto them; “ Wheresoever thou goest, speak this 
mv message over and over again: 

art thou gone, O gambler, ^ho didit sn'tr mj 
gjTTsext ia twain? Thou didst leave thy laved one as she ItJ 
slumbering ia the savage wood. La! she is atoaiting thj 
ntxm: by day and by night she silteih alone, consumed ij 
her grief- ^h hear her prayer and have compassion, ih"^ 
noble hero, because that she ever weepeih for thee in the 
depths of her despair!" 

So the holy men went through every kingdom and 
every city repeating the message of Damayantf over and 
over again; but when they began to return one by one, 
each told with sadness that his quest had been in >’ain. 


*A BribaUB *iU>|e lettlei 
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Then came unto Vidarbha that Brahman, the wise 
Parnada, who had sojourned a time in the city of Ayodhya. 
He addressed the daughter of Bhima, saying: “Unto 
Rituparna I spake rcgardii^ thy husband, repeating thy 
message, but he answered not a word. So I went out 
from before him. Thereafter there came to me his 
charioteer, a man with short arms and misshapen body. 
His name is Vihuka, and he is skilled in driving the swift 
chariot and in preparing viands. He sorrowed greatly, 
and with melancholy voice spoke unto me these words : 

‘ In the exetis ef her somw a noble woman will compose 
herself and remain mstant, and so win heaven by her virtues. 
She is protected by the breastplate of her chastity, and tv/// suffer 
no harm. Nor will she yield to anger although she be deserted 
by her lord, tohose robe the birds have taken away, leaving 
him in sere distress. She will not be moved to wrath against 
her husband, the sorrow-stricken and famine-wasted, who hath 
been bereft of his kingdom and despoiled of happinessi 

When I beard the stranger's speech I came speedily 
hither to repeat it unto thee.” 

Damayantl at once went and spoke to her mother 
privately, for she was assured that Vahuka, the cliarioteer, 
was her royal lord. Then she gave of her wealth to the 
Brahman, saying: “Thou wilt get more if NaU returns 
home.” The wise Parnada was weary with travel, and 
he departed to his own village. 

Neither Damayantl nor her mother made known unto 
King Bhima their discovery nor yet their immediate pia-- 
posc. Secretly the wife of Nala spake to Sudeva and said: 
“ Hasten thou unto the dty of Ayodhya, and appear before 
the Rajah Rituparna as if thou hadst come by chance and 
say unto him : ‘ Once agents is the daughter of Bhima to hold 
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“Alas! I am a binished mother,” DaraiTasd 
with fast-flowing tears. “ Permit me, therefore, to resn 
unto my children who have been orphaned of mother a 
sire." 

The queen mother said: ^‘Be it so." 

Then Damayarttl was given an army to guard he^ 
her journey towards her native dty, and she was woc^- 
there by all her kindred and friends with great 
King Bhima rewarded Sudeva with a thousand kief» 
a town’s revenue for a village.* i 

When Damayantl was embraced by her * 

said: “ Now our chief dugr is to bring home N*!^ , 

The queen wept, and spoke to her husband ^ 
Bhima, saying: “Our daughter still mourns hei 1 
lost lord and cannot be comforted." . 

Then Bhima urged the Brahmans to 
offering munificent reward when that he should 
Damayantl addressed these holy men ere they 
and said unto them: “ Whercsoeyer thou goest,5p«* 
my message over and over again: 

“ IVhither art thou gone, O gambler, ^ 

garment in twain? Thou Jidit leave thy hmta 'ine as . 

slumbering in the savage wood. La! 
return: by day and by night she sittelh alone, 
her grief. Oh hear her prayer and have^ ■ 
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So the rajah marvelled and thought, while he rejoiced 
in the matchless skill of the misshapen charioteer. 

Swiftly they went. Over hills and rivers and over 
forests and lakes the chariot glided like to a bird through 
the air. ... Of a sudden the rajah’s robe was swept 
away, and he cried to the charioteer, saying : “ Stop at 
instant, so that Varshneya nuy hasten back and recover 
my garment.” 

Nala paused not, and said: “Thy robe is now five 
miles behind us, and we cannot wait to recover it.” 

So they went on with all speed. Ere long Rituparna 
beheld a lofty fruit tree, named Vibhitak, and he said to 
Vahuka; “Now, skilful charioteer, thou shalt perceive 
my ability in numbers. No single mind is accomplished 
in every kind of knowledge. On two branches of yonder 
fruit tree are fifty million leaves and two thousand and 
ninety-five berries.” 

Vahuka said : “ The leaves and the fruit are invisible 
to me. But I will tear ofiT a branch and count the berries 
while Varshneya doth hold the bridle.” 

“But,” urged the rajah, “we cannot pause on our 
journey, ’ 

Vahuka said: “Thou mayst stay with me, or thou 
canst let Varshneya drive thee at full speed.” 

Then the rajah spoke soothingly, saying : " O match- 
less charioteer I 1 cannot go on without thee to Vidarbha. 
I trust in thee. If thou wilt promise that we will 
reach the city ere night fells, I will do even as you 
desire.” 

The transformed Nala made answer: “I will indeed 
make haste when I have counted the berries.” 

So the horses were drawn up, and Nala tore a branch 
from the tree. Having coiuited the berries, he found 
they were in nxxmbcr even as the rajah had said, and he 
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exclaimed : Wonderful, indeed, is th/ power, 0 Riti 
parnal Fain would I know thj secret.” 

Now the rajah was eager to proceed on his way, « 
he said : “ I know the secret of the dice, and am thcrefoi 
skilled in numbers.*’ 

“Then,” said Nala, “if thou wilt impart to me th 
secret, I will give thee knowledge in steeds.” 

Rituparna made answer thereat: “So be it; an 
he forthwith informed the charioteer in the science c 
dice. 

Now when Nala grew skilfiil in dice, Kali imms 
diately passed out of his body, and Nishadha’s fallen km| 
vomited forth the serpent poison and was made ^ 
with the struggle. Released from the venom, Kab m 
sumed his wonted form, but he was beheld by 
alone, who sought to curse him. 

In his terror, the evil demon folded his hands mc 
said: “Do not injure me, O king,* and I will give th« 
matchless fame- . . . Know thou that Damapnd 
me heavily in her wrath when thou didst desert her m 
the forest, and I have ever since endured great agoaf' 
Night and day, too, have I been scorched by the poison 
of the king of serpents. . . . Now I seek thy pity- 
come to thee that thou mayst be my refuge. Lol 
promise, if thou wilt not curse me, t^t he who bwce- 
forth faileth not to praise thee, will have no dread o 
me in his heart.” 

Nala’s wrath subsided, and he permitted Kali to entw 
the cloven fruit tree. Then he leapt into the chariot an 
drove on, and Kali returned unto his own place. 

The chariot flew on like a bird, and the soul of ^ 
was elated with gladness. But he still retained the form 
ofVahuka. ,, 

At eventide the watchmen on the walls of Vidarbha 
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proclaimed the coming of Rituparna, and King Bhima 
gave permission that he should enter by the city gate. 

Ail that region echoed the thunder of the rumbling 
chariot. Nala’s horses, which Virshneya had driven 
from Nishadha, and were within the city, careered and 
neighed aloud as if NaJa were beside them once again. 

DamayantI also heard the approaching chariot, and 
her beating heart was like a cloud which thunders as 
the rain cometh on. Her soijI was thrilled by the 
familiar sound, and it seemed to her that Nala was draw- 
ing nigh.’ . . . On the palace roofs peacocks craned 
their necks and danced,* and elephants m their stalls, 
with uplifted trunks, trumpeted aloud as if rain were 
about to fall. 

DamayantI said: “The sound of the chariot fills my 
soul with ecstasy. Surely roy lord cometh. Oh, if I 
see not soon the moon-&ir face of Nala I will surely 
die, for, thinking of his virtues, my heart is rent with 
sorrow. Unless he cometh now 1 will no longer live, 
but will perish by fire." 

^ Tliii rfcalUi *Hc <am« rars OQio tbem. , . . Tbc dnTiD| ia Lkc (ke drmDt of 
JeSu Ui< torn of Ninibt; f«i bo drmtb faiiocal^.”' — a la, lo. 
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CHAPTER XXHI 
The Homecoming of the King 

MaM Inteniew* the C!iiri««T— Tke 
Hufeja?* Erootioo— Wonden Pttfofrarf *7 oj. 

U« CBofmloo ifld V.odiratioB— ^ 
'VU”* Rwi'^d-mU Retani. to 
M«<h-N»U Win. batk hi, KagSom-tmOi 
f[U f tod Q««a Oaee More. 

Wtfii sorrowful anxiety Damayanti 
llct of the lofty palace to gaze upon the ch^ot 
the middle court. She saw RrluparM stcppig 
'i.wn and Varshnejra, who followed him, while Vi 
wan to unyoke the foaming steeds. 

^Kine Bkima, who knew naught of J'= 

..ra^m, received the royal Rajah uf Ayodhg 
^S’cou'rtesy. and said: “I bid th» welcome. O k,.„ 

. Why hast thou come hither.' ^ 

' ' Now Rituparna wondered greatly that ^ 

or kings' sons, or even signs that a sm^vm 
'Shout to be held, but he kept his counsel and sa. 

■1 have come to salute thee. O j ,„a 

. royal sire of Damayanti smiled 

' : “He hath not come so speedily thw b 
■••><1 for such a purpose. But we shall kno 

he hath made this joxwney.” j 

.»w. r-nnfiucted to his cHambcr for rest 
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refreshment by a company of royal servants, and Virsh- 
neya went with them. 

Meanwhile Vahuka led his horses to the stables, and 
DamayantI descended to her chamber, thinking again and 
again that the sound of the coming chariot was like to 
the sound of Nala drawing nigh. So she called her feir 
handmaid, who was named Keiinl, and said unto her; 

“ Go forth and speak to the mbshapen charioteer with 
short arms, for methinks he b Nala. . . . Ask thou him 
who he is, and be mindful of his answer.” 

The handmaiden went forth and spoke unto Vihuka, 
saying; “Lo! the Princess Damayanti would fain know 
whence ye come and for what purpose." 

Said Vahuka: “King Rituparna hath heard that the 
swayamvara is to be held at dawn to-morrow, so he set 
forth from Ayodhya and came hither swifter than the 
wind. I am his charioteer.” 

KejinI asked him: “Who is the third man who hath 
come?” 

Said Vihuka: “Virshneya is his name. He de- 
parted unto Ayodhya when Nala fled away. ... 1 am 
skilled in taming steeds and in preparing viands.” 

The handmaiden then asked: “And doth this Varsh- 
neya know whither Nala hath fled and how he fares. 
Hath he told thee aught regarding him?” 

Said Vahuka: “Virshneya carried away the children 
of Nala from Nishadha, but he knows not aught of the 
rajah, O fair one. Indeed, no man knoweth. He hath 
assumed a strange form, and w«iders disguised about the 
world. . . . Nala alone knoweth, nor will he reveal him- 
self.” 

Kciinl then spake, saying; " When the holy Brahman 
went unto the city of Ayodhya he uttered those words of 
Damayanti once and once again: 
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* fVhithtt art thou gow, O gambler, who didit tevir mj 
garment in twain ? Thou didst leave thy Icnied one as she lay 
slumbering in the savage weed. Lei she is availing thy 
return. By day and by night she sitteth alone, consumed by 
her grief. Oh! hear her prayer and have compassion, ihsu 
noble hero, because that she ever teeepeth for thee in the depths 
of her despair' 

Now speak again, I pray thee, the words which thou 
didst utter to the Brahman, for they gave healing to the 
stricken heart of Damayanth Fain would the princess 
hear that speech once more." 

Then was the soul of Nala rent with grief^ hearing 
the message of Damayantl, and with tearful voice he said, 
repeating his former utterance: 

“/« the excess o^ her sorrow a noble woman vill compose 
herself and remain constant, and so win heaven by her virtues. 
She is protected by the breastplate of her chastity, and will 
suffer no harm. Nor reill the yield to anger, although she be 
deserted by her lord, whose robe the birds have taJ^en away, 
leaving him in sore distress. She will not be moved to wrath 
against her husband, the sorrow-stricken and famine-wasted, 
who hath been bereft of hit kingdom and despoiled of hnppt- 
ness." 

Nala could scarce restrain his emotion as he spoke 
these words. Then the fair Keiinl hastened unto Dama- 
yanti and told all. 

In her distress the princess said unto her handmaiden: 

“ Go thou and observe this man closely, and return be- 
times to inform me of all be doeth. When he doth 
prepare viands for his royal mastw let no fire be given 
unto him nor any sratcr.” 

Kciinl hastened forth to watch the charioteer, and 
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when she returned she said: “O princess, this man is 
like unto a god. When he approacheth a low-built en- 
trance he doth not stoop; the portal rises before him. 
Much flesh was given unto him to prepare viands for 
Rituparna. He hut gazed on the empty vessels and 
they were filled with water. No fire was lit, and he took 
a handful of withered grass and held it up to the sun, 
whereupon it blazed instantly, and oh! the marvel, his 
fingers were unscorched by the flames. Water flows at 
his will, and as quickly it vanisheth. And lo 1 I beheld 
another marvel. When he lifted up flowers that had 
faded they were immediately refreshed, so that they had 
greater beauty and richer fragrance than before.”* 

Damayantl was fully assured that Vihuka was no 
other than her husband in altered form, and, weeping, 
she said softly: “Ahl go once again to the kitchen, fair 
Kelinl, and obtain without his knowledge a small portion 
of the food which he hath prepared.” 

Ere long the handmaiden returned with a morsel of 
well-cooked meat, and when Damayanti, who had oft- 
times tried the food which had been cooked by her 
husband, tasted thereof, she uttered a loud cry in her 
anguish, and said: “Yon charioteer is Nala!” 

Then she sipped water of ablution,* and sent her two 
children with Keiini to the kitchen. Immediately that 
the charioteer beheld indrasena and her brother he em- 
braced them tenderly; he gazed lovingly upon the chil- 
dren, who were as beautiful as the children of the gods, 
and his soul was deeply moved, while tears ran down 
his cheeks. Seeing that the handmaiden observed him 
closely, he said: “Ah! the little ones are so like unto 

* Tb« powtn ji-ta Nmli fcf (Sc (o4i a BCTTup pfti uc km illaftnte^ 

*A fert tf (k« crrnnanj at ferttemoB. 7ki BMntk wu vuked lAcr ctuif, 
anskin;, cifMocuui, •luskcnci, Ac. 


.i«i isniAs MiTti AST) i.f.r.ns'n 

nilrieo»n thil Stn ((.« | tnuU rewiln nr Inn.... 
I^t ut p*f ro% O hRr<fr.; wc ifs in a U’-dr/ 

tiran^ct*, and if rhnu eom-ir lo often men will ireai 3 
rf thtr." ' 

^^^ert Dmayanil «ai (oti hnw tftt cJnfbfcer bd 
»o prijfoMn.il/ m«A-fd when he jaw the fc^tJ cHI- 
dfcn, jhc «cr:{ Ke^inf unfo her mother, the tjucen, /^r 
ihe wai impatient to hchoM her huihand onet apb. 
The handmaiden ^pakc to the queen, «yin^: ‘*I-o! ws 
have f)}«crvetl the chanotecr ctmetf, and believe that he 
it Nala, although m^thapen of form. Uamayand b fda 
he would come before her, with or without the know- 
Inige of her jire, and that quickljr." 

The queen at once went unto Bhinu and told him 
all, and the rajih pave permission that the chanotecr 
jhoutd be jummonetl. In an instant word wu sent onto 
Nala, and soon he stood before Damapantl and gazed 
upon her, and was mos’ed to anguish. TTie princess sws 
clad in a robe of scarlet, and her hair was thrown into 
disarray and dehled with dust: she wept and trembled 
with emotion. 

At length DamayantI spoke, saying: “O Vihuka, 
hast thou ever heard of a noble and upright nsm who 
fled away, abandoning his sleeping wife in a forest? 
Innocent svas she, and worn out with grief 'U’ho was 
he who thus forsook his srife but the lordly Nala ? • • • 
What oflence did I give unto him that he should have 
deserted me while I slept? Was he not chosen by me 
as mine husband even before the gods ? . . . How coiJd 
he abandon her who loved him — the mother of his chil- 
dren ? . . . Before the celestial beings he pledged his 
faith. How hath he kept his vow?” 

She spoke with broken voic^ and her dark ^cs were 
dewed by sorrow. 
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Nala made answer, gawng upon his beloved wife, and 
said: “My kingdom I lost by the dice, but I was inno- 
cent of evil, because Kali possessed my soul, and by that 
demon was 1 also swayed to desert thee, O timid onel 
But thou didst smite him with thy curse when thou wert 
in the forest mourning for me, yet he remained in my 
body until, in the end, he was conciuered by my long- 
suffering and devotion. Lo ! now, O beauteous one, our 
grief is nigh to its end. The evil one hath departed, and 
through love of thee I come hither right speedily. . . . 
But how,” he asked sternly, " may a high-born lady choose 
her another husband, as thou wouldst fain do, even now, 

0 faint heart? The heralds have gone up and down the 
land saying : * The daughter of Bh'ma will hold her second 
swayamvara because such is her fancy.’ And for this reason 
Rituparna made haste to come hither.”* 

Damayantl shook with emotion when these hard 
words were spoken, and she addressed Nala, saying: 
“Do not suspect me, O noble one, of such shameful 
guilt. It was for thee and thee alone that the Br&hmans 
went forth repeating the message which I addressed unto 
them. Lol when I learned of the words thou didst 
speak unto the wise Parnada, I conceived this stratagem 
with purpose to bring thee hither. Faithful of heart have 

1 remained, nor ever have 1 thought evil of thee. 1 call 
upon the wind to slay me now if I have sinned: on the 
sun I call also and on the moon, which enters into every 
thought of living beings. Let these three gods who 
govern the three worlds* speak now to prove my words, 
or else turn against me.” 

I AnerdiDi t« |S« bwt sT li(us, •remrf n,rrii|« itm bbIivSiI. Arr>rnt1r, 
lowrrrr, difj wm ftnniMikle M Ike nrtf rf tht f«em, •( UiK ia Mne 

tiitncu. 
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mine own children that I could not restrain i 
Let us part now, O innocent maiden; we an 
strangers, and if thou comest so often men ' 
of thee.” 


When DamayantI was lold how the cf 
been so profoundly moved when he saw th 
dren, she sent KeSinI unto her mother, th 
she was impatient to behold her husband 
The handmaiden spake to the queen, sayin 
have observed the charioteer closely, and b- 
is Nala, although misshapen of form. Dan 
he would come before her, with or withe* 
ledge of her sire, and that quickly.” 

The queen at once went unto Bhirr.' 
all, and the rajah gave permission that 
should be summoned. In an instant wo- 
Nala, and soon he stood before Dana, 
upon her, and was moved to anguish, 
clad in a robe of scarlet, and her hair 
disarray and defiled with dust: she 
with emotion. 

At length DamayantI spoke, say' 
hast thou ever heard of a noble and 
fled away, abandoning his sleeping 
Innocent was she, and worn out w: 
he who thus forsook his wife bu' ' 


^Vhat offence did I give unto h 
deserted me while I slept? "Wa 
as mine husband even before the 
he abandon her who loved him— 
dren? . . . Before the celestial 
faith. How hath he kept his • 
She spoke with broken voic’ 
dewed by sorrow. 
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were watered and streivn mth flowers. The altars of 
the gods were also adorned. 

When Rituparna came to know that his charioteer, 
Vihuka, was the Rajah of Nishadha, he was well pleased, 
and he went into Nala’s presence and said; “ May thou 
lave joy with thy queen to whom thou art rc-united. 
Have I ever done aught unjustly unto thee whilst thou 
wert in my palace? If so, 1 now seek thy forgiveness.” 

Said Nala, "No injustice have I ever suffered from 
thee, mine old friend and kinsman. ... I give thee 
folly all I have — my skill in steeds.” 

Rituparna was grateful unto Nala for his gift. He 
gave in return fuller instruction in the science of dice, 
and thereafter departed to his own city. 

When a month had gone past Nala took leave of 
King Bhima and went towards Nishadha with one great 
chariot, sixteen elephants, fifty armed horsemen, and six 
hundred foot soldiers. The whole force entered the city 
baldly and made the earth to shake. Nala at once went 
before Pushkara and said: “1 would fain throw dice with 
thee once again. I have much wealth and will stake 
all my treasure and even Damayanti upon the hazard. 
Thou, Pushkara, must stake thy kingdom. Let us 
stake everything; let us play for our lives. And know, 
too, that, according to ancient law, he who wins a king- 
dom by gambling must accept the challenge to play the 
counter game. ... If thou wilt not play, then let us 
settle our difference in single combat.” 

Pushkara restrained from smiling, for he was con- 
fident of success, so with haughty contempt he made 
answer: 

" It is joy to me that thou dost again possess great 
treasure to enable thee to play. It is joy also to me 
that I can win Damayanti with faultless limbs. Soon, 
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no c»i!, rof hath ahe thmi';*!! f>n cWL h'cr t^rr? W 
f cart »hc h »fh frtanifr:! up her irjf*u? tn itt 
ipc.iVeth whaf ti tru#" even row. Thoa hj»J /wei ^ 
tliujhfff of Bhimi: the Hau^jhtcr cf Bhiraa bsJi 
thee. Take row thine own wife to thf 


l-^en 1* the »ir.vl «rja tpcakiniTr ffowen ffH edtf 
iril the K>h nuj'c cf 


heaven all arnuml them,* anl f _ - 
flnatctj tifTWft the wind. Nala narrened gratV, 
fitted with love upon the innocent DartJTjni Ti- 
he put on the holjr parmen: and thoujjht opc« ^ ^ 
of serpent^. Immedutc!/ he rciam^ ha o*^ ^ 
and the daushte? of Bhima beheld her leaf husband rtf 


Damapntl ahrieked and embraced Nal*, «-" d s^t ^ 
her face in h» bono.m. He was ajpin iravel-wtf* 
dust-stained as he clasped her to hit heart, and «he ^ -.^ 
softly. I-ong they stood there, speaking no 
silent c«tasy. . . . The children were brought ta *-* 
NaU embraced them once more. 


Then did the queen, who rgoiced 


Bhima of Nila’s return, and he said: 
performed his ablutions he will be re-united to 
}*anti on the morrow.” . jj, 

The whole night long the happy pair sat t^*^ 
the palace relating all that had beftUen them dun^=o 
years that they were par^d one from another, 

On the mom that followed Nala was again 


0 DamapntI, and thereafter he paid homage to 


Bhasi 


he paid tiomagv 
The gbd tidings of his return spread 


dty, and there was great rgoidng. Soon ^ 
were decorated with banners and garlands; the 
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were watered and strewn with ilowers. The altars of 
the gods were also adorned. 

When Rituparna came to know that his charioteer, 
Vihuka, was the Rajah of Nishadha, he was well pleased, 
and he went into Nala’s presence and said: ’‘May thou 
have joy with thy queen to whom thou art re-united. 
Have 1 ever done aught unjustly unto thee whilst thou 
wcrt in my palace? If so, I now seek thy forgiveness.” 

Said Nala, “ No injustice have I ever suffered from 
thee, mine old friend and kinsman. ... I give thee 
folly all 1 have — my skill in steeds.” 

Rituparna was grateful unto Nala for his gift. He 
gave in return fuller instruction in the science of dice, 
and thereafter departed to his own oty. 

When a month had gone past Nala took leave of 
King Bhima and went towards Nishadha with one great 
chariot, sixteen elephants, fifty armed horsemen, and six 
hundred foot soldiers. The whole force entered the city 
boldly and made the earth to shake. Nala at once went 
before Pushkara and said: “ I would fain throw dice with 
thee once again. I have much wealth and will stake 
ill my treasure and even Damayanil upon the hazard. 
Thou, Pushkara, must stake thy kingdom. Let us 
stake cverjthing; let us play for our lives. And know, 
too, that, according to ancient law, he who wins a king- 
dom by gambling must accept the challenge to play the 
counter game. ... If thou wilt not play, then let os 
settle our difference in single combat." 

Pushkara restriuned from smiling, for he was con- 
fident of success, so with haughty contempt he made 
answer: 

“It is joy to me that thou dost again possess great 
treasure to enable thee to play. It is joy also to me 
that I can win Damaj-antI with faultless limbs. Soon, 
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indeed, will Bhima’s daughter be decorated with 
treasure which 1 shall win; she shall stand by my 
as Apsards, queen of heaven, stands beside Indra. 
have I waited for thee so that I might win Damayaa 


and be fully satisfied.” , 

Nala would fain have drawn his sword, but compos 
himself) and, with angry eyes and scornful smile, he sii 
“ Cease this idle chatter and let us play. Thereafter thou 
wilt have no desire to speak." , 

Immediately the two brothers set to the game* *" 
Nala won at a single hazard all that he had lost. 
he smiled and said: «Now the whole kingdom is 
once again. Fallen monarchl never wilt thou be o 
the fiiir DamayantI because thou art become her s 
. . , Know now, that thou didst not triumph ° 
by reason of thine own skill, but because Kali aidrf t » 
nor didst thou perceive this, O fool I ... . 

that I will take vengeance. ... 1 give thee bac J 
life. Thou wilt have an esute and revenues and vj 
friendship, because I remember, O Pushkara, tMt t o 
art my brother. . . . Mayst thou live for a hundred 


^"xhen Nala embraced his brother, who did hom^ 
with hands folded, sajnng: "May thy splendour 
for everl May thou Jive for ten thousand yws* „ 
hast given me my life and a city in which to live. 

Pushkara remained with Nala for a month, an 
went his way to his own domain. . 

All Nishadha rejoiced because that their rightful 
had returned. The counseUors of state did 
before Nala, and said; "There is great joy "OJ' * J 
and country, and the people come to ^honour i e® 
as Indra is honoured by all the gods.” 

When the rgoidngs were over, and the city c 
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hadha was again tranquil, Damayanti returned home 
escorted by a great army, and she brought great treasures 
which her royal sire Bhima, the terrible in strength, had 
conferred upon her. Wth the long-eyed queen came 
her children also. 

Thereafter Nala lived in happiness like unto the 
mighty Indra, being happily restored to his kingdom, 
and once again the monarch among men. He achieved 
great renown as a ruler, and he performed every holy 
rite with munificence and devotion. 
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Kusa grass, sipped holy water, and became absorbed in 
thought, until visions of the story were revealed before 
his eyes. Sloka by sloka and book by book, he com- 
posed the Ramayana\ and as long as mountains endure 
and rivers run towards the sea, so long will it be repeated 
by the lips of mankind. 

Valmiki sang that in days of yore there were two 
mighty kingdoms in sun-bright Hindustan, and these 
were Ko'sala, whose King was Dasarat'ha, father of Rama, 
and Mit'hila,* which was ruled over by Jan'aka, the father 
of beauteous Sita. 

Now the capital of Kosala was Ayodhya*, which shone 
in splendoiu- like to Indra’s celestial city; it had wide 
streets with large dweUi/jgs, richiy decorated temples, 
towering like mountains, and grand and noble palaces. 
In the palace gardens there were numerous birds and 
flowers, shady groves of fruit trees, and Jakes gemmed 
with bee-loved lotuses; the soft winds were wont to beat 
back the white water-blooms fl-om the honey bees as coy 
maidens are withheld by the impulses of modes^ from 
their eager lovers. Birds disported on the gleaming 
lakes, kingfishers were angered to behold themselves 
mirrored in the depths, thinking they gazed upon rivals, 
and ruffled the waters with their flapping wings. . . . 
The dty of Ayodhya was full of prosperous and happy 
people. 

Maharajah Dasaratha, who was of the Solar Race, 
dwelt in a stately palace; it was surrounded by strong 
walls, and guarded by a thousand warriors fierce as 
flames of consuming fire, and ever watchful like to moun- 
tain lions which protect their dens. Eight sage coun- 
sellors served the monarch with devotion, and he had two 
family priests, Vasishtha and Vamadeva. 

> Ttie kiii(doiD> or Oudh u j North Brhtf. 
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But although Dasaratha was mighty and powcriul, 
and prospered greatly, his heart was full of sorrow be- 
cause that no son had been born to him by csthtr of his 
three queens, Kausalya, Kaifeeyi, and Sumitra. ... At 
length he resolved to perform the Aswamedha (horse 
sacrifice) so that the geids might be prevailed upon to 
grant him an heir who would perpetuate his race. When 
his will was made known to the queens, their faces 
brightened as the lotus brightens at the promise of 
spring. 

So it came to pass that a black horse was let loose 
on the night of the full moon of the month of Choitroh 
A Brahman accompanied it, and after wandering for a 
foil year, the animal returned again to the kingdom.* 

Many rajahs attended the ceremony which took place 
on the north bank of the Sarayu river. Twenty-one 
sacrificial posts were set up for the birds, and beasts, and 
reptiles, which were to be offered up besides the horse, 
and there were eighteen Homa pits. When the lire was 
kindled upon the altar, Kausalya, the chief queen, sle^v 
the horse with the sacred scimitar, while the Brahmans 
chanted mantras, . . . AU night long Kausalya and 
Kaikeyi, wives of the Maharajah, sat beside the horses 
body, as was needfo! in performance of the nte. . . • 
Portions of the flesh were duly given to the fire, and 
when the ceremony was completed, Dasaratha awarded 
great gifts of kine and treasure to the Brahmans. 

An oblation was aftenvards offered to the gods, who 
came to the place of sacrifice with the music-loving 
Gandharvas, the Celestial saints, the Siddhas*, and 
Des’a-rishis. Brahma came with Vishnu and Shiva, ana 

> turn mao*. 
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Indra came also with the hastening Maruts. Ere they 
departed, the gods promised that four sons would be 
born to Dasaratha. 

After this, Indra and the other gods^ journeyed to 
the heaven of Brahma, and spake regarding Ravana*, 
the monarch of demons, who had his dwelling in 
Lanki.* 

Now Ravana had performed such great penances that 
Brahma rendered him invulnerable to gods and demons, 
with the result that the demon made Yama, god of 
death, his slave, and put Agni and Vayu, and the sun 
and moon, under subjection; indeed, he oppressed all the 
gods and obstructed sacrifices and despoiled the Brahmans. 
So Indra and other minor deities entreated Brahma to 
deliver them from the sway of Ravana. 

Brahma heard the gods, and then conducted them to 
Vishnu’s dwelling in the Ocean of Milk. Indra and the 
others honoured the Preserver, and cried: “O Lord of 
the Universe, remove the afflictions which press heavily 
upon us. Brahma hath blessed Ravana, nor can recall 
his gift. Save us, therefore, from the oppression of the 
demon king.” 

Vishnu spake and sud: “Be not afraid, for I shall 
deliver you all. Ravana entreated Brahma for protection 
against all beings save the apes and men. Go therefore 
towards the earth, ye gods, and assume the guise of apes, 
and lol I srill divide myself into four parts and be born 
as the four sons of Mahaiajah*Dasaratha. When I shall 
battle against Ravana, you will hasten to mine aid." 

It came to pass that the wis^s of Dasaratha, who had 
eaten of sacrifidal food, becune the mothers of sons — 

* TSe Ved;« rfeitiT*. * nhVML 
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Kausalya of Rama, Kaikcyi of Bharata, and Sumitra of 
Laksh'mana, and Satr ughna. The people of the kin^ 
dom rejoiced greatly; they danced and sang and decked 
Ayodhya with streamers and flower garlands. 

Of the four children Rama was the most beautifal: 
lying in his white cradle he was like to a blue l^s 
bloom amidst the gleaming waves of the Gangw. 
sishtha, the wise Brahman, perceived that he had all t e 
marks of Vishnu, and revealed his knowledge to t e 
Maharajah, by whom the child was well beloved. oe 

evening the full moon rose in all its splendour, an ^ 

stretched out his hands because he desired to have jt w 
a toy. His mother bought him jewels, but he tnr 
them from him and wailed and wept until ^ , 

red and swollen. Many of the women 
the cradle in deep concern. One said that the chi 
hungry, but he refused to drink; another that t e 
was unpropitious, and oflTerings were at once ° . 
goddess; still Rama wept. A third woman declared tna 
a ghost haunted and terrified the child, and mantras 
chanted. 

When the women found that they were 
soothe Kausalya’s son, the Maharajah was calle , 
Rama heeded him not. In his desjnir Dasarat ^ 
for his chief counsellor, who placed in Rama s M" 
mirror which reflected the moon. Then ® 

was comforted, believing that he had obtained t e ' 
he ceased to weep, and everyone was put at case 

tht children grew older they began ^ to bP 
words, and as they were unable to 
and “mata”* they said “pa** and “ma”. If 
were asked his name, he answered "Ama ’ . Some 

> Ftckr «a4 BoUur. 
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the Maharajah sat among his sage counsellors with the 
little boy upon his knee. 

In their third year the princes had their ears pierced, 
and after that they played with other children. They 
made clay images of gods and put clay offerings in their 
mouths, and they broke the images because they would 
not eat. 

Their education began when they were five years old. 
Vasishtha was the preceptor, and first he worshipped 
Saraswati, goddess of learning, and instructed his pupils 
to make offerings of flowers and fruit. They received 
instruction daily, beginning with the alphabet; then they 
studied grammar, and at length they mastered eighteen 
languages^ they were also instructed in music and danc- 
ing and painting, and in all the sciences. From time to 
time the princes were examined by their royal sire in 
the presence of his counsellors. Afterwards they were 
trained to exercise in arms and take part in military 
sports, and they became skilled archers, and elephant 
riders, and horsemen and charioteers. Of all the princes 
Rama was the most accomplished; he rose above the 
others like to a flag which flutters proudly above a high 
dome. 

Now when the princes were sixteen years old, their 
royal sire b^an to consider what brides should be 
selected for them. It chanced that while he was dis- 
cussing this matter one day with his counsellon, Vish- 
wamitra paid a visit to the palace. Dasaratha welcomed 
him with due honours, and spake saying: “Speak and 
tell what is thy request $0 that I may grant it speedily." 

That mighty sage, who had b«n a Kshatriya in 
former times, but became a Brahman after practising 
rigid and long austerities, made answer and said: “O 
Maharajah, the Raksbasas are destroying our sacrificial 
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Kausalya of Rama, Kaikeyi of Bharata, and S 
Laksh'mana, and Satrughna. The people of 
dom rejoiced greatly; danced and sang ar 
Ayodhya with streamers and flower garlands. 

Of the four children Rama was the most 
lying in his white cradle he was like to a fc 
bloom amidst the gleaming waves of the Can 
sishtha, the wise Brahman, perceived that he f ; 
marks of Vishnu, and revealed his knowlt'' 
Maharajah, by whom the child was well bet' 
evening the full moon rose in all its spier-*'" 
stretched out his hands because he desir 
a toy. His mother bought him jewel 
them from him and wailed and wept uc 
red and swollen. Many of the women ; 
the cradle in deep concern. One said t' 
hungry, but he refused to drink; anot' 
was unpropitious, and offerings were a* 
goddess; still Rama wept- A third w 
a ghost haunted and terrified the ch;' 
chanted. 

When the women found that 
soothe Kausalya's son, the Ma' 

Rama heeded him not. In his 
for his chief counsellor, who p’ 
mirror which reflected the moc 
was comforted, believing that < 
he Ceased to weep, and ever 
a^n. 

When the children -gr- 
words, and as they were » 
and "mata"* they said ' 
were asV 
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tm, which caused Cetcsthl weapons to appear for Rama, 
and the spirits of the weapons stood before the prince 
with clasped hands and said: ere thj servants, 0 

netly ^ertervus ene. GmJ tetide theel Whatever thiu dstt 
desire, h] we shall ettmprtsh fer /Aff.”* 

Slid Rama: “When I have need of j’ou, I will think 
of you, and then you will wait upon me.” 

Thereafter Vishwamitra led the princes to his hermi- 
tage, which was situated in a pleasant grove where deer 
disported and Irirds sang sweetly. All the sages wel- 
comed them. It chanced that when six days had gone 
past, the Hrahmini prepared to offer up a sacrifice. Sud- 
denly a band of Rikshasas, led by Mancha, ton of the 
hag Taraki and Savahu, rushed towards the altar to defile 
'le offering with bones and blood. Rama thought of his 
Jcstiil weapons, and they immediately appeared beside 
• He cast one at Mancha which drove him hundreds 
lei out to sea, and he threw a fire weapon at Savahu 
consumed him; then he attacked and slew all the 
. .. The sages rejoiced greatly, and honoured 

T. 

morning Whwamitra informed Rama and Lak- 
he and the other sa:^ purposed to attend a 
f.ce which was to Iw ofTcred up by Jinaka, Ri'ah 
“You will ac c o m pany u»,” he said, “and 
• '1 show you Shiva's great bow, which nrithcr 
a can break.” 

th while they alwade at the hnmitjct and as 
ei Inwards Milhtla, the pnncei heard the 
ds of Vishnu tn hts dwarf incarnation, of 
g cf the Ocean, cf the dcvxrt of Garga 
..a's lia-r, and of the cunir^ cf Ini-a br a 
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toangeJ hi. boo to chuCeeje her. S' 
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both her artni, *nd LalcshruRi^fp^ _ te^si 
cars. She immediately changed b ' ^ to 
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death. Then the sage rqoiccd greatly, 
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tras, which caused Cdestial weapons to appear for Rama, 
and the spirits of the weapons stood before the prince 
with clasped hands and sddt art thy sirvants, 0 

nobly gentrou! one. Good betide thief f^hatever thou dost 
desire, lo< we shall auompUsh for thee''^ 

Said Rama: “When I have need of you, I will think 
of you, and then you will wait upon me." 

Thereafter Vkhwamitra led the princes to his hermi- 
tage, which was ^tuated in a pleasant grove where deer 
disported and birds sang sweetly. All the sages wel- 
comed them. It chanced that when six days had gone 
past, the Brahmans prepared to offer up a sacrifice. Sud- 
denly a band of Rakshasas, led by Maricha, son of the 
hag Taraka and Savahu, rushed towards the altar to defile 
the offering with bones and blood. Rama thought of his 
Celestial weapons, and they immediately appeared beside 
him. He cast one at Maricha which drove him hundreds 
of miles out to sea, and he threw a fire weapon at Savahu 
which consumed him; then he attacked and slew all the 
other demons. . . . The st^es rejoiced greatly, and honoured 
the prince. 

Next morning Vishwamltra informed Rama and Lak- 
shmana that he and the other sages purposed to attend a 
great sacrifice which was to be offered up by Janaka, Rajah 
of Mithila. “You will accompany us,” he said, “and 
the rajah will show you Shiva's great bow, which neither 
god nor man can break.” 

Now, both while they abode at the hermitage and as 
they journeyed towards Mithila, the princes heard the 
sacred legends of Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation, of 
the Churning of the Ocean, of the descent of Ganga 
through Shiva’s har, and of the cursing of Indra by a 
sage. 

*A CkUc auen •lya, ■ E<rw ■ tijemon'*. 
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fifTcrirjr^, ant! I pray jmt tn p^rnff Ra-ra to return ritb 
me to my hcrmttJ:t"t •* *’ 

young and ti able to overpower the demon*.’* 
Reluctantly dul Daiaratha consent, but 
Vasiihlha had fcam>r«l htm, art! he commanaca^ t.Jt 
Ijkihfnana should aceompiny Rama to the hsrm:t3S'- 
Then the pnncc>« took leave of their parents and we=- 
away with Viihsnmitrx . , 

On the first night they abode in a hermitage sitji.rt 
where the ristr Sarayu pours into the Ganges, ‘ 
sage informed the princes that on that very *P®‘ / r 
had been wounded by the arrows of Kama-c«, ^ , 
love, whom he angrily consumed with the fire t. t is 
from his third eye. . . j„c 

Next day the sage led the two princes towards a cx 
and fcaraome jungle haunted by numerous beasts ot 
in sehich dwelt the terrible Rakshasa seorrun namrt 
Tarata, mother of Maricha;' she was ttusshapen »» 
hofrible, and continually ravaged all that countiy. 
twanged his bow to challenge her. aod she came tow^ 
the princes roaring angrily and tluowng 
cause she svas a female, the sons of Dasaratha 
tant to cause her death. Rama shot arrows anU OT 
both her arms, and Latohmana deprived her «f 
ears. She immediately changed her shajw and 
invisible, but by the power of sorcery continued to a 
many stones to fall in showers about the yovng 
Vishwamitra urged Rama to slay her, and, gui 
sound alonn, ho shot a great 

death. Then the sage tejoiced greatly, and embia s 
Rama kissed his head. . . 

In the mornfng Vishwamitra chanted powerhU 

1 The 6ghtbs Rik.h,«» «f tie XjUiUrtm .re »I1 du 1» 
mother of demono-i. rtomio.ot, » ta *7?'“! 
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tras, which caused Celestial weapons to appear for Rama, 
and the spirits of the weapons stood before the prince 
with clasped hands and said: “We are thy :ervantSy 0 
nobly generous one. Good betide thee! Whatever thou dost 
desire, la! we shall actomphsk fir thee."'^ 

Said Rama: “ When I have need of you, I will think 
of you, and then you will wait upon me.” 

Thereafter VishwamiCra led the princes to his hermi- 
tage, which was situated in a pleasant grove where deer 
disported and birds sang sweetly. All the sages wel- 
comed them. It chanced that when six days had gone 
past, the Brahmans prepared to offer up a sacrifice. Sud- 
denly a band of Rakshasas, led by Maricha, son of the 
hag Taraka and Savahu, rushed towards the altar to defile 
the offering with bones and blood. Rama thought of his 
Celestial weapons, and they immediately appeared beside 
him. He ast one at Maricha which drove him hundreds 
of miles out to sea, and he threw a fire weapon at Savahu 
which consumed him; then he attacked and slew all the 
other demons. . . . The sages rqoiced greatly, and honoured 
the prince. 

Next morning Vishwamitra informed Rama and Lak- 
shmana that he and the other sages purposed to attend a 
great sacrifice which was to be offered up by Janaka, Rajah 
of Mithila. “You will ac(x>mpany us,” he said, “and 
the rajah will show you Shiva's great bow, which neither 
god nor man can break." 

Now, both while they abode at the hermitage and as 
they journeyed towards Mithila, the princes heard the 
sacred legends of Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation, of 
the Churning of the Ocean, of the descent of Ganga 
through Shiva’s hair, and of the imrsing of Indra by a 
sage. 

•A Ciellckiirai w«ipoi>lu» it«4<moa~. 
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offerings, and I pray you to permit Rama to return with 
me to my hermitage, for he is mighty and brave and 
young and is able to overpower the demons.” 

Reluctantly did Dasaratha consent, but not until 
Vasishtha had reassured him, and he commanded that 
Lakshmana should accompany Rama to the hermitage. 
Then the princes took leave of their parents and went 
away with Vishwamitra. _ 

On the first night they abode in a hermitage situated 
where the river Sarayu pours into the Ganges, and d.e 
sage informed the princes that on that very spot Shiva 
had been wounded by the arrows of Kamadcva, god of 
love, whom he aingrily consumed with the fire that issued 
from his third eye. 

Next day the sage led the two princes towards a drk 
and fearsome jungle haunted by numerous beasts of preT» 
in which dwelt the terrible Rakshasa woman named 
Taraka, mother of Maricha;‘ she was misshapen 
horrible, and continually ravaged all that country. R*"’* 
twanged his bow to challenge her, and she came towards 
the princes roaring angrily and throwing boulders. Be- 
cause she was a female, the sons of Dasaratha were reluc- 
tant to cause her death. Rama shot arrows and cut off 
both her arms, and Lakshmana deprived her of nose and 
cars. She .immediately changed her shape and became 
invisible, but by the power of sorcery continued to ause 
many stones to fall In showers about the young heroes. 
Vishwamitra urged Rama to slay her, and, guided by 
sound alone, he shot a great arrow which caused her 
death. Then the sage rejoiced greatly, and embracing 
Rajna kbsed bb heai 

In the mornuig Vishwamitra chanted powerful man- 
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keyi*.' Her name was Mantlura; she had been the slave 
of Kaikeyi while that queen yet abode in the palace of 
her sire, the rajah Aswapati. Ugly and misshapen was 
Manthara; she was short-necked, flat-breasted, and had 
I^s like a crane; she was big-bellied and humpbacked. 
When Rama was a child she had offended him and he 
smote her, and ever afterwards she regarded him with 
fierce enmity. 

It chanced that Kaikeyi was gazing idly from the 
palace roof on the illuminated and bustling streets, when 
the hunchbacked slave approached her; and said: “ Canst 
thou be merry, O foolish one, on this night? Thou art 
threatened by dire misfortune. Dasaratha hath deceived 
thee. Thy son Bharata hath been sent to thy father's 
city, so that the son of Kausalya may be installed as 
Yuvarajah on the morrow. Henceforth thou wilt be the 
bondswoman of Kausalya, Rama’s mother, and thou wilt 
have to wait obediently on the commands of proud Sita. 
Hasten now and prevent this dread happening." 

Said Kaikeyi: ‘‘Why do you hate Rama? He is the 
eldest son of the chief queen, and Bharata could not be- 
come Yuvarajah without the consent of Kausalya’s son, 
who honours me as he honours his own mother.” 

Manthara fumed with wonder and indignation at these 
words; then she said: “What madness hath blinded 
thee? What folly niaketh thee heedless of the gulf of 
sorrow which awaiteth thee and thy son? I am older 
than thou art, and have seen dark deeds committed in 
royal houses. Can Bharata become the slave of Rama? 
Well 1 know that jealous Rama will drive thy lordly son 
into exile and mayhap slay him. . . . Arise, thou heed- 
less queen, and save Bharata, lest he be sent to wander 
alone in the fearsome jtu^Ie. Speak thy mandate to the 
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At length they reached the capital of Janaka,* King of 
Mithila, who welcomed Viihwamitra, and said: “Who 
arc these courageous young men with the majesty of 
elephants and the fearlessness of tigers? Comely are they 
as the twin Aswins.” 

Said the sage: “These arc sons of Dasaratha; they 
arc slayers of Rakshasos, and desire greatly to behold 
Shiva’s mighty bow.” 

Then the monarch spake to the nobles and warriors, 
and said: ** Bring forth the bow.” 

His command was immediately obeyed. From an 
inner hall many stalwart men hauled the stupendoxis bow 
on an eight-wheeled iron chariot into the presence of the 
monarch of Mithila. 

** Behold the bow of Shival" cried the warriors. 

Said Janaka: “Behold the mighty bow which has 
been treasured by generations of kings. Many rajahs 
and warriors have endeavoured in vain to bend it; even 
Rakshaaas and Asuras have 6i!ed; the gods themselves 
quail before it. ... To the rajah who an bend this 
mighty weapon I will give in marriage my daughter, the 
beauteous Sita.” 

Rama gazed with wonder, and then said: “Permit me 
to lift and bend thy bow.” 

Wondering greatly at these words, the monarch and 
many high nobles and strong warriors gathered round 
about. . . . With smiling face, Rama lifted the bow; 
then proudly he strung it, whereat those who looked on 
were all amazed. . . . The prince put forth his strength 
and bent. the bow with resistless force until it snapped in 
the middle with a terrible noise like to thunder; the wo. 
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shook and the mountains echoed aloud. ... At the loud 
crash, which resembled the roar of India’s thunderbolt, 
alt who were present fell down stunned and terrified 
save Janaka and Vbhwamitra and the two sons of 
Dasaratha. 

Said the monarch*. “Now have mine eyes beheld a 
great wonder. Peerless is Rama, the noble one, and he 
shall be given for wife my daughter Sita, who is dearer 
to me than life. . . . Let speedy messengers hasten unto 
Dasaratha and bid him to come hither." 

When Dasaratha reached Janaka's capital, Rama and 
Sita were wedded amidst great rejoicings. 

Happy were the lovers together. When they arriveo 
at Ayodhya the people welcomed them, and Dasantha’s 
queens embraced and kissed the soft-eyed bride of peer- 
less fame. 

It is told that on thei^ honeymoon they loved to wander 
in the mooniighi. On a night oS warmth and beauty they 
went to the banks of a pond which sparkled with lotus 
blooms. 

Said Rama; “ My loved one, graceful art thou as the 
lotus, thy hair is like silken moss, thine eyes like beau- 
tiful bees; fair is thy face as the moon’s soft image 
amidst the waters, thine arms are shapely lotus stallu, 
and thy bosom is like to buds of sweet lotus, O my 
peerless bride." 

They plunged together into the cool, moon-swept 
waters, and iGnu cast at Ws bride many fair water 
blooms. Sita retreated before him until she went beyond 
her depth; then she clung lovingly to Rama, twining her 
arms about his neck, nor did he hasten to draw her back, 
so dearly he losed to be embraced by her- 

Hide-anJ-seck they then played amidst the floating 
flowers, Rama sank down until his face only was seen, 
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At length they reached the capital of Jmka,’ Kirgcf 
Mithila, who welcomed ^shwamitra, and said: “WTio 
are these courageous young men with the majesty cf 
elephants and the fearlessness of tigers? Comely are they 
as the twin Aswins.” 

Said the sage: “These are sons of Dasaratha; they 
are slayers of Rakshasas, and desire greatly to behold 
Shiva’s mighty bow.” 

Then the monarch spake to the nobles and warriors, 
and said: “Bring forth the bow.” 

His command was immediately obeyed. From an 
inner hall many stalwart men hauled the stupendous bow 
on an eight-wheeled iron chariot into the presence of the 
monarch of Mithila. 

“Behold the bow of Shival” cried the warriors. 

Said Janaka: “Behold the mighty bow which hu 
been treasured by generations of kings. Many rajahs 
and warriors have endeavoured in vain to bend it; even 
Rakshasas and Asuras have foiled; the gods themself 
quail before it. . . . To the rajah who can bend tW 
mighty weapon I will give in marriage my daughter, the 
beauteous Sita.” 

Rama gazed with wonder, and then said: “Permit me 
to lift and bend thy bow.” , . 

Wondering greatly at these words, the monarch an 
many high nobles and strong warriors gathered 
about. . . . With smiling face, Rama lifted ihc^** 
then proudly he strung i^ whereat those who looked on 
were all amazed. . . . The prince put forth his strengt 
and bent the bow with resistless force until it snapp<“ 
the middle with a terrible noise like to thunder; the cart 
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keyi‘/ Her name was Manthara; she had been the slave 
of Kaikeyi while that queen yet abode in the palace of 
her sire, the rajah Aswapati. Ugly and misshapen was 
Manthara; she was short-necked, flat-breasted, and had 
legs like a crane; she was big-^Uied and humpbacked. 
When Rama was a child she had offended him and he 
smote her, and ever afterwards she regarded him with 
fierce enmity. 

It chanced that Kaikeyi was gazing idly from the 
palace roof on the illuminated and bustling streets, when 
the hunchbacked slave approached her; and said: "Canst 
thou he merry, 0 foolish one, on this night? Thou axt 
threatened by dire misfortune. Dasaratha hath deceived 
thee. Thy son Bharau hath been sent to thy father’s 
city, so that the son of Kausalya may be installed as 
Yuvarajah on the morrow. Henceforth thou wilt be the 
bondswoman of Kausalya, Rama’s mother, and thou wilt 
have to wait obediently on the commands of proud Sita. 
Hasten now and prevent this dread happening.” 

Said Kaikeyi; “Why do you hate Rama? He is the 
eldest son of the chief queen, and Bharata could not be- 
come Yuvarajah without the consent of Kausalya’s son, 
who honours me as he honours his own mother.” 

Manthara fumed with wonder and indignation at these 
words; then she s^; “What madness hath blinded 
thee? What folly maketh thee heedless of the gulf of 
sorrow which awaiteth thee and thy son? I am older 
than thou art, and have seen dark deeds committed in 
ropl houses. Can Bharata become the slave of Rama? 
Well I know that jealous Rama will drive thy lordly son 
mto C3dle and mayhap slay him. . . . Arise, thou hccd- 
l«s queen, and save Bharata, lest he be sent to wander 
rione in the fearsome jun^e. Speak thy mandate to the 
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and Sifa, who searched for him, knew not whether she 
saw the face of Rama or a blue lotus bloom on the sur- 
face of the pond. Bending down to smell what seemed 
to be a flower, she touched her lover's fips, and he k/ssed 
her sweetly. Then Sita hid herself, and her face was 
like to a lotus bloom among lotus blooms. Rama kissed 
her many times ere she moved or smiled. ... At length 
they darted merrily from the pond in bright moonlight 
their garments dripping sparkling water drops, and then 
they drank cups of honey; the heart of Sita was intoxi- 
cated, and she babbled words of love and sweetness- . • - 

Rama and Sita spent happy hours together, sharing 
supreme joy like to Vishnu and peerless Lakshmi in the 
bright Celestial regions. 

The Maharajah Dasaratha was growing old, and his 
counsellors and the people began to consider who should 
be appointed Yuvarajah (Young Rajah), to take over the 
duties Of sovereignty and allow the monarch to spend his 
closing years in preparation for death, so that he might 
secure heaven in the next life. 

All the sages and chieftains favoured the choice of 
Rama, and the heart of Dasaratha was filled with joy. 
The people rejoiced also when it was told to them that 
Rama was to become their ruler, and they raised shou» 
of triumph and gladness. Then Rama was sent for, and 
the Maharajah blessed him and bade him to spend the 
night in Vishnu’s temple with his wife Sita, to prepare 
for the ceremony of installation on the morrow. That 
night the dty of Ayodhya was illuminated, and the people 
prepared to decorate the streets with garlands and streamers 
when the dawn came. 

Now there was one who did not rejoice, because that 
she hated Rama, son of the queen Kausalya. This ww 
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kcyi*.' Her name was Manthara; she had been the slave 
of K^keyi while that queen yet abode in the palace of 
her sire, the rajah Aswapati. Ugly and misshapen was 
Manthara; she was short-necked, Hat-breasted, and had 
legs like a crane; she was big-bellied and humpbacked. 
When Rama was a child she had offended him and he 
smote her, and ever afterwards she regarded him with 
fierce enmity. 

It chanced that Kaikeyi was gazing idly from the 
palace roof on the illuminated and bustling streets, when 
the hunchbacked slave approached her; and said: “Canst 
thou be merry, O foolish one, on this night? Thou art 
threatened by dire misfortune. Dasaratha hath deceived 
thee. Thy son Bharata hath been sent to thy father’s 
city, so that the son of Kausalya may be installed as 
Yuvarajah on the morrow. Henceforth thou wilt be the 
bondswoman of Kausalya, Rama’s mother, and thou wilt 
have to wait obediently on the commands of proud Sita, 
Hasten now and prevent this dread happening.” 

Said Kaikeyi: "Why do you hate Rama? He is the 
eldest son of the chief queen, and Bharata could not be- 
come Yuvarajah without the consent of Kausalya’s son, 
who honours me as he honours his own mother.” 

Manthara fumed with wonder and indignation at these 
words; then she said: "What madness hath blinded 
thee? What folly maketh thee heedless of the gulf of 
sorrow which awaiteth thee and thy son? I am older 
than thou art, and have seen dark deeds committed in 
royal houses. Can Bharata become the slave of Rama? 
Well I know that jealous Rama will drive thy lordly son 
into erdle and mayhap slay him. . . . Arise, thou heed- 
less queen, and save Bharata, lest he be sent to wander 
alone in the fearsome jungle. Speak thy mandate to the 
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and SifJ, who searched for him, knev not whether she 
saw the face of Ram* or a blue lotus bloom on the sur- 
face of the pond. Bending down to smell what seemed 
to be a flower, she touched her lover’s lips, and he Jdjsed 
her sweetly. Then Sita hid herself, and her face was 
like to a lotus bloom among lotus blooms. Rama kissed 
her many times ere she moved or smiled. ... At Jen^h 
they darted merrily from the pond in bright moonlight 
their garments dripping sparkling water drops, and then 
they drank cups of honey; the heart of Sita was intoxi- 
cated, and she babbled words of love and sweetness. . . - 

Rama and Sita spent happy hours together, sharing 
supreme joy like to Vishnu and peerless Lakshmi in the 
bright Celestial regions. 

The Maharajah Dasantha was growing old, and his 
counsellors and the people began to consider who should 
be appointed Yuvarajah (Young Rajah), to take over the 
duties ot sovereignty and allow the monarch to spend h:s 
closing years in preparation for death, so that he might 
secure heaven in the next life. 

All the sages and chieftains favoured the choice of 
Rama, and the heart of Dasaratha was filled with joy. 
The people rejoiced also when it was told to them that 
Rama was to become their ruler, and they raised shouts 
of triumph and gladness. Then Rama was sent for, and 
the Maharajah blessed him and bade him to spend the 
night in Vishnu’s temple with his wife Sita, to prepre 
for the ceremony of installation on the morrow. That 
night the dty of Ayodhya was illuminated, and the people 
prepared to decorate the streets with garlands and streamers 
when the dawn came. 

Now there was one who did not rejoice, because that 
she hated Rama, son of the queen Kausalya. This wm 
the old nurse of Prince Eharata, son of the queen Kai- 
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kcyl*.' Her name was Manthara; she had been the slave 
of Kaikeyi while that queen yet abode in the palace of 
her sire, the rajah Aswapati. Ugly and misshapen was 
Manthara; she was short-necked, flat-breasted, and had 
legs like a crane; she was big-bellied and humpbacked. 
When Rama was a ch3d she had offended him and he 
smote her, and ever afterwards she regarded him with 
fierce enmity. 

It chanced that Kaikeyi was gazing idly from the 
palace roof on the illuminated and bustling streets, when 
the hunchbacked slave approached her; and said: “Canst 
thou be merry, O foolish one, on this night.^ Thou art 
threatened by dire misfortune. Dasaratha hath deceived 
thee. Thy son Bharata hath been sent to thy father’s 
city, so that the son of Kausalya may be installed as 
Yuvarajah on the morrow. Henceforth thou wilt be the 
bondswoman of Kausalya, Rama’s mother, and thou wilt 
have to wait obediently on the commands of proud Sita. 
Hasten now and prevent this dread happening.” 

Said Kaikeyi: “Why do you hate Rama? He is the 
eldest son of the chief queen, and Bharata could not be- 
come Yuvarajah without the consent of Kausalya’s son, 
who honours me as he honours his own mother." 

Manthara fumed with wonder and indignation at these 
words; then she said; “What madness hath blinded 
thee? What folly maketh thee heedless of the gulf of 
sorrow which awaiteth thee and thy son? I am older 
than thou art, and have seen dark deeds committed in 
royal houses. Can Bharata become the slave of Rama? 
Well I know that jealous Rama will drive thy lordly son 
into exile and mayhap slay him. . . . Arise, thou heed- 
less queen, and save Bharata, lest he be sent to wander 
alone in the fearsome jungle. Speak thy mandate to the 
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Maharajah, whose heart hath been captivated bp th 

beauty. . • • Any other woman but thee would ratbx 
than suffer a rival srife to triumph over her." 
Said Ka/Jreyi, whose heart began to bum with jeaJoa: 

** How can I prevail upon Dasaratha to colt nij 
jC'U and send Rama into exile?” 

Then the hunchback reminded Bharata's mother thii 
she had been promised two boons by her husband. Ir 
rime past Dasaratha had gone to help Indra to wage wat 
aiiainst the demons. He was grievously woundrf and 
wwild have died, but Kaikejn cured him. So he vowed 
tv> grant her two boons, and she said: “When 1 have 
need of two favours, I will remind thee of thjr pro- 

mise." 

Manthara spake to the queen mother of Bharata, 
saying: “ Now go to the mourning chamber and feign 
sorrow and anger. The Maharajah will seek thee out, 
and when he /indeth thee demand of him the two bootn 
which he promised aforetime." 

So it came to pass that in the mourning chamber 
Kaikeyi spake fo Dasaratha, and said; "Now grant rne 
the two brons as thou didst vow to do, or I shall die this 
night.” 

Said the Maharajah: "Speak thy wishes, and thqf 
will be granted. May I never achieve bliss if thy dfiircs 
are not fulfilled.” 

Kaikeyi said: royal deeds redeem royal worJi- 

The first boon 1 ask ri that my son Bharata be insfdlc'l 
as Yuvarajah; the second is that Rama be banished f^’t 
fourteen years to live in the jungfe as a devotee in 
X robe of bark.” 

When Dasaratha heard these awful words he fwooneil 
a-d fell prone tike to a tempest -smitten tree. . 
length he recovered his senses, and opening his 
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said: “Have I dreamed a fiarsome dream? Do demons 
torture me? Is my mind clouded with madness?” . . . 

Hushed and trembling, he gazed upon Kaikeyi as a 
startled deer gazes at a tigress. . . . He was as helpless 
as a serpent which hath been mantra-charmed, and for a 
time he sobbed aloud. ... At length wrath possessed 
him, and, red-eyed and loud-voiced, he reproached hef, 
saying : “ Traitress, wouldst thou bring ruin to my 
family? . . . Rama hath never wronged thee; why dost 
thou seek to injure him? O Kaikeyi, whom I have loved 
and taken to my bosom, thou hast crept into my house 
like a poisonous snake to accomplish my ruin. It is 
death to me to part with my brave and noble Rama, now 
that I am old and feeble. . . . Have pity on me and ask 
for other boons." 

Said Kaikeyi, coldly and bitterly. “ If thou wilt break 
thy vow now to one who saved thy life, all men will 
despise thee, and I will drink poison this very night.” 

Dasaratba was made silent a time. Then he spoke 
with tears, and said : “ Beautiful art thou, O Kaikeyi. 
Thou hast taken captive my heart. How can this evil 
desire dwell in thy bosom and darken it with guile ? 
Thou hast entrapped me with the bait of thy beauty. 
. . . Can a father dishonour his well-loved son? Rather 
would 1 enter hell than send Rama into exile. How can 
I look upon his face again? How can I suffer to behold 
him parting with gentle Sita? . . . Oh! I have drunk of 
sweet wine mingled with poison. . . . Have pity on me, 
O Kaikeyi ! I fall at thy feet. ... I would that Yama 
would snatch me off in this hour.” 

Said Kaikeyi: “If thou dost honour truth thou wilt 
grant the boons I crave, but if thou wouldst rather break 
thine oath, let me drink pobon now." 

Dasaratha cried in his grief: “ O shadow - robed 
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Maharajah, whose heart hath been captivated by thy 
beauty. . . . Any other woman but thee would rather 
die than suffer a rival srifc to triumph over her. 

Said Kaikeyi, whose heart began to bum srith jealous 
anger; “How can 1 prevail upon Dasaratha to exalt ny 
son and send Rama into exile?” 

Then the hunchback reminded Bharata's mother thit 
she had been promised two boons by her husband. In 
time past Dasaratha had gone to help Indra to wage war 
against the demons. He was grievously wounded an 
would have died, but Kaikeyi cured him. So he vow 
to grant her two boons, and she srid: “^Vhcn I ha't 
need of two favours, I will remind thee of thy p™" 

mise.” r DU M. 

Manthara spake to the queen mother of 
saying: “Now go to the mourning chamber and feg^ 
sorrow and anger. The Maharajah will seek 
and when he findeth thee demand of him the two 000.1 
which he promised aforetime.” _ 

So it came to pass that in the mourning 
Kaikeyi spake to Dasaratha, and said: 
the two boons as thou didst vow to do, or I shall 'e 

®Si.id the Maharajah: “Speak thy vtithra, and tk? 
will be granted. May I never achieve bliss if thy 
are not fulfilled.” . 1,^ 

Kaikeyi said: “Let royal deeds redeem royal ^ 
The first boon I ask is that my son Bharata 
as Yuvarajah; the second is that Rama be bams e 
fourteen years to live in the jungle as a devotee 
a robe of bark.” rtird 

When Dasaratha heard these awful words he >w 
and fell prone like to a tempest-smitten 
length he recovered his senses, and opening v 
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said: “ Have I dreamed a fearsome dream? Do demons 
torture me? Is my mind clouded with madness?” . . . 

Hushed and trembling, he gaxcd upon Kaikcyi as a 
startled deer gaxcs at a tigress. . . . He was as helpless 
as a serpent which hath bran mantra-charmed, and for a 
time he sobbed aloud. ... At length wrath possessed 
him, and, red-eyed and loud-voiced, he reproached her, 
saying: “Traitress, wouldst thou bring ruin to my 
family? . . . Rama hath never wronged thee; why dost 
thou seek to injure him? O Kaikcyi, whom I have loved 
and taken to my bosom, thou hast crept into my house 
like a poisonous snake to accomplish my rum. It is 
death to me to part with my brave and noble Rama, now 
that I am old and feeble. . . . Have pity on me and ask 
for other boons." 

Said Kaikeyi, coldly and bitterly: “ If thou wilt break 
thy vow now to one who saved thy life, all men will 
despise thee, and I will drink poison this very night." 

Dasaratha was made silent a time. Then he spoke 
with tears, and said: “Beautiful art thou, O Kaikeyi. 
Thou hast taken captive my heart. How can this evil 
desire dwell in thy bosom and darken it with guile? 
Thou hast entrapped me with the bait of thy beauty. 

. . . Can a father dishonour his well-loved son? Rather 
would 1 enter hell than send Rama into exile. How can 
I look upon his fece again? How can 1 sufTer to behold 
him parting with gentle Sifa? . . , OhI I have drunk of 
sweet wine mingled with poison. . . . Have pity on me, 
O Kaikeyi I I fall at thy feet. ... I would that Yama 
would snatch me off in this hour." 

Said Kaikeyi: “If thou dost honour truth thou wilt 
grant the boons I crave, but if thou wouldst rather break 
thine oath, let me drink pcHson now." 

Dasaratha cried In his grief: "0 shadow- robed 
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mounted and walked across the two inner courts; he then 
bade his followers to remun without, and soon he stood 
before the Maharajah and made humble obeisance. 

Rama beheld his father sitting beside Kaikeyi ; his 
body was bent, his face was worn with griet. Tears fell 
from Dasaratha’s eyes as his son kissed his feet and the 
feet of Kaikeyi also; he strove to speak while tears 
streamed from his eyes, but all he could utter was, “Oh! 
Rama.” . . . The sorrow of Dasaratha rose and fell in 
his heart like to the waves of a stormy sea. 

Said Rama: “Oh! have I olTcnded my sire? Speak, 
mother, and tcU. Wherefore do tears fall from his eyes ? 
Why is his face clouded with grief? ... I would rather 
die than wound his heart by word or deed.” 

Kaikeyi said: “The Maharajah is not angered, nor is 
he grief-stricken, but he fears to speak his purpose until 
thou dost promise to serve his will.” 

Said Rama : “ 0 speak and 1 will obey even if I am 
asked to quaff poison and die ere my time. My promise 
is given and my lips have never lied.” 

Kaikeyi said coldly: “The Maharajah vowed to grant 
two boons when I cured his wounds and saved his life, 
although he repents hjs promise now like to a man of low 
caste. 1 have asked him to fulfil his vow, and the boons 
I crave are that Bharata, whose star is bright, be installed 
as Yuvarajah, and thou shouldst be banished for twice 
ses-en. years. ... If thou art ready to obey thy father's 
will and presersx his honour, thou wilt depart this day 
from the city and permit Bharata to govern the kingdom." 

Dasaratha's heart was pierced with agony at these words, 
but Rama heard them unmoved; they fell upon his ears 
like to sparks falling into the sea. Calmly he spake and 
said: "1 will depart this day in fulfilment of my father’s 
vow. Cheerfully will I obqr his command. Let Bharata 
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Night, decked with stars ! arrest the hours that pass by, 
or else give my heart release. Cover with thy darksome 
mantle my sorrow and my sham^ and hide this deed cf 
crime from the knowledge of mankind. Let me pcnsh 
ere the dawn; may the sun never rise to shine upon ny 
sin-smeared life.” 

So he lamented through the night, and unto Kalktyi 
he said: “ I grant the boons, but I reject thee foro’cr and 
thy son Bharata also.” 

Morning dawned. . . . The city was decorated with 
streamers and flowers. A golden throne was set up fot 
Rama; the tiger’s skin was spread for his feet; the white 
umbrella waited for him. Elephants and chariot horses 
were harnessed. . . . The preparations for the sacrifice 
were completed. . . . The crowds began to gather in the 
streets waiting for the Maharajah and noble Rama, whofli 
all the people loved. 

Towards the palace went Sumantra, the chief coun* 
seller. He entered the chamber in which Disaratha haJ 
spent the night to awaken him and conduct him to ihf 
ceremony. 

Kaikeyi met the counsellor and said: “Summon 
Rama hither, for the Maharajah must speak wit. 
him.” . . 

Wondering greatly, Sumantra hastened to the prince s 
dwelling and spake the royal command. Said Rama. 

“ 1 will go quickly. Tiny here, O SIta, and await my 
return.” _ . 

SIta followed Rama to the doorway and invoked t .e 
gods so that they might Mess and protect him. 

The multitudes of people hailed the prince as 
driven in his chariot towards the palace, am! women threw 
flowers upon him from the housetops. ... He 
the gate, driving through the first three courts; he 
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mana, I have promised my sire to obey. Do not ask me 
to break my plighted word.” 

Still Kausalya pleaded wth Rama to remain, and he 
sought to comfort her, but her grief was too heavy to 
be removed, for she loved her son dearly and hated her 
rival Kaikeyi. 

With darkened brow and saddened eyes, Rama then 
went unto Sita and told her all, and said : “ My mother 
is heartbroken, O Sita; she hath need of thee to soothe 
her grief. O dearly beloved, ! must now depart and 
leave thee. Be ever obedient onto Bharata, nor laud me 
ever, for a rajah cares not to hear another praised in his 
presence.” 

Said Sita: “ A wife must ever accompany her husband 
and share his sufferings. If thou must depart to the 
forest, it is my duty to go before thee and smooth the 
thorns in thy path. So long as I am with thee I will be 
happy even in the jungle. Dearer to me than the palace 
is the place where I can hold sweet converse with my 
husband. 1 will lighten thy burden of sorrow, O Rama, 
but if thou wilt leave me here alone 1 will surely die." 

Rama spoke of the penis of the jungle, which was full 
of wild beasts and venomous reptiles, where food was 
scarce, and, when found, bitter to taste, where they would 
find no home and would have to lie on the bare ground, 
and where they would suffer greatly from heat and cold, 
from tempest and rains. "O Sita,” he cried, “thou art 
dearer to me than life itself. How can I permit thee to 
suffer for me ? My love will grow greater when I know 
what it is to be separated from thee. . . . Wait here, O 
lowd one, until I return again." 

Said Sita: “ I know nor tear the perils and sorrows ot 
the jungle. Rather would I sleep with thee on the bare 
ground than lie here alone on a bed of down. Without 
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be summoned qiiickijr from Gifivrajali, and I will bisten 
to the jungle of Dandaka.** 

Said Kaikcyi: “So Ijc if. . . . But tarry not, for tfiy 
sire will neither wash nor eat until thou hast departec 
hence.” 

Rama bowed before his sire who was prostrated with 
sorrow ; he bowed before Kaikeyi also. . . . All fh« 
royal attendants wept, but Rama was unmoved as is tht 
ocean when a pot of water is drawn from it or poured m. 

He went towards Kausalya, his mother, who was 
engaged making offerings to Vishnu on his behalf, acd 
informed her what had taken place. 

Kausalya wept and cried: “O dai\Y beloved, if thou 
hadst never been born I would not have to tl^ 
calamity. . . . My son, I am the chief queen, but Kaik^ 
hath supplanted me, and I am disliked and neglected bf 
my husband. ... I am old and unable to endure the 
loss of thee, my son. . . . Hath my heart grown hard as 
rock that it svill not break now? Is Yama's mansions so 
full that I am not called away ? I have no desire to bvt 
any longer. . . . Can a son obey a sire in his dota^? • • • 
Rama, Rama, the people will rise in revolt; seize thou 
the throne, and if thy father remaincth hostile slay hio» 
because he hath become a>ntemptible before all m«", 
being but a woman’s slave.” _ 

Lakshmana said: “Mother, thy words are just. ° 

will dare oppose Rama so long as I serve him ? 

Said Kausalya: “Hear the words of thy brother, 

If thy sire’s command must be obeyed so must 
I command thee now not to depart to thejungle. I* ^ ° 
wilt not obey me, I will eat no more food and thou w 
be guUty of my death.” ^ ^ 

Rama said: “ I must obey my sire s commano. * 

me, therefore, O mother, to depart now. . . . O LaW 
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followers, and asked for the raiment of bark which he 
must wear, and for the spade with which to dig rfots and 
the basket to carry them. 

The shameless Kaikcyi then went away and returned 
with three dresses of bark. Rama and Lakshmana 
immediately cast off their royal garments and all their 
ornaments, and assumed the rough attire of devotees. 
But Sita, who from childhood had been clad in silk, wept 
and said: “How can I wear raiment of bark? I cannot 
use such attire." 

All the women shed tears at these words, and Dasa- 
ratha said: “Kaikeyi’s command is binding on Ram^ only, 
and his wife and brother may assume any garments they 
desire.” 

So the robe of bark was taken away from Sita; it was 
not permitted that she should be put to shame. 

Then Rama and Siu and Lakshmana took leave of 
all those who were in the palace, and, amidst lamentation 
and wailing, took their departure from the palace. They 
were conveyed to the frontier of the kingdom in a chariot, 
and many people followed them from the city, resolved 
to share exile with Rama. The night was spent on the 
banks of the Tamasa, and all slept save Rama alone. As 
soon as dawn came, he awakened Sita and Lakshmana 
and the charioteer, and together they departed ere the 
slumbering multitude were aware. The exiles thereafter 
parted with the charioteer, and crossing the river Tamasa, 
journeyed on till they saw the sacred Ganges, in which 
the gc^s arc wont to bathe, and on whose bank* many 
sages had chosen hermitages. 

When the people awoke and found that those whom 
they loved and honoured had hastened away, they re- 
turned with hearts fuU of sorrow to the mourning dty 
of Ayodhj-a. 
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thee I have no desire to live:. . . . Take me tnth thee, 
O Rama, and let me share thy sorrow and thy joys. 
Sweeter will be the jungle with thee beside me than the 
palace when thou hast departed.” 

In vain Rama remonstrated with her, but she refused 
to be separated from him. She fell at his feet, weeping 
bitterly, and at length he consented that she should shire 
his sufferings in the jungle. 

Then Lakshmana pleaded to accompany Rama also, 
nor could he be persuaded to remain behind. 

Thereafter Rama and Sita and Lakshmana went to- 
gether, walking barefooted, towards the palace to bid ftrt* 
well to the Maharajah and his queens. 

Rumours of what had happened were passing through 
the dty, and the people gaz^ with sorrow on Ranw, his 
bride and his brother, and some saids “The Mahirtjsh 
U possessed by demons.” Others said: “Let us desert 
the city and follow Rama. Then Bharata will have none 
left to rule over.” 

Rama entered the palace with his wife and brother, 
and stood before the Maharajah with folded hands. 

Dasaratha lamented and said 5 “ A woman^ heth 
deceived me. She concealed her wicked designs in her 
heart as a fire is concealed by ashes. . . • The evening » 
late; tarry therefore with thy mother and me until day 
breaks.” 

Said Rama ; “ Kaike^ commanded me to depart this 
day to the jungle, and I promised to obey. . . 
fourteen years have gone past we shall return again sn 
honour thee.” , 

The Maharajah and his counsellors desired to ica 
the royal army and the huntsmen and much 
treasure to the jungle with Rama, although Kai ejn 
protested loudly, but Rama refused to have soldiers a 
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followers, and asked for the raiment of bark which he 
must wear, and for the spade with which to dig roots and 
the basket to carry them. 

The shameless Kaikeyi then went away and returned 
with three dresses of bark. Rama and Lakshmana 
immediately cast off their royal garments and all their 
ornaments, and assumed the rough attire of devotees. 
But Sita, who from childhood had been clad in silk, wept 
and said: “How can 1 wear raiment of bark? I cannot 
use such attire.” 

All the women shed tears at these words, and Dasa- 
ratha said: "Kaikeyi’s command is binding on Rama only, 
and his wife and brother may assume any garments they 
desire." 

So the robe of bark was taken away from Sita; it was 
not permitted that she should be put to shame. 

Then Rama and Sita and Lakshmana took leave of 
all those who were in the palace, and, amidst lamentation 
and walUng, took their departure from the palace. They 
were conveyed to the frontier of the kingdom in a chariot, 
and many people followed them from the city, resolved 
to share exile with Rama. The night was spent on the 
banks of the Tamasa, and all slept save Rama alone. As 
soon as dawn came, he awakened Sita and Lakshmana 
and the charioteer, and tc^thcr they departed ere the 
slumbering mtdtitude were aware. The exiles thereafter 
parted with the charioteer, and crossing the river Tamasa, 
journeyed on till they saw the sacred Ganges, in which 
the gods are wont to bathe, and on whose banks many 
sages had chosen hermitages. 

When the people awoke and found that those whom 
they loved and honoured had hastened away, they re- 
turned with hearts full of sorrow to the mourning city 
of Ayodhya. 
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parents of their son’s death. The sire lamented aloud, 
and said: “ Oh I lead me to my son. Let me embrace 
him for the last time.” 

Dasaratha conducted the weeping parents to the spot 
where the lad lay lifeless and stained with blood. The 
sire clasped the body, and cried: “Oh! wilt thou not 
speak and greet me, my son? Thou liest on the ground; 
thou dost not answer me when 1 call. Alas I thou canst 
not love me any longer. . . . Thy mother is here. Oh ! 
thou who wert dutiful and kind, speak but one tender 
word to her and to me. . . . Who wiU now read to us 
each morning the holy books ? Who will now find roots 
and fruits to feed us ? ... Oh ! urry with us yet a little 
longer, my son. Walt for os ere thou dost depart to the 
Kingdom of Death — stay but one day longer, and on the 
morrow thy father and mother will go with thee on the 
weary and darksome path of no returning. . , . How 
can we live now that our child and protector is taken 
from us?” 

So the blind old hermit lamented. Then he spake to 
the king, and said: “I had but this one child and thou 
hast made me childless. Now slay me also, because 
Death is blunted and unable to hurt me any more. . . . 
A father cannot feel greater agony than when he 
sorrows for a beloved son. This peculiar sharp sorrow 
thou wilt yet know, O king. As I weep now, and as 
1 am hastened to death, mourning for my son, so wile 
thou suffer in like manner, sorrowing for a dearly-beloved 
,and righteous son. Thy death, O Dasaratha, will cleanse 
thee of this crime.” 

Having spoken thus, the hermit built the funeral pyre 
for the dead boy, and when it was lit he and his wife 
leapt amidst the flames and entered the Kingdom of 
Death. 
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have embraced and kissed me on my return. But 
where is Rama, who is now as a sire unto me?” 

Then Kaikeyi told him all that had taken place, and 
said: “ For thy sake, my son, 1 have accomplished this. 
Sorrow not, because thou wilt be installed as ruler here.” 

Said Bharata: “1 have lost my father and my elder 
brother. Of what good is a kingdom unto me now? 
O evil-hearted woman, thou hast bereft this house of all 
joy; thou hast slain my sire and banished Rama. . . . 
But I will bring my brother back from the jungle; he 
shall be seated on the throne.” 

Satrughna sorrowed like Bharata, and when he be- 
held the wicked hunchback Manthara he threw her down 
and dragged her across the floor, saying: “This hateful 
creature is the cause of our calamities. I will slay 
her." 

Kaikeyi flew away in terror, and Bharata said: “Slay 
her not, because she is a woman. I would have killed 
my wicked mother, but, had 1 done so, Rama would 
ne’er have forgiven me nor have spoken to me again. 
Sparc this vrrctch, O Satrughna, lest Rama should be 
angry with thee.” 

Kausalya, mother of Rama, then approached Bharata 
and said; “The raj is now thine, O ambitious one. Thy 
mother hath secured it for thee." 

Bharata fell at her feet and vowed that he would 
nes-cr sit on the throne, but would hasten after Rama 
to entreat him to return. 

Then Kausalj’a wept and embraced him because that 
he was lojil to his elder brother. 

When Bharata had performed the funemi rites for 
the Maharajah, he left Ayodhya with a strong army to 
search for Rama. 

The two brothers met in the jungle of Chitra-kuta, 
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and they embraced one another and wept for their deaJ 
sire. 

In the morning Bharata spake to Rama in the 
presence of the army, saying: “This raj, which was 
given unto me against my will, I now gift unto thee, 
mine elder brother. Accept it and remove the stain 
of my mother’s sin.” 

Said Rama: “ O Bharata, my royal sire, fulfilling his 
vow, banished me to the jungle and appointed thee to the 
raj. A faithful son cannot recall the mandate of his sire. 

Then JavaOi, the Brahmanic counsellor of Dasaratha, 
spake and said: “O Rama, why dim thine understanding 
with empty maxims? Thou hast already obejed t j" 
sire. It is foolish to think that thou shouldst continue 
this allegiance to one who is dead. A man 
world alone and departs alone; he owns not fnends- ip 
to kindred. His parents arc to him like a wajrside inn 
which he leaves in the morning; his allegiance to I cf" 
is temporary. He meets them like a traveller w o 
tarries on his journey and then goes on his way a 
before. In this world we have only one life to live. 
If thou wilt refuse this raj thou wilt destroy thy one lite. 
I am sorry for those who scorn the blessings t> I 
world so long as they arc alive in the hope that t fj 
will reach a Paradise which does not exist. V 

life is spent we are extinguished for ever. ^ 

men should make to their ancestors useless ofrcrings- 
Can a dead man eat thereof? These offerings are 
waste of food. If the soul endures and passes info a ne 
b<*Jy how can if benefit from food eaten l»y f ‘ 
These practices were invented \iy cunning V 

selfish mooves. . . . There is no Hereafter, thftt -.f 
jraich the joys of life while Chou canst, O Rams, t.* ' 
the nj which is offered to thee and return to Ayw-hy*' 
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Said Rama, whose heart was filled with anger: “O 
Javali, thy motive is excellent but thy doctrines are false. 
A good man is distinguished from an evil man by his 
deeds. How can I, who have embraced a virtuous life, 
turn now into the path, of evildoing? The gods who 
read a man’s heart would curse me for my sins. Vain 
are thine idle words; thy reasoning is cunning but false. 
Truth is our ancient path. Truth endures when all else 
passes away. iThe venom of falsehood is more deadly 
than the venom of a serpent’s sting. Thou hast said 
that there is no Hereafter, and that we should snatch 
pleasures while life endures. If that is so, why do wise 
men condemn what is evil if the vicious are simply 
pursuing the quest of happiness? Why do sages live 
austere lives, eating fruits and roots, instead of feasting 
on flesh and drinking wine? There would be no sciences 
if we believed only those things we behold. Inferential 
proof must be permitted. Is a wonuti to consider her- 
self a widow when her husband is out of sight? . . . 
Know, all of ye, that 1 will be faithful to the mandate 
of my sire. .1 will keep my promise which I annot 
recall. Let Bharata reign, for 1 will dwell in the 
jungle.” 

Bharata said: “If my sire's wish must be fulfilled, 
let me remain in the jungle for fourteen years so that 
Rama may return to Ayodhya.” 

Said Rama: “Neither Bharata nor I can recall or 
change the commands of Dasaratha." 

Thereafter Bharata gave to Rama a pair of new 
sandals decked with gold, saying: “Put these upon thy 
feet and they shall accomplish the good of all.” 

Rama put on the saodals and then returned them to 
his brother, who said: “I will live as a devotee for 
fourteen years with matted hair and in a robe of bark. 
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and they embraced one another and wept for their dead 
sire. 

In the morning Bharata spake to Rama in the 
presence of the army, saying: “This raj, which was 
given unto me against my wiH, I now gift unto thee, 
mine elder brother. Accept it and remove the stain 
of my mother’s sin.” 

Said Rama: “O Bharata, my royal sire, fulfilling his 
vow, banished me to the jungle and appointed thee to the 
raj. A faithful son cannot recall the mandate of his sire. 

Then Javali, the Brahmanic counsellor of Dasaratha, 
spake and said: “O Rama, why dim thine understanding 
with empty maxims.^ Thou hast already obeyed thy 
sire. It is foolish to think that thou shouldst continue 
this allegiance to one who is dead. A nun enters the 
world alone and departs alone; he owns not fnendship 
to kindred. His parents are to him like a wayside inn 
which he leaves in the morning; his allegiance to them 
is temporary. He meets them like a traveller who 
tarries on his Journey and then goes on his way as 
before. In this world we have only one life to live. 
If thou wilt refuse this thou wilt destroy thy one life- 
I am sorry for those who scorn the blessings of this 
world so long as they are alive in the hope that th^ 
will reach a Paradise which does not exist When this 
life is spent we are extinguished for ever. AlasI that 
men should make to their ancestors useless ofTenngs* 
Can a dead man cat thereof? These offerings are a 
waste of food. If the soul endures and passes into a new 
body how can it benefit from food eaten by another- 
These practices were invented ty cunning priests with 
selfish motives. . . . There is no Hereafter. Therefor 
snatch the joys of life while thou canst, O Rama, ti e 
the raj which is offered to thee and return to Ayodhp- 
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Said Rama, whose heart was filled with anger: “O 
Javali, thy motive is excellent but thy doctrines are false. 
A good man is distinguished from an evil man by his 
deeds. How can I, who have embraced a virtuous life, 
turn now into the path of evAdmng? The gods who 
read a man’s heart would curse me for my sins. Vain 
are thine idle words; thy reasoning is cunning but false. 
Truth is our ancient path. Truth endures when all else 
passes away. iThe venom of falsehood is more deadly 
than the venom of a serpent’s sting. Thou hast said 
that there is no Hereafter, and that we should snatch 
pleasures while life endures. If that Is so, why do wise 
men condemn what is evil if the vicious are simply 
pursuing the truest of happiness? Why do sages live 
austere lives, eating fruits and roots, instead of feasting 
on flesh and drinking wne.^ There would be no sciences 
if we believed only those things we behold. Inferential 
proof must be permitted. Is a woman to consider her- 
self a widow when her husband is out of sight? . . . 
Know, all of ye, that I will be faithful to the mandate 
of my sire. ,I will keep my promise which I cannot 
recall. Let Bharata reign, for I will dwell in the 
' jungle.” 

Bharata said: “If my sire’s wish must be fulfilled, 
let me remain in the jungle for fourteen years so that 
Rama may return to Ayodhya." 

Said Rama: “Neither Bharata nor I can recall or 
change the commands of Dasaratha.” 

Thereafter Bharata gave to Rama a pair of new 
sandals decked with gold, saying: “Put these upon thy 
feet and they shall accomplish the good of all.” 

Rama put on the sandals and then returned them to 
his brother, who said: “I will live as a devotee for 
fourteen years with matted hair and in a robe of bark. 
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and ihcj" cmbracfiJ one another and wept for their dad 
sire. 

In the mornin:; nhanta spake to Rama in the 
presence of the army, saying: “Thi* raj, which was 
piven unto me agarnst my will, I now pilt onto thee, 
mine cider brother. Accept it and rcmOTC the stain 
of my mother's un." 

Said Rama: “ O Bharata, my royal sire, fulhlling his 
vow, banished me to the jungle and appointed thee to L.e 
raj. A faithful son cannot recall the mandate of his sirt 

Then Javali, the Brahmanic counsellor of Dasarit-a, 
spake and said: *'0 Rama, why dim thine understanJij-g 
with empty maxims? Thou hast already obeyed uy 
sire. It is foolish to think that thou shouldst continw 
this allegiance to one who is dead. A man 
world alone and departs alone; he owns not friendship 
to kindred. His parents are to him like a srayside tnn 
which he leaves in the morning; his allegiance to t.» 
is temporary. He meets them like a traTOl^r « o 
tarries on his journey and then goes on his way » 
before. In this world we have only one life to 
If thou wilt refuse this raj thou wilt destroy thy one - 
I am sorry for those who scorn the blessing? o 
world so long as they are alive in the hope ^ 
will reach a Paradise which docs not exist. ^ T .w 
life is spent wc arc extinguished for ever. 
men should make to their ancestors useless o i~, 
Can a dead man eat thereof? These offenngs are 
waste of food. If the soul endures and passes into * " . 
body how can it benefit from food eaten by ano 
These practices were invented l>y cunning ^ 

selfish motives. . . . There is no Hereafter. 
snatch the joys of life while thou canst, O 
the raj which is offered to thee and return to Ay P* 
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Said Rama, whose heart was filled with anger: “O 
Javali, thy motive is excellent but thy doctrines arc false. 
A good man is distinguished from an evil man by his 
deeds. How can I, who have embraced a virtuous life, 
turn now into the path of eirildoing? The gods who 
read a man’s heart would curse me for my sins. Vain 
are thine idle words; thy reasoning is cunning but false. 
Truth is our ancient path. Truth endures when all else 
passes away. *The venom of falsehood is more deadly 
than the venom of a serpent’s sting. Thou hast said 
that there is no Hereafter, and that we should snatch 
pleasures while life endures. If that is so, why do wise 
men condemn what is evil if the vicious arc simply 
pursuing the quest of happiness? Why do sages live 
austere lives, eating fruits and roots, instead of feasting 
on flesh and drinking wine? There would be no sciences 
if we believed only those things we behold. Inferential 
proof must be permitted. Is a woman to consider her- 
self a widow when her husband is out of sight? . . . 
Know, all of ye, that I will be faithful to the mandate 
of my sire. ,I will keep my promise which I cannot 
recall. Let Bharata reign, for 1 will dwell in the 
■ jungle." 

Bharata said: “If my sire’s wish must be fulfilled, 
let me remrin in the jungle for fourteen years so that 
Rama may return to Ayodhya." 

Said Rama: “Neither Bharata nor I can recall or 
change the commands of Dasaratha.” 

Thereafter Bharata gave to Rama a pair of new 
sandals decked with gold, saying: “Put these upon thy 
feet and they shall accomplish the good of all." 

Rama put on the sandals and then returned them to 
his brother, who said: “1 will li ' ■ for 

fourteen years with ‘ ^ bark. 
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and they embraced one another and wept for their dead 

sire. 

In the morning Bharata spake to Rama in the 
presence of the army, saying: “This raj, which was 
given unto me against my wiD, I now gift unto the^ 
mine elder brother. Accept it and remove the stain 
of my mother’s sin.” 

Said Rama: “O Bharata, my roj-al sire, fulfilling his 
vow, banished me to the jungle and appointed thee to the 
raj. A faithful son cannot rwall the mandate of his sir^ 

Then Javali, the Brahmantc counsellor of Dasaratna, 
spake and said: “ O Rama, why dim thine undcntanding 
with empty maxims? Thou hast already obeyed^ J 
sire. It is foolish to think that thou shoiddst continue 
this allegiance to one who is dead. A man enj®” 
world alone and departs alone; he owns not mends •? 
to kindred. His parents arc to him like a wayside inn 
which he leaves in the morning; his allegiance to t em 
is temporary. He meets them like a traveller w 
tarries on his journey and then goes on |us ’”7 
before. In this world we have only one life to i • 
If thou wilt refuse this raj thou wilt destroy thy one i f- 
I am sorry for those who scorn the blessings ot tnw 
world so long as they are alive in ,t:. 

will reach a Paradise which docs not exist. 
life is spent we are extinguished for ever. ” 1 ^ 

men should make to their ancestors usclws ofterin - 
Can a dead man cat thereof? These offering ar 
waste of food. If the soul endures and passes in o 
body how can it benefit from food eaten Ijf, 

These practices s?crc invented by cunning pi^ * 
selfish motives. . . . There is no Hcreaft^. * 
stutch the joys of life while thou canst, O 
the raj which is offered to thee and return to t you ; 
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Said Rami, whose heart was filled with angerj “O 
Javali, thy motive is exceUent but thy doctrines are false. 
A go^ man is distinguished from an evil man by his 
deeds. How can I, who have embraced a virtuous life, 
turn now into the path of evildoing? The gods who 
read a man’s heart would curse me for my sins. Vain 
arc thine idle words; thy reasoning is cunning but false. 
Truth is our ancient path. Truth endures when all else 
passes away. *The venom of falsehood is more deadly 
than the venom of a serpent's sting. Thou hast said 
that there is no Hereafter, and that we should snatch 
pleasures while life endures. If that is so, why do wise 
men eondemn what is evil if the vidous are simplj 
pursuing the quest of happiness? Why do sages live 
austere lives, eating fruits and roots, instead of feastinj 
on flesh and drinking nine? There would be no science: 
if we believed only those things we behold. Infercntia 
proof must be permitted. Is a woman to consider hcf' 
self a widow when her husband is out of sight? . . 
Know, all of ye, that I will be faithful to the mandati 
of my sire. 1 will keep my promise which 1 canno 
recaD. Let Bharata reign, for I will dwell in thi 
■ jungle." 

Bharata srid: ” If my sire’s wish must be fulfilled 
1« me remain in the jangle for fourteen years so tha 
Rama may return to Ayc^hya." 

Slid Rama: “Neither Bharata nor I can recall 0 
change the commands of Dasaratha," 

Thereiftcr Bharata gave to Rama a pair oi rei 
wndds decked with gold, sa)Tng: “Put these upon th 
f«t and they shall accomplish the good of all.” 

Rama put on the sandids and then returned them t 
hit brother, who said: **I will live as a devotee fc 
fourire.! years with matted hair and in' a robe of barl 
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These sandals, O Rarna, wiJJ be placed upon the tJiron 
which I will guard for thee. 1/ thou dost not retur. 
when the time of thy penance « ended, i will pah'. 
upon the pycc.” 

The brethren then took leave of one another. Bharat 
returned to Afodhp, and to his counsellors spafce,s3png 
“ I will dwell outside the citf in Nandlgrama until 
returns again.” 

Then he dad himsell' in bark and went to the jungle 
There he conducted the afiairs of government, holding 
the royal umbrella over Ramas sandals. All presents 
which were given were first presented to the sandals, 
because Bharata ruled the kingdom for bis elder brother. 
The sandals of Rama were the symbol of royal authority. 

Meanwhile Rama with Sita and Lakshmana went 
southward towards deeper jungles, visiting various hofy 
sages, and having crossed the ViridhjTi mountains, they 
wandered together in the Deccan and Southern India. 
At Panchavati*, nigh to the sources of the river Goda- 
vari, the royal cjdlcs built a hut with four rooms, and 
lived peaceful and pious lives. Thirteen years and a half 
Went over their heads. 

It came to pass that one day there came to the quiet 
hermitage a Rakshasa woman, named Surpa-nafcha, tfis 
sister of Havana, the demon King of' Lanka, Ceylon. 
She was misshapen and ugly and her voice was harsh 
and unpleasant. When she beheld Rama, who was 
comely as a lotus, and of lofty and loyal bearing, hw 
heart was filled with love for him. Made bold with this 
love, she resolved to assume another form so as to in- 
duce him to leave the faithful Sita. ... In time she 
stood before the prince in the guise of a young and 
beautiful woman, and said: ’*Who art thou who hast 
I KiuIe. Ai««t ISO miln frwn 
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come hither with thy bride to dwell in this lone jungle 
which is haunted by Rakshasas?" 

Said Rama: “ 1 am Rama, the elder son of a Maha- 
rajah named Dasaratha. I dwell here in exile in fulfilment 
of my sire’s vow, with Sta, my spouse, and Lakshmana, 
my brother. Why dost thou, O fair one, who art as 
beautiful as the bride of Vishnu, wander about here all 
alone?” 

Surpa-nakha said: “1 am a Rakshasa woman, the 
sister of Ravana, and have come hither because I love 
thee. I have chosen thee for my husband, and thou 
ahalt rule over my great empire. Thy Sita is pale and 
deformed and unworthy of thee, but 1 am of surpassing 
beauty and have power to assume any form at will. I 
must devour Siu and thy brother, so that we may range 
the jungle together and visit the lofty hills.” 

Said Rama: **Sita is my beloved bride, nor would 
I leave her. But Lakshmana hath no consort and is a fit 
husband for thee." 

Surpa-nakha at once departed from Rama, and went 
and found Lakshmana, who jested with her. 

Then the cnrt^ed Rakshasa woman sprang towards 
Sita in jealous anger, but Rama thrust her back- Like 
to lightning Lakshmana leapt forward with his sWord and 
cut off the ears and nose of the evil-hearted Surpa-nakha, 
whereat she shrieked and fled away, wailing like to the 
storm wind. The rocks answered back her awesome 
cries. 

Surpa-nakha hastened to one of her brothers who 
w»s named Khara, and when he saw her disfigured and 
bleeding, he cried: “None but a Celestial could have 
done this deed. This day will I drink the blood of 
ndra as a crane drinks milk and water.” 

Then Surpa-nakha related what had taken place, and 
tew) ^ j? 
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These sandals, O Rama, will be placed upon the throne 
which I will guard for thee. If thou dost not return 
when the time of thy penance is ended, I will perish 
upon the p)Te.” 

The brethren then took leave of one another. Bhanta 
returned to Ayodhya, and to his counsellors spake, saying: 
“ I will dwell outside the city in Nandigrama until Rir* 
returns again.” 

Then he clad himself in bark and went to the jung] 
There he conducted the aBalrs of governmenti holdii 
the royal umbrella over Rama’s sandals. All presen 
which were given were first presented to the sandal 
because Bharata ruled the kingdom for his elder brothe 
The sandals of Rama were the symbol of ro)'al authontj 

Meanwhile Rama with Sita and Lakshmana wer 
southward towards deeper jungles, visiting various ho! 
sages, and having crossed the Vindhp mountains, the; 
wandered together in the Deccan and Southern India 
At Panchavali*, nigh to the sources of the river Goda 
vari, the royal exiles butU a hut with four rooms, int 
lived peaceful and pious lives. Thirteen years and a ball 
went over their heads. 

It came to pass that one day there came to the qusf' 
hermitage a Rakshasa woman, named Surpa-nakha, t. 
sister of Ravana, the demon King of'lanka, Ceyl 
She was misshapen and ugly and her voice was 1 
and unpleasant When she beheld Rama, whf 
comely as a lotus, and of lof^ and lo)'3l bearir’’ 
heart was filled with love for him. Made bold 
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and slew Dushana and scattered the demon irmy in 
flight. Khara sought to avenge his brother’s death, but 
Rama drew his bow and shot a blazing arrow which con- 
sumed him instantly. So was the battle won, and Sita 
came forth from the cave and embraced her heroic husband 
and kissed him. 

Of all the Rakshasa host only Surpa-nakha escaped 
alive. She hastened to Lanka and informed the ten- 
headed King Ravana of the death of his brothers, and 
said: “Thou canst not defeat Rami in battle. But he 
may be overcome by guile. He bath a beautiful spous^ 
whose name is Sita, and she is dearer to him than life. 
If thou wilt take her captive, Rama can be slain, because 
he is unable to exist without her.” 

Said Ravana: “ \ will bring Sita hither in my chariot.” 

On the morrow Ravana and his brother Mancha, 
whom Rama had aforetime driven far across the ocean 
with a Celestial weapon, went towards the hermitage of 
the rojil exiles in a resplendent chariot which went 
through the air like a great bird; it was drawn by asses 
which had the heads of Rakshasas. 

Maricha assumed the shape of a golden deer with 
silvern spots; its horns were tipped with sapphire and its 
eyes were like to blue lotus blooms. This beautiful 
animal of gentle seeming grazed below the trees until 
Sita beheld it with wondering eyes as she came forth to 
pluck wild flowers. She called to Rama, saying: “A 
deer of wondrous beauty is wandering through the grove. 
1 long to rest at ease on its golden skin." 

Said Rama: “O Lakshmana, I must fulfil the desire 
of Sita. Tarry with her until I obtain this animal for 
her." 

So speaking, he lifted his bow and hastened away 
through the trees. 
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said: “Rama and Lakshmana attacked me to protect 
the woman Sita, whose life-blood I desired to drink. I 
entreat thee to bring her to me now.” 

Khara called upon fourteen Rakshasas and commanded 
them to capture the three royal hermits who dwelt in 
Dandaka jungle. They hastened away and Surpa-nakha 
went with them, but soon she returned wailing, beause 
Rama had slain the Rakshasas with Celestial arrows. 

Khara immediately called upon his brother Dush'ana, 
saying: “Assemble an army of fourteen thousand Rak- 
shasas, and bring my weapons and my chariot with white 
horses, for, verily, this day I must kill the hateful Rama. 

were the omens as the army marched to battle. 
Jackals howled and birds screamed at dawn; the sky was 
blood-red, and Rahu endeavotired to swallow the sun and 
caused an awesome eclipse; a headless horror appeared in 
mid air. The arrows of Rama emitted smoker and be said 
to Lakshtnana: “ Hasten with Sita to a secret ave in the 
mountains and protect her there. I will battle with the 
demons alone.” 

Lakshmana did as his brother commanded. Then 
Rama girt on his glowing armour, and, armed w’ti « 
Celesti^ bow and many arrows, be awaited the coming® 
his enemies. When the Rakshasas appeared they quailed 
before him, because he appeared like to Yama at * 
end, but Khara drove on in his chano^ u^ng his fol- 
lowers to attack; they followed him roaring like a tempest, 
and they appeared like to black tremendous clouds fus- * 
ing toTOrds the rising sun. 

Thousands of weapons were showered against Ram*, 
who began to discharge Baming arrows, which swept among 
the Rakshasas like fire in a sun-dried forest, so that mjnf 
were mangled and slmn. Still Khara and his brother con- 
tinued to attack; but Rama seized a great Celestial weapon 
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Siu wept, and Lakshmana, repenting that he had 
spoken harshly, said: “I will obey thee and hasten unto 
Rama. May the spirits of the forest protect thee against 
hidden enemies. I am troubled because I behold evil 
amens. When 1 return, may I behold Rama by thy 
side.” 

Said Sita: "If Rama is slain I will die by drowning, 
or by poison, or else by the noose. I cannot live without 
Rama.” 


Ravana kept watch the while, and when he saw Laksh- 
mana leaving the hermitage, he assumed the guise of a 
forest s^e and went towards the lonely and sad-hearted 
Sita. The jungle had grown silent. Ravana saw that 
Sita was beautiful as the solitary moon at midnight when 
it illumines the gloomy forest. He spake, saying: "O 
woman of golden beauty, O shy one in full bloom, robed 
in silk and adorned with flowen, art thou Sri, or Gauri,* 
« the goddess of love, or a nymph of the forest ? Red 
as coral are thy lips; thy teeth shine like to jasmine; love 
dwelleth in thine eyes so soft and lustrous. Slender art 
thou and tall, with shapely limbs, and a bosom like to 
fruit. . . . Wherefore, O fair one, with long shining 
tresses, dost thou linger here in the lonesome jungle? 
More seemly it were if thou didst adorn a stately palace. 
Choose thee a royal suitor; be the bride of a king, 
what god is thy sire, O bnutiful one?” 

Sitahonoured Ravana, believing that he was a Brahman, 
he told him the story of Rama’s exile, and said: "Rest 
t yself here until the iunglc-nuiffing brethren return to 
greet thee.” 


Then Ravana said: " No Brahman am I, but the ruler 
® the vengeful Rakshasas. I am Ravana, King of Lanka, 
readed by even the gods. Thy beauty, O fair one, clad 

' Kuoet the eim» at Vhhaa and Shit a. 
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Lakshmana spoke to Sita and said: "My heart » full 
of misgiving. Sages haw told that Rakshasas arc wont to 
assume the forms of deer. Ofttimes have monarchs been 
waylaid in the forest by artful demons who amc to lure 
them away.” 

Rama chased the deer a long time hither and thither 
through the forest, and at length he shot an arrow which 
pierced its heart. In his agony Maricha sprang out of 
the deer’s body, and cried out in imitation of Ramas 
voice; *' Si:j, St/jf save me! 0 uve me, Lahf.mj’sa!" 
Then he died, and Rama perceived that he had slain the 
Rakshasa Maricha, brother of Ravana. 

Sita's heart was filled with alarm when she heard the 
voice of the Rakshasa calling In imitation of her husband. 
She spake to Lakshmana, saying: “Hasten and help my 
Rama; he calls for help.” 

Said Lakshmana: "Do not fear for Rama, 0 fair one. 
No Rakshasa can Injure him. I must obey his command 
and remain beside thee. The cry thou hast heard is an 
illusion wrought by demons." 

Sita was wroth; her eyes sparkled and her voice shook 
as she spake, saying; “Hath thine heart grown callous? 
Art thou thy brother’s enemy? Rama is in peril, and 
yet thou dost not hasten to succour him. Hast thou 
followed him to the forest desiring that he should die, 
as to obtain his widow by force? If so, thy hope is s 
delusion, because I will not live one moment after he dies. 

It is useless, therefore, for thee to tarry here.” 

Said Ijkshmtna, whose eyes were filled with 
"I do not fear for Kama. , . , O Sita I (hy words scald 
me, for thou art as a mother unto me, 1 caruiot answer 
thee. My heart is free from sin. . . . Alasl that fickle 
women with poisonous tongues should endeavour to set 
brother i^'inst brother." 
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Sita wept, and Lakshmana, repenting that he had 
spoken harshly, said; ** I srill obey thee and hasten unto 
Rama. May the spirits of the forest protect thee against 
hidden enemies. I am troubled because I behold evil 
omens. When 1 return, may I behold Rama by thy 
side.” 

Said SWa; “ If Rama is siain \ w'lR die Vjy drowmng, 
or by poison, or else by the noose. I cannot live without 
Rama.” 

Ravwia kept watch the while, and when he saw Laksh- 
mana leaving the hermitage, he assumed the guise of a 
forest sage and went towards the lonely and sad-hearted 
Sita, The jungle had grown silent. Ravana saw that 
Sita was beautiful as the solitary moon at midnight when 
it illumines the gloomy forest. He spake, sayings “O 
woman of golden beauty, O shy one in full bloom, robed 
in silk and adorned with flowers, art thou Sri, or Gauri,* 
Of the goddess of love, or a nymph of the forest? Red 
as coral are thy lips; thy teeth shine like to jasmine; love 
dwelleth in thine eyes $0 soft and lustrous. Slender art 
thou and tall, with shapely limbs, and a bosom like to 
ripe fruit. . . , Wherefore, O fair one, with long shining 
tresses, dost thou linger here in the lonesome jungle? 
More seemly it were if thou didst adorn a stately palace. 
Choose thee a royal suitor; be the bride of a king. 
What god is thy sire, O beautiful one?" 

Sita honoured Ravana, believing that he was a Brahman. 
She told him the story of Rama’s exile, • “Rest 

thpelf here until the jangle-rangT ’ - jurn to 

greet thee.” 

^ Then V 

dr- • 


; .aler 
•of Lanka, 
. one, clad 
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in yellow silk, has taken captive my heart. Be my chief 
queen, O Sita, and five thousand handmaidens will wait 
upon thee. Share mine empire and my fame." 

Said Sita, whose eyes flashed fiery anger: “Knowest 
thou Rama, the god-like hero who is ever victorious m 
strife? I am his wedded wife. Knowest thou 
the sinless and saintly one, who is strongly arae m 
full of valour and virtue? I am his wedded wife. ^ at 
madness hath prompted thee to woo the wife of so might)' 
a warrior? I foUow Rama as a lioness Mows a hon. 
Canst thou, a prowling jackal, hope to obtain a lioness. 
Snatch from the jaws of a lion the calf which it is devour- 
ing, touch the fang of a cobra when it seizeth a en 
victim, or tear up a mountain by the roots, or seize 
sun in heaven before thou dost seek to win or capture tne 
wife of Rama, the avenger.-” 

Ravana boasted his prowess, saymg: I 
to slay even Yama. I can torture the sun and shMi 
arrows through the earth. Little dost thou know of my 
glory and my heroism." . 

Then he changed his shape and stood up in gigan 
demon form with vast body and ten heads and twenty 

arms Seizing Sita. he soared through the air with 

her as Gamda carries off the queen of farpeh's . 
placed her in his chariot and went away swifter .tfta 

The unseen spirits of the jungle 
heard the cries of Sita as she called in ™n for R^a a 
Lakshmana. JaUyus*, Monarch of Vultures, w 
asleep on a mountain top, heard ' a 

darted upon Ravana like to the thunderWt of . 

fierce battle was fought in mid air. Jatayus 
the chariot and killed the Rakshasa asses, but Kara 
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took ■ Sita in his arms, and, soaring higher than the 
VuJture king, disaWed him with his sword. 

Then Ravana continued his journey towards Lanka, 
floating in the air. As he passed over the Mountain of 
Apes, Sita contrived to cast off her ornaments, and they 
dropped through the air like felling stars. . . . The five 
apes found them and said ; “ Ravana is carrying away 
some beautiful woman who calls upon Rama and Laksh~ 
mana.” 

When Ravana reached his palace he delivered Sita to 
a band of Rakshasa women, commanding them to guard 
her by day and by night. 

L«ng and loudly did Rama lament when he returned 
to the forest hut and found that it was empty. He knew 
that Sita had been carried away, but whither he knew not. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
Ramn's Mission Fulfilled 


pMmt Ltmrnf fot iia—Ttte King ^ Vattatrt—S«yrj of D<rnai>— 
Rmbiioa ifitr D«ilv~RiBa forratan AZHjace «>irh |S< Apo^l<}iaS 
Ititi— Th< Ri!a7 Sfitna— &»'< Life m Leak*— Hinamia ibe Spy— DiKsrerT 
«f Sil»-^ILittle Kith Ciini^SatLlia; of Kima’> Bri-l^e— The Wenhip of 
Skin^Intvlan of L<ak>— Tbe U'«r *>ib Oem«a»— A Serpeet Neo>^Hs« 
tb« Slreplnc Coni **1 Slua— fUma tad Lakjhousj Waaaded— Huosaa 
carriet a Mouauia lo Linki— Lakehiraaa Siaiaaad RniDRdtoXif(»~>lUnsa 
feeki (9 kill Si(»^Tk< rail of lUraaa— >5ictVC>^eai of rif»— RtiaaV Seni/s v 
Apodhpi^Seeaed EiHeofSica— The KoneStmfic^lUiBa’i WariIkeSeB^~ 
Siu Retunu to (he Earth Mother— Aieeat of Rama. 


Rama wept for Sita. He searthcd hither and thither 
through the forest, and called on every mountain and tree 
and on everj* bird and every beast, asking whither she 
had gone. When he found a tattered garland which his 
loved one had worn, he swooned with overpowering 

grief- 

Then Lakshmana sprinkled water drops on hts nee 
until he revived. “Alas I my brother” be cried, “do 
not sorrow thus lest death shoidd snatch thee away.” 


Said Rama: “Sita is my heart’s love. I cannot hve 
without her. For my sake she deserted the royal palace 
to wander in this fearsome jungle. Now that she is gone, 
the moments seem longer than years. . . . How can 1 
live on when she is lost to me?" 


Lakshmana comforted his brother: then they arose 
together and continued their vain search. . . . Rama 
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beheld a beauteous lotus in a dear stream, and, blinded 
with tears, he deemed it was the face of Sita. “ O hard- 
hearted one,” he exclaimed, “art thou hiding there among 
the water blooms ? Seekest thou to test my love in this 
manner? Arise and come to me, my sweet love, nor 
doubt me any longer.” 

But the bloom moved not, and Lakshmana led away 
his grief-distracted brother. 

“ Mayhap she hath returned to the hut now,” Rama 
cried. Then the brethren hastened to the hermitage, but 
.found it empty as before. . . . Rama wailed in the moon- 
light and cried to the orb of night: “ O moon ! mankind 
welcome thy coolness, but thou dost bring to me naught 
but sorrow and tears. . . . Thou lookest over the whole 
world, beholding all living beings. Where, O tell me, 
where is my beloved one, my lost Sita?” 

Rama wandered fitfully through the jungle: the 
moonbeams and the shadows fluttered around, and it 
seemed as if the face of Sita were peering from every- 
where. So passed a sleepless night, full of mourning 
and illusions. 

On the morrow the brethren went forth again in 
<}ue$t of the lost one. TTicy came to the place where 
Jatayus lay dying, and that lordly bird spake to Rama 
and related all that had befallen Sita and himself. 

Rama sal on the ground: he embraced the dpng 
^ ulturc King, and said unto Lakshmana : “ Alas I my 
brother, the noble Jat3)Tis hath girtn up his life to 
*erve me. 1 have lost my kingdom and my sire; I ha>'e 
lost Sita, and now our ally, the Rajah of Vultures, is 
... All my friends are passing away. If 1 were 
*0 sit in the shade of a tree, the tree would fall ; if I 
stooped to drink water from a riser, verily the ris-cr 
Would dry up.” . , , 
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Then he spake to Jatajus, saying: '‘Whither hath 
Ravana gone with my wcll-belovcd?” 

Said the Vulture: "He went southward towards an 
unknown forest fastness, . . . AlasJ my strength foils, 
mine eyes grow blind, my life is ebbing from my body.” 

When he had spoken thus, Jatayus died in Rama’s 
arms, and his soul ascended to the heaven of Vishnu in a 
chariot of fire. 

Thereafter the brethren went towards the south. On 
their way they met a black demon of monstrous siic; his 
head was in the middle of his body; he had but one eye, 
and his teeth were numerous and long. Suddenly the 
misshapen demon stretched out his two great arms, and 
the brethren fought against the arms. 

The demon cried: "Who are ye that dare to combst 
with me? I welcome ye because I am an hungered this 
day, and long to feast on human flesh.” 

Rama and Lakshmana fought on until they cleft both 
the great arms that were coiled around them, whereat the 
monster fell upon the ground- Said Ramat "We are 
Dasaratha's sons, who arc exiles in the jungle. ’ 

Then the demon revealed that he was Kabandha, and 
bade them burn his body, so that he might be bereft of 
his Rakshasa form and nature; thereafter, he promised, 
he would inform them regarding Sita. The brethren dug 
a pit and cremated the monster, and from the Are arose 
Kabandha, the Gandharva, who had been placed under 
spells. He spake and said: " Ravana dwells in the island 
of Lanka; he is the King of Rakshasas. If thou wouldst 
fain overcome him, thou must seek the aid of the ape 
chiefs Sugriva, King of the Vanars, who dwells on Rishya- 
mukha mountain."^ 

When the brethren went towards this mountain, 

'AamI tli» haiirlBOusMiot. 
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Hanuman, son of Vayu, the wind god, a counsellor of 
the Ape King, came forth to meet them. He conducted 
Rama and Lakshmana before Sugriva, to whom they 
related the story of Sita’s abduction. 

Said Sugriva; “Some days past I beheld a woman 
who was borne aloft in the arms of a flying Rakshasa; 
she threw down her ornaments, which we have preserved 
with care.” 

Then the ornaments were brought forth, and they 
were recognized by Lakshmana, but Rama wept so pro- 
fusely that he knew not whether he gazed upon the jewels 
of Sita or not. 

Sugriva, who was the son of Surya, the sun god, 
desired to aid Rama, but he told that his bride and his 
kingdom had been taken from him by his half-brother 
Bali, son of Indra, whom he feared.* Then Rama pro- 
mised to slay Bali and restore the kingdom to Sugriva. 
And as he promised $0 did he do. Sugriva challenged 
his brother to single combat, and Rama discharged an 
arrow which pierced the heart of the usurper. All the 
apes rejoiced greatly when the rightful King of the Vanars 
Was restored to his throne. 

The rainy season came on soon afterwards, and Rama 
and Lakshmana went to dwell upon the mountain Malya- 
vana, where they found a cave. 

Slowly passed the days of waiting. Ofttimes did Rama 
grieve for Sita. He was wont to speak to Lakshmana, 
saying: “Delightful is the season of rain and tempest 
Unto those who dwell in happy homes in the midst of 
their families; it is a time of sorrow to those who suffer 
separation. . . . Behold the great black clouds like to 
battling elephants leaping and rolling in heaven. Thunder 
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Then he spake fo Jafapus, saj'ing; “Whiiher haih 
Havana gone with my wclhbelovcd?” 

Said the \'ultufe: ” He went southward temris a-T 
unknown forest fastness, . . . Alas! my strength fells? 
mine ej’es grow blind, my Ufe is ebbing from my body.” 

When he had spoken thus, Jatayus died in Rama’s 
arms, and bis soul ascended fo the heaven of Vishnu in a 
chariot of fire. 

Thereafter the brethren went fowx"ds the south. On 
their way they met a black demon of monstrous size; his 
head was in the middle of his body; he had but one eye? 
and his teeth were numerous and long. Suddenly the 
misshapen demon stretched out his two great arms, and 
the brethren fought against the arms. 

The demon cried: “Who are ye that dare to conbat 
with me? I welcome ye beause I am an hungered this 
day, and long to feast on human fiesh.” 

Rama and Lakshmana fought on until they cleft both 
the great arms that were ccnled around them, whereat the 
monster fell upon the ground. Said Rama : “ We are 
Da^ntha's sons, who are exiles in the jungle. 

Then the demon revealed that he was Kabandha, and 
bade them burn his body, so that he might be bereft of 
his Rakshasa form and aattire; thereafter, he promised, 
he would inform them regarding Sita. The brethren dug 
a pit and cremated the monster, and from the fir® 
Kabandha, the Gandhajva, who had been placed undff 
speUs. He spake and said: “ Ras-ana dwells in the isfend 
of Lanka; he is the King of Rakshasas. Ifthouwoui st 
fein overcome him, thou must seek the aid of the ape 
chief, Sugriva, King of the Vanars, who dwells on Rishya 
mukha mountain.”* 

When the brethren went towards this mountain? 

? jLmoof Uic KfipH inottauiB^ 
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Hanuman, son of Vayu, the wind god, a counsellor of 
the Ape King, came forth to meet them. He conducted 
Rama and Lakshmana before Sugriva, to whom they 
related the story of Sita’s abduction. 

Said Sugriva; “Some days past 1 beheld a woman 
who was borne aloft in the arms of a flying Rakshasa; 
she threw down her ornaments, which we have preserved 
with care," 

Then the ornaments were brought forth, and they 
Were recognized by Lakshmana, but Rama wept so pro- 
fusely that he knew not whether he gazed upon the jewels 
of Sita or not. 

Sugriva, who was the son of Surya, the sun god, 
desired to aid Rama, but he told that his bride and his 
kingdom had been taken from him by his half-brother 
Bali, son of Indra, whom he feared,’ Then Rama pro- 
mised to slay Bali and restore the kingdom to Sugriva. 
And as he promised so did he do. Sugriva challenged 
his brother to single combat, and Rama discharged an 
arrow which pierced the heart of the usurper. AJI the 
apes rejoiced greatly when the rightful King of the Vanars 
Was restored to his throne. 

The rainy season came on soon afterwards, and Rama 
and Lakshmana went to dwell upon the mountain Malp- 
vana, where they found a cave. 

Slowly passed the days of waiting. Ofttimes did Rama 
grieve for Sita. He was wont to speak to Lakshmana, 
saying; “Delightful is the season of rain and tempest 
'into those who dwell in happy homes in the midst of 
their femilies; it is a time of sorrow to those who suffer 
separation. . . . Behold the great black clouds like to 
battling elephants leaping and rolling in heaven. Thunder 
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roars stmidst the mountains. The lightnings flash and 
sparkle; alasi their golden lustre in the darkness of night 
reminds me of my lost Sita, . . . Now the mnd falls 
and the earth is bright »»ith rain tears, and I hear the 
sighing of Sita as she weeps in pain and sorrow. . . . 
The rainbow comes forth in beauty like to Sita arrayed 
with jewels and ornaments. . . . Now the earth is re- 
freshed : trees arc budding and flowers bloom again in 
beauty, but I cannot be consoled. Lost is Sita, my dearly 
beloved; she writhes in the palace of the Rafcshasa king 
as the lightning writhes amidst the bbek clouds. . . . 
Ahl 1 abandoned my throne and kingdom with joy be- 
cause Sita was with me; now my heart is breaking because 
she hath been snatched away. ... See how the shadows 
gather again; winds roar and rains pour down; as dubious 
is my future, and dark as is this gloomy day of sorrow. 
Jatayus hath told that Sita is concealed in a distant fast- 
ness. . . . How can I be consoled? I mourn not for 
myself alone, but chiefly because she whom I love sorrows 
and suffers in a strange land." 

Now, when Sita was dwelling in the palace of the 
demon king, guarded by Raksha^ women, Ravana ap- 
proached her again and again, and addressed to her sweet 
speeches, praising her beauty and endeavouring to win 
her love. But Sita rejected him with scorn. Although 
she was his prisoner, he could not win her by force. She 
was strengthened by her own virtue; she was protected 
by Brahma’s dread decree. Be it known that once upon 
a time the lustful Ravana had seized by force a nymph of _ 
Indra’s heaven, whose name was Puryikashthala. When 
he committed that evil oSence, Brahma spake angrily and 
said that Ravana’s head would be rent asunder if ever 
again he attempted to act in like manner towards another 
female in heaven or upon earth. 
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SIta said unto the demon king: “Thou shall never 
have me for wife either in this world or in the next. 
Rather would I die than gratify thy desire.” 

Angry was Ravana, and he commanded the female 
Rakshasasr to convey Sita to the Asoka grove, believing 
that her heart would be melted fay the beauties of that 
ftir retreat. “Thou wilt provide her with fine raiment,” 
he said, “and with rich ornaments and delicious food, 
thou wilt praise me before her, and anon threaten her 
with dire family if she refuscth to become my bride.” 

. Sita remembered Rama in her heart by day and by 
night, and wept and moaned for him, refusing to be 
comforted. 

When the rainy season was drawing to a close, Rama 
fretted beause Sugriva, King of the Vanars, was making 
no effort to collect his forces and prepare for the recovery 
of Sita. Instead, he drank wine and spent the days in 
merriment among his wives. At length Lakshmana 
visited the palace and threatened Sugriva with death, 
because he had broken his promise, whereat the monarch 
summoned speedily his great armies of apes and bears in 
countless numbers. Four divisions were then sent out 
to the north and the south, and eastward and westward, 
to search for Sita. 

Success attended the efforts of the army commanded 
' by Hanuman. It chanced that his officers discovered on 
a mountain summit Sampati, the brother of Jaiayus, King 
of the Vultures. He was wounded and helpless, because 
his wings had been scorched by endeavouring to soar to 
the sun so that he might fulfil a vain boast. Although 
stricken thus, Sampati could still see clearly over vast 
distances. He had beheld Ravana carrying away Sita 
^oss the ocean towards Lanka. This knowledge he 
communicated through his son to Hanuman. When 
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he rendered such great service to Rama his wings began 
to grow, and he was enabled once again to take flight 
athwart the blue heaven. 

Hanuman then resolved to visit the distant island 
with purpose to discover where Sita Jisd been hidden. 
Assuming gigantic form, he stood upon a mountain top 
and leapt seaward. The mountain shook when he sprang 
from it. Over the sea went the wind god’s son and that 
swiftly. But demons endeavoured to arrest his progress 
through the air. Surasa, mother of the Nagas, rose up 
with gaping jaws, and cried: “Thou must needs pass 
through my mouth ere thou wilt go (anther, O Hanuman.” 

The heroic Ape extended his bulk, but the Naga hag 
opened wider and wider her jaws to prevent him passing. 
Then Hanuman shrank to the size of a man's thumb, 
and leapt into her mouth and out of It again and again so 
as to fulfil her conditions, whereat the hag owned that 
she was defeated and allowed him to pass. 

Next arose the she dragon, Sinhika, who clutched the 
shadow of Hanuman and held him back. WrathffiUy 
she sprang forward to devour him, but again the cunning 
Ape contracted himsclfi entering her mouth, attacked 
her and wounded her so that she was slain. 

Leaping from her body, Hanuman resumed his journey 
until be arrived at Lanka. Night had fallen but the 
moon shone brightly. He assumed the form of a cat 
and crept stealthily through the capital, gazing on the 
wonders about him. He reached the great palace of 
Ravana and entered therein. It had shining crystal flc«rs 
and jewelled stairways of gold and silver. The mansion 
of Indra was not more beautiful than (hat resplendent 
palace of the demon king. Hanuman crept on throuj^ 
the women’s chamber, and beheld fair forms “subdued 
in all the shapes of sleep”; beautiful sverc they as lotus 
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blooms that await the sun’s first kiss ere they open their 
soft eyelids, or as the lustrous stars on an autumn night 
gleaming and moving in heaven; it seemed as if a wreath 
of sweet human blossoms had been thrown carelessly into 
that perfumed chamber of sleep. 

Hanuman wandered on until he reached the Asoka 
grove. There he beheld the long-lost Sita, the queen of 
stars. Fierce she demons surrounded her, and some 
were of fearsome shape; they had dogs’ heads and pigs’ 
heads and the faces of horses and buffaloes; some were 
of great hulk and others were dwarfish ; some had but one 
eye and others had three eyes; the ears of some hung 
touching the ground; others that were hairy were the 
most horrible to behold. 

When morning came Ravana drew nigh to plead his 
love, praising the beauty of Sita, but she rejected him, as 
she had ofttimes done before, whereat the demon grew 
angry and threatened her with dire tortures and even 
death. . . . Sita was like to a gentle fawn surrounded by 
wolves. Yet she was without fear. Rather would she 
perish than be unfaithful to Rama. 

Hanuman kept watch, crouching in the branches of a 
tree, and at length be found it possible to approach her 
in secret. At first she feared that Ravana had assumed 
the form of Hanuman to deceive her, but she was re- 
assured when the Vanar spy showed her the ring of Rama, 
and related how greatly he sorrowed because she had been 
taken from him. TTien was her heart touched with 
sorrow mingled with joy. Hanuman offered to carry her 
away, but in her modesty she refused to touch the body 
of any male being save Rama. She took from her hair a 
bright jewel which she gave to Hanuman as a token; and 
she said that Ravana bad allowed her but two months to 
live if she refused to yield to him. 
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Hanuman desired, ere he left the city of Havana, to 
show his enmity against the demons. Assuming his 
gigantic form, he uprooted trees and destroyed fair 
mansions. The guards came out against him and he 
slew many of them. But, at length, the mighty Indraji^ 
son of Havana, hastened forth and shot a magic serpent- 
shaft which enwrapped Hanuman like a noose, and ren- 
dered him helpless. Thus was he taken prisoner, and he 
was dragged before Havana, who commanded that the 
Ape be put to death. But a counsellor intervened and 
advised that Hanuman should be regarded as an envoy, 
and treated with dishonour ere he was sent back, so that 
their enemies might be terri6ed. Havana consented to this 
course, and an oil-soaked cloth was tied round the Ape's 
great tail and set on fire. But Sita prayed that the foe 
should not injure Hanuman, and her prayer was heard. 
The son ofVayu suddenly contracted his body so that 
his bonds fell from him, and he leapt over the aty, 
setting fire with his flaming tail to many mansions, and 
so accomplishing great destruction. Then he obtained 
another brief interview with Sita, and once again leapt 
over the ocean ; he hastened with the good tidings of his 
journey to Rama, who rejoiced greatly that his loved one 
had been found. 

Preparations were at once begun to rescue Sita. The 
Vanar armies were marched southward, and they camped 
on the shore over against Lanka, which ’lies sixg’ miles 
from the mainland. Here they were joined by a new 
and powerful ally. 

^ it known that the mighty deeds of Hanuman had 
stricken terror to the heart of Havana. The demon king 
summoned a council of war to consider what should be 
done. All his warriors advised him to wage war, except 
Bibhishana, his younger brother, who censured the 
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monarch for the offence which he had committed against 
blameless Rama. “Hear my words,” he said, “and 
restore Sita to her rightful lord, or else Rama srill swoop 
down upon thy kingdom, O Havana, as a falcon who 
seixeth his prey. Make peace with him now, lest many 
perish in battle." 

Ravana was made angry, and cried: “Alas! for the 
love of my near relatives, who sorrow at my fame and 
smile at my peril; they are ever jealous and full of guile, 
because they hate me in their secret hearts. . . . Evil is 
thy speech, O Bibishana. Depart from me, false prince, 
and carry thy treason to our enemies. ... If thou wert 
not my brother 1 would slay thee even now.” 

BibKishana was thus banished from the Rakshasa king- 
dom, and he immediately crossed the sea and joined the 
forces of Rama. 

Rama performed sacrifices to propitiate the God of 
Ocean, so that the Vanar forces might be enabled to pass 
over to Lanka, but these proved to be unavailing. Then 
angrily he seiied his bosv and shot Celestial weapons into 
the bosom of the deep. The earth and the sea were 
immediately convulsed, and darkness covered the heavens ; 
lightning flashed and thunder bellowed aloud; the moun- 
tains began to break in pieces. Rama next seized a 
fiery dart and threatened to drj’ up the waters of the 
sea. 

At that moment the King of Ocean rose serenely abo\x 
the weltering billows in all his splendour, attended by 
shining water snakes. He addressed Rama with great 
tCfcrencc, reminding him that according to ancient laws 
he must remain unfordable, but counselling him the while 
to Seek the aid of the V'anar chief Nala, son of Vishwa- 
karma, the dirinc artisan, so that a bridge might be con- 
ttructej to enable the armies to cross the deep. Then 

»'*•) M 
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the King of Ocean vanished amidst the waves and the 
heavens brightened again. _ 

Nala was immediately called upon to give his aid. 
Aslistcd by hii norkmcn, ibis woncierfo! Vanlr, yk(xc 
body WII creen, constniclol a causeway of rocky islamls 
between the mainland and Lanka (Ceylon), an to t is 
day it is called Rama's Bridge 

Rama meanwhde set up the Linga symbol of the gM 
Shiva, and worshipped it on that holy island srhich 
since been called Ramisscram. 

In five days the strait ssas spanned. Then 
mounted on the back of Hanuman, son "f d« « 
Vayu, and Lakshmana mounted the * S”’’ 

of Bali and grandson of Indra, and led ^e “ , 

across the sel The apes and bears which 
great attacking army leapt from island to island, sh^n^ 
S^Vietory to Rama!" Victory to If 
to Sugrival” Notv the apes were of "’“f 
were white and black, green and “l„Sed a 

brown. Sugrira shone like anuman 

white lotus; Nila, son of Agni, ^ » yellow 

was yellow as pure gold; Sarambba f 
body, and Nala swts green wh^e f ^ 

body, a red face, and a ycUow tail. 1 ticse wc 

and great warriors of the Vanar host. -.j -ncampe^ 

■The army landed in Lanka unopposed, and encamp 
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elephants and lions, on camels and asses, on hogs and 
hyenas, and on wolves; they were armed with bows and 
arrows, maces, spears, tridents, swords, and beams, but 
some had also magic weapons. Roaring and swaying, 
they drove forward like to long sea-rollers assaulting the 
shore. 

The gigantic apes wielded trees for clubs and threw 
great boulders, but some depended on their sword-like 
nails and their long arrowy teeth. They rushed against 
the demons, shouting “Rama, Rama!” and soon the 
plun was covered by heaps of writhing bodies and severed 
limbs, while rivers of blood streamed across it from 
between the battling hosts. Rama looked on without 
fear. He reposed his faith on the apes, for he knew that 
they were incarnations of the gods. 

The apes were driven back until Sugriva flung a great 
tree, which shattered the chariot of Indrajit. Then the 
Rakshasa leader and his army took flight. 

Indrajit obtained a new chariot by offering up in 
sacrifice a black goat, and returning to the battlefield with 
his forces he shot arrows at Rama and Lakshmana. Then 
he threw a serpent noose, which bound the two brothers 
so that they were unable to move. Great was their peril, 
hut Vayu, god of wind, sent to their aid the great 
Celestial bird Garuda, the serpent killer, and the snakes 
which formed the noose fled from before it, whereat the 
hrethren, who had meantime fallen in a swoon, rose up 
2gain. Havana then came forth, but Rama shot arrows 
which swept the ten crowns from his ten heads, and he 
retired in his shame and skulked in the city. 

The Rakshasas were in desperate straits and bethought 
A«m to awaken Kumbha-kama, the mightiest of all the 
demons. In former days he had terrorized the Universe; 

5 continually devoured human beings, and had defeated 
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fndra even, fiut nrafima infervencj and decreed tfiat fi 
would sleep for sue months and then awaken for ore da 
only. Each time he awoke he devoured a great rneiJ 
after which he was again overpowered by slumber. 

Thousands of men danced and shouted and ble? 
trumpets beside the great sleeper, but he could not b( 
wakened; elephants were driven over his body, yet h« 
never moved; then beautiful women came and aressed 
him, and he suddenly opened his eyes and roared like to 
the sea. His eyes were red with anger, and he cried: 
“Why has'c I been avrakened before my time?” 

The Rakshasas informed Kumbha-karna of the army 
svhich ^Ufroundcd the city, and they brought him mocfi 
food; greedily he swallowed swine and deer and many 
human beings and drank rivers of wine. Refreshed, but 
not yet satisfied, he arose and said: “ Where art the apes 
so that I may devour them ?” 

He mounted his chariot and went forth to battle. 
The apes trembled to behold him and fled panic-striefcea. 

. . . Sugriva rallied them quickly, and then they began 
to fling trees and boulders, but these were all splintered to 
pieces on the limbs of the giant. He defeated Hanunan, 
and seized Sugriva and carried him off in his chariot. 
Thousands of apes were devoured by the migh^ Rak* 
shasa. 

At length Kumbha-karna went against Rama a nd a 
fierce conflict ensued, but in the end Rama dischargee 
flaming arrows and severed his head from his body. The 
monster staggered backward and fell into the ocean, and 
great billows arose and tossed angrily in the midst of the 
swollen deep. 

Indrajit thereafter offered up another sacrifice an 
secured fresh weapons. Rendering himself invisible, he 
rose high in the air and showered arrows like rain unC 
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Rama and Lakshmana, who were grievously wounded, 
fell down and pretended to be dead. 

When darkness came on, Hanuman and Bibhishana 
surveyed the battlefield with torches and found that many 
apes had been wounded and slain. Great was their 
sorrow, but Sushena, the ape physkiati, bade Hanuman 
to hasten to a certain Himalayan mountain to obtain heal- 
ing herbs. The wind god’s son assumed tremendous 
bulk, and, leaping aloft, went speedily through the air 
until he reached the place where the herbs grew. He 
searched for them in vain; then he tore up the mountain, 
and carrying it in his hand returned again to the battle- 
field. The physician soon discovered the herbs; then he 
gave healing to Rama and Lakshmana and the wounded 
apes, who rose up at once ready and eager to fight as 
before. Hanuman returned with the mountain and re- 
stored it to its place. 

When the sun rose, Ravana sent forth young heroes 
to battle against the apes and bears, but they were all 
slain. Then Indrajit came to avenge the fallen, but 
Lakshmana drew his bow and shot an arrow which Indra 
had given to him. Unerring was his aim, and Indrajit 
was struck down; his body rolled headless upon the plain. 

Ravana lamented for the death of his son, crying: 
“ He was the mightiest of my heroes and the dearest to 
my heart. All the gods feared him, yet by a mortal was 
h® laid low. . . , O my son, thy widow wails for thee 
and thy mother weeps in sore distress. Fondly I deemed 
that when the frailties of old age afflicted me thou wouldst 
close mine eyelids in death, but youth is taken first and 
I am left alone to battle against mine enemies.” 

For a time the mighty demon wept; then he arose 
in wrath to wreak vengeance. First of all he hastened 
towards the Asoka grove to slay Sita, But the Rakshasa 
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fndra even, hut Rnhma infcrvcncd and cle&ced that f 
would sleep for six months and then awaken for one da 
only. Each time he awoke he dei’ourcd a great mea 
after which he was again overpowered by slumber. 

Thousands of men danced and shouted and blp 
trumpets beside the great sleeper, but he could not b 
wakened; elephants were driven over his body, yet fc; 
never moved; then beautiful women came and caressei 
him, and he suddenly opened his eyes and roared like tt 
the sea. His eyes were red with anger, and he cried 
“Why have I been awakened before my time?” 

The Rakshasas informed Kumbha-fcama of the armj 
which ^urroundcd the city, and they brought him much 
food; greedily he swallowed swine and deer and many 
human beings and drank rivers of wine. Refreshed, buf 
not yet satisfied, he arose and said: “Where are the apes 
so that I may devour them?” 

He mounted his chariot and went forth to battle. 
The apes trembled to behold him and fled panic-stricken* 

. . . Sugriva rallied them quickly, and then they began 
to fling trees and boulders, but these were all splintered » 
pieces on the limbs of the giant. He defeated Hanuo^j 
and seized Sugriva and carried him off in his chariot. 
Thousands of apes were devoured by the mighty Rak- 
shasa. 

At length Kumbha-karna went against Rama and a 
fierce conflict ensued, but in the end Rama discharged 
flaming arrows and severed his head from his body. The 
monster staggered backward and fell into the ocean, an 
great billows arose and tossed a-ngrily in the midst of the 
swollen deep. ' _ , 

Indrajit thereafter offered up another sacrifice 
secured fresh weapons. Rendering himself invisible, e 
rose high in the air and showered arrows like rain unti 
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Rama and Lakshmana, who were grievously wounded, 
fell down and pretended to be dead. 

When darkness came on, Hamiman and Bibhishana 
surveyed the battlefield with torches and found that many 
apes had been wounded and slaui. Great was their 
sorrow, but Sushena, the ape physician, bade Hanuman 
to hasten to a certain Himalayan mountain to obtain heal- 
ing herbs. The wind god's son assumed tremendous 
hulk, and, leaping aloft, went speedily through the air 
until he reached the place where the herbs grew. He 
searched for them in vain; then he tore up the mountain, 
and carrying it in his hand returned again to the battle- 
field. The physician soon discovered the hetbs; then he 
gave healing to Rama and Lakshmana and the wounded 
apes, who rose up at once ready and eager to fight as 
before. Hanuman returned with the mountain and re- 
stored it to its pbce. 

When the sun rose, Havana sent forth young heroes 
to battle against the apes and bears, but they were all 
slain. Then Indrajit came to avenge the fallen, but 
Lakshmana drew his bow and shot an arrow which Indra 
had pven to him. Unerring was his aim, and Indrajit 
was struck down ; his body rolled headless upon the plain. 

Havana lamented for the death of his son, crying: 
"He was the mightiest of my heroes and the dearest to 
my heart. All the gods feared him, yet by a mortal was 
he laid low. . . . O my son, thy widow walls for thee 
and thy mother weeps in sore distress. Fondly I deemed 
that when the frailties of old age afflicted me thou wouldst 
close mine eyelids in death, but youth is taken first and 
I am left alone to battle against mine enemies.” 

For a time the mighty demon wept; then he arose 
in Wrath to wreak vengeance. First of all he hastened 
towards the Asoka grove to slay Sita. But the Rakshasa 
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Kabu itocipsil ovrf the fAlIen hero am* cf'ftJ: 
art thou fallm, tny g-jILir.! brother? Thy wcaj^m* fea 
drcffped from thy hands; death claims thee, but. 
fjkshmara, thou wilt not tlic afone. I im weirf 
haftle and of R^oryt and when my task is ended, I * 
follow in thy ^tjfeps- . . . The love of wife «“ 
is nslJy won, but the love of a faithful brother, equ^ 
thine, is rarely found in this world of illusions. • * 
Dearest of brothers, greatest of heroes, wilt thou cevi 
awaken from thy deathly swoon or open again thine ep 
to behold me ? . . . Alas t the lips of Likshraxs i' 
silent and his ears are sfoppttl.” 

In the darkness of night Hanuinan again 
northward in speedy flight to obtain the mountain w •*• 
he had aforetime carried to I^nka. The physician 
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upon it the healing herbs; he pounded them and made 
a paste which he placed under the nostrils of the un- 
conscious warrior. Then Lakshmani rose up again 
healed and hale and powerfuL Rama rejoiced greatly, 
and turned against his foes. ... A night attack was 
made upon the Rakshasa capital, and the Apes intercepted 
a sacrifice which Ravana sought to offer up to the gods 
so as to compel their aid; many fair mansions were given 
to the flames. 

When day came Ravana went forth to battle. Surpa- 
nakha, his sister who had caused the war, stood in his 
way, and he thrust her aside impatiently, whereat she 
cursed him, saying : “ For this thou wilt never again 
return to the city." 

Ravana drove on in battle fury, his heart filled with 
hatred for his foes and with sorrow for the fallen. Rama 
went against him in the chariot of Indra, and for a time a 
dubious conflict was waged. The earth trembled and the 
ocean shook with fear. 

Suddenly Rama darted forward. He drew his bow 
and shot a swift arrow, which smote off one of Ravana’s 
ten heads, but immediately another appeared in its place.* 
Then tjie hero seized the flaming weapon which Brahma 
had created for the protection of the gods; with unerring 
aim he discharged it in flaming splendour; it struck the 
demon ; it cleft in twain his heart of iron. Roaring in 
his fierce agony Ravana fell ponderously upon the plain 
and immediately expired. ^ was the enemy of gods 
and men put to death by peerless Rama. 

Celestial music was heard in heaven and flowers fell 
upon the plain of victory: a voice came down the wind, 
saying: “ 0 victor of truth and tighUousnuSy thy task is now 
ended." 

I Like Hyiln afulniC vhjdk KercUei fgught. 
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The Rakshasa hosts broke in flight when Ravana fell, 
and Rama entered the city in triumph. Bibhishana 
burned the body of his fldlen brother, and performed the 
funeral rites. Thereafter he was proclaimed King of 
Lanka. 

When peace was restored, Rama commanded that 
Sita should be brought forth. She was carried towards 
the plain concealed in a litter, and all the Apes gathered 
round to behold her, whereat Rama requested htf to 
alight and walk tow^s him, and she did so. 'Vith 
folded hands she approached her husband and knelt at 
his feet, weeping tears of joy. ‘ 

Clouded was the brow of Rama; he spoke 
and said: “Mine enemies arc slain, and thou art delivered 
from captivity, O Siu; but now that my shame is re- 
moved I have no desire to behold thee. 1 annot 
thee as my wife, because that thou hast dwelt in the ous 
of Ravana.” . , ' 

Said Sita: " Chaste and innocent have 1 remained. . . • 
O Rama, if thou hadst informed me of thy doubt, 
would have died ere now. Better is death than t y 


*”*S^essing Lakshmana, she then said: "Build for 
me a funeral pyre so that I may end my gnef amidst tw 

As she desired so did the brother of 
built the pyre and set it alight. Then Sita mv 
Agni: 

If in aa and thought, she ottered. I am t^e unto , 

Witness of our lins and rirtues, may this fire protect my 


If a false and lying scandal brings a faithfid woman shame, 
Witness of our sins and rirtues, may this fire protect y 
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him before Rama, but for a time she refused to do so. 
The sage pleaded wth her, and at length she walked 
forth Jxom the hermitage with downcast eyes and hands 
uplifted. In the presence of Rama and the people she 
then Invoked the Earth, and cned; 

If unstained in thought and action I have lived from day of 
birth, 

Spare a daughter's shame and anguish and receive her, Mother 
Earth! 

If in duty and devotion I have laboured undeiiled. 

Mother Earth! who bore this woman, once again receive thy 
child I 

If in truth unto rey husband I have proved a faithful wife, 

Mother Earthl relieve thy Sita from the burden of this life! 

J?. C. Dutt's tram. 

When she had spoken thus, all who heard her wept 
and sorrowed. And while they gazed upon her with pity 
and tenderness, the earth suddenly yawned, and from its 
depths arose a golden throne sparkling with gems and 
supported by four great serpents, as a rose is supported 
by green leaves. Then the Earth Mother appeared and 
hailed Sita with loving words, and led her to the throne, 
on which she seated herself beside her sinless daughter, 
the faithful and undefiled wife of Rama. . . . The throne 
thereafter vanished and the earth dosed over it. 

So passed Sita from before the eyes of all mankind. 
Rama flung himself upon the ground in an agony of 
sorrow. But Brahma appeared and spake to him, saying: 
“Why dost thou despair, O Lord of all? Well thou 
knowest that life is but a dream, a bubble of water. . . .” 

Rama, however, even after the Aswamedha had been 
performed, continued to mourn until the Celestial bird 
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wstb at eeatKin. reoj Vedic gods ' vln. 

appeal to. 14}: .Sariswati becomes Briruh Isles, errmsting Invideta In, 

the wife of, 1491 Valmiki and. }74: au*. 

at Daaantha'i horse aaenlice, j;6, Bnttany, Alpine rare hi, sini. 

}77» indra'i appeal to, }77i curse of | “hrowd heads* In Irwlia, a**, iWj 
on Rivana. 414; appears to Raoia, 1 teru) customs ot ataei klntiKni 
41T. with Celtv lan. 

Bnwise age. lorwl euiti-ma In ruoipe, 
aasiiij Buri'pean cremalion — *■ ■“ 


Brahmas, a Cetiie, 1 1 1. 
Brahman Caite, 79 See Cerre. 
Btahin'lo^ Ihe, the aoul 


n the r 


“It u wvrowM 


to have a daegtili 
regar licg .^niru in, os, oj rr uf , 
niualism rl aarrilire, Sr ; espnutions 
cf WIk* bTtrnt, g3» the “Xa” of. 

Yvgas in, 1041 iransmieralton 
rtiririne, ciA, trgan tefer* Lramtsa 
)mr,e-l Kurus, l}}> Vishnu's >»« m. 


C rJU^n. 1 19. isoi iehg..*is revofrs 

rs>t fsr: buMptfitheuniof. fss 

BraKrasn,sii,, pt,s> Cuddhisric rtvst of, 

*1. Ijr, r]}! during the Biid-Bual 

Age, Hi, ip, pMruc* prunintnt 
T> fcf, 144. 


Bea.V*i 


fr/j a-wr prrV„Is 

te^iu. ii) wi^ 


Hi; UtelnJifandinasia.alvi 
nrvnn invasion of runlah fn, pT. , 
tiseeise agv (mythical), in liolien, l.ivfk, 
and teltie mythologies, 107 »f aiy 
Crown tact, MeililaTtinean (eoplev 

aivnl, rsenjmtton of “iO''lhrt right 

tiT, sail In “Arran tlrnd*, asih 
aasisi rhartusofthe, sfi flra.iilccAS 
end. iliii traMmlgTailon hell.f tn 
eommenuwa of. lU. aliv) tw’wta 

(n'lfufiri of lire, afvl. 

BtfAiiia ftuid'hi). as an toraroatliffl of 
V^hne. 1*91 early life of. irs. IJOl 
«*ie of (he wof fcl e greet rwhars, I Pl 

hiadorttmei, IJissrary.l miwaioa'i*’ 

of vlsll other Undi, tjl. 

FwWWsm. Mcdhsar/ief In M*. S'W. 

(aatward apres.l nf. ll| l'[aa„led'< 

leachiog and, ISO; rieebae <if. HJ- 
Ijf i Vishnu prcmiinml 
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Bow of Shira, fUmi 3S2. jSj- 

Bnhisi (briio'M or br}h*inl), 

“ World Soul ", SS, 96, 97 ; Bninni 
the dmnS iecamalton of, too: the I 
>ocr$ being, 99; iilixlioo throogS 
knowledge of, loo. releue obUined 
through, 117, IlS. I 

Erihra*, the Creator. emterlhiuiVolic | 
gods. *1; rieer goddes* wife of, alj 
as "the gramisire ", 7; Agnt ««, IQ; i 
the two wi»es of, 44, 9S; the dieiiie 
mouTianon of Br^ml (Woild Soul). ^ 
too; eme^y s from chaoa tgg like j 
rcTT^Un Ka, loii tdcfitified with 
Parusha, toi: nWat Rahis ate 


Sa; a^ebrt the gift cf, $<i at 
’•huBun g'sli'*, 84; fowftt derived 
from penance, 85; tefemonlei cl 
nihla.*iee by. 8& S7t eeBiiecfircieet 
callare of, SS; puilheiil*: docffines 
of, SS; Uranbhadic dviclncc cf <he 
•odd soul. 99) ttaehirg of. icd: 
concessions by to populir cpejius 
loj; STStrastieed leliga-o. IlS) 
mraenia 119; gods and men ^fwnd 
upon, tat) supremacy ever Kdvitrt- 
yas. III! stiuggle with Ksbatnps 
Sj6: Kuio JanchaU coeetiy t(i» 
cmtie of. 155. 

Ptahmsfailta, a male rirer. tjt 

Dmthof life. $te Mirtf li>t. 


• Mreton 


Celts and. s 


lOS; ibe aterp of, lOt; anieersal de- . Bin uiih, sisel. ..... , , 
itneOon at end « day of. iij; * Enha'f*'* (brihlshr^lW “ 

Creator IB the Trinity. il9iVi\hiia [ |•fsy^t “ in Vedic ctealkm myt*. Kx 
btennfted Bith, 111! Indra awl Agni I Bntain. rremalion mtom IB. nm 

become wbieel to. l^li a* ‘h* I »»>'r .1?! 

in the deluge story, ly) rr lay. as , aMTim leveraioB to Ww ii>. 1 
theehadal-ir, tjfri Menu #ss.<iate.l < folk evsl<>iBS(>f«n»r»«'<*''" 




. - - - t C~'» 

appeal to, UJi Saraswail le<.ane» 
ibt wife of, 1491 Vatmikt awl. 37«: 
at Dasanlba's hwse sacnfke, pyd. 
JT7l Indfa'aaReal ns I77i 
on Kssana, 411, ai{wan r 

417 

rrtlinMn. a CelXc. Ill 
Hrahnan Ciile, 7^ 1^* Cdin. 

rnhiTi krOs the. the soul a« -the man 
tn ihe eye "in. 411 " It ts ueTowM 
W hare a ds»Kh<«l*i '’»>» evt-'e"'* 
rejstd rg Awias in. At. fry ef try . 
IWualsns •! tsci.ftce, 81 1 erpnanK-os 

of \e.‘«- himns. Ml the "Ka” of. 


Ksfws, Ijli k uhno'i *«. 

al Ag". rel'gvnis tevnUlioie 
It) gisw'h of ri<i. 4 .'fafli arHi 

ua. I »<), I » ; let.g iwa WSoilS 

ill 1 fc< lit pan Vista of. Ill 
m. (>«s-l>«<!dl-Mle rival Of, 

■iitj'g tn« If nHhwl 


Aj*. 1)1. lyl. firlde 

ati rt KO^ei cf, I * * 

EtSll maisii, (Sa ‘ 




riiiish tdea, tremiiing Inva.Ien iis 

ntiiiany. Alpine lira In, isriL 

l~l.- I" •>'■ ;"l 

hniui fusliwns of, «H»I Wetil h*'l 

with CilIV in». , 

Btonse are. Nirwl poitcms In rswf*. 
aasiiii tuit.r>ean eieina'ioB li'ts m. 

aaeeef le/i lalefii hcawlmaria. |i»t 
Aryan Invaiion nf funiah In. f? . 

rinrueage (itlfhicsl). (« Inilian, t.r»»*. 

and teliic pnylh-J’gt'A ^ , 

Ifa.iwn rata. Mi.liteiiaiirtB lecplei ‘ t. 
taeliU isr<.c»ilio*"'f''i™'r)ieM’j^t 
Wr««i In '’Arrsn Krwl*. sr*'. 

assist I heraniftlt’ir, il, I’"'"'*''' 


lade'oocs, I r 

ef aMloifer lands, lit- 
Bmilhism, "• *" , 

aaslwat f rViea I of, Sl ! t 












lilt Pu4ch«*. 
Tlholocioi Mtd 




4js ISniAN* MVTH AND t.KGKN'D 


Iht.,' F'.» fn, «r» 

K*»/ 

tl^ArV* rF 4 f>*rt«N. 

»■,,{ k-rf «^/ 

Xt-^^ n. ill In tt rf fl Sir*, *t 

4 II Xv*.», M < t;j. 

• inn < 1*1, 

* ji, n«»» Kmp«'«rjf 

ff »*J ## »» I •* 

Vtfr’>i»FiXir»'» *-*. } 9 l., 1 i)i l‘^'•»« 

w'iN (n rtfii!««. j;; '■’*• r»** 

Ml* •r^ I 

«># •iiwii!-«M fiMh •<t. Jf?» 

«( «)ni M 

rj t'ift’Ur* tVS tf irf , %l>p 

DrAt. yr«>, •li.t Fjp 

at l^yu, n ♦'U-m olAfiA 

wanicwv 4 >* 

\>i». ttH V *n •ib , 

1771 at rt!>i| 

KiitMni, 1^1 «l t*-* w*ir^**r»f. 
IM «f M,- I Intltra l'4n-'.iatf tn •tul 
iUll.^par. *3Jl «} •I'N ' 

I' 4 m 1 «« 4 S 4 Mi •< V«^aA<ht'*'tb<i j 
fnwl MCTl^t. ip tt Mf. »*.• I 
[tmUinc ttsKh Utvt^a riv!a<*« ; 
•mi Kiauns tyi >*i '• 

I7 itfti r«tn«m rs'«!a'n>. I 
1471 trconil MttS 4iw) I'luta*** 
*4*} *f!it»!« e( Iri't* tX* 
(rm w, 474<r <«/.: Sia;iri raUt*« 1 
innUmt cl peat ou la. iJ;: <rtk« ‘ 
la U17 rJtun*. jflj mrxtfUAl la 
Ctiima, 311. Jill 4 t Ixine Hcr.£ec 
tftet (ml war, J16; cfiife* tjS»nt. 
319: rrtam el lKc dead. 310. pi: 
pem-SnCn jangle fire, pi, atcrtcaiui 
king of Gandharrav 317 
Dbpnio'p (dhTowm'pl, I'aadara Cnb 
man, 15a, 314. 

Puna, bone aaen£ce lo. 93 
Dianold (ject'mil), kirct of bvRied. 

Dice, in early Ayro-Induia perxid, 77; 
the katded used by Shakoiu, 440; id 
K ala itory pnoesed by denoo. pi ; 
Rltaousa prea Nala leciel of, 394. 
Dietrich Ideei'reech : ei gulloral), Ibe 
Indian, 66, 67; Arpna like, iSJic. 
Dionpu, Shmaa, izz. 

DioscuK (dI-o»-ko'r1), Cutor and Pot- 
lax, p, 40, 64. 

Disease, racial types anil, zli; demons 
of, 85: deatrojed by Shiea, 148) and 
by Rudca, 4& 


farl eifiSer t-( £4 1 |n 

f; 4 ra '4 a-^y. H3 
74 x 104 (^e. 143 

(Mno fimrv IA4, fyj. See M>iVr 
4 ft 

lb's, ribarma f, p 4 . JIJ. 

D e of fflilfi. ty 

Ca| at bet f«'). 4I. 
tieif-'fl o( dojog^f, Vntra *«, 6. See 

I I '*«'), < 5 ieg*iteT of 

(»ara>'a . minralni;* i><>*S cf, no: 
be* dAiiay, at it Pandieat Jiraraey ta 
aaaramnra of. III. 4 > ); voQ by M 

ifinaal *»ay«ir»art feo'e«r. IIJ. 41 ^. 
iali-oix*ef 7 *'f 7 ef vit’i raoiiras. J! 9 t 

st-|^<*y . apre-nepf ier«rdL»t. 1*$! 
r«ret*e« 5al-ba,lri, wjt el A/^isa, 
4 * 8 . lV*cam’>I."C»w!cS* 3 <ef»ef , 
«rsked and lr« by Vadba.Xrt»a. UPi 
nt n ibssi*. wi # «-T I J* 

I aitb f>»vla*aa. 4*Si leffoaeliCTVad- 

babt'un dsnrg lecow »tO*« »JI ^ 

; /apdnr'-a locwry eft 

jIm, 163: pnla to eiiy of 


«f*y I 
3<4 ef 


tf ; gni 


ntetperfemed, 

dead vimen. 


pi . loomry el W Paradiie, 344 rf 
«*y.; m Parad.w, 336. 

IhraeaTiana. type el a India, ai». 
lover lypea art pre-Daticiacv 
beli^ ol. iti ; BoiSeiaJ ealcm* like 
thne el Deron. 4 c.. al 4 ! d* D»“ 
and Dwyns Lheor*. JO". f «5 ®““ 
nennce among. M, eartk goddea 
of.*a 

••Dankn:gtBp"UmaJa, a«T. 
Drona(Jr 4 'sl), Buraeakan bardi ofc 179 . 
rat to sbame by Drarada. i*°i 
(vnamea ptectpior m ike 
and Kaoraeas. iSw; Bory «►' 

Bha pence. 1S3; at the lrainair«t, 

iSealaty.; Pandayaso*ertkro*Iw 

ewb S, I9S. IS«! 

I^baia. 197! DniF«da Pi°“. o 

deaUeiy, jc9 ; trains ptioce woo •“* 
slay him. 810; at Pandara 

,a^ffira.xp»/sr 7 .! at tbegamUirg 

mateb, 140 at »?• I “ 

etsMS lUp Dmpada. pi s sbi^ 

Drape’s too. pi; 

paradise, 320, pt! w«l> “ 

paradise, 387. 





1 * 


iN-ptw %t»TH rrf.fND 




IhM, (a mtr (wraA T7. 

Lia<W u«-j L]i Shaiuiu, x^n. u> 
N»l< very praMwtJ hj tlrma. >* 1 , i 
K;:<r«nd .Sil* icntt ci, ju. | 
Dwtnek <4 {■it'xuJw L** ' 

iBaao, to, tf. Atfoat Lkc. S 57 b- I 

DioerM*, SiuTt M, iji I 

Diianiri CulM »bJ HiI ’ 

lai. }«, 4 «>. < 4 . I 

Duruc, rwul lyprt aaJ, <!fne<H | 

erf, 85J datrai«l by bbiT», I4S1 taJ J 

by kaio, 26 . ! 


•»/ < C~*f 4* JM* 

tl$ M ^ , m,,-» •< itMil 

jx« f^nwy J yi PvwLm, JW •> 

^ . Ht JJA. 

...^r-aM. ITT* W>*» 

<1; w 


*Bit t*ktm ibaryr, 


>•. Ti! »y«» 

b*»Wa. 

h*e4;,iru»ic«k«» ^«n.*ias IJW 
pat *» tAaslt by tJnroi. lSo» •’ * • 
Umnr« erfCTMoy at fS« 

•a.1 >Ua»*»*v ll»-«: 

CbJ f»>w. «Sji •» wc*i.»^ 

r»U t». I9S. >« 6 i 
l-kocbkX I77» Drej^ “ 
(IntTOT, * 9 ; trass* pTJic* •>» ■'•; 
tUr £m. *.0; « Pio*’* 

wn^n. »J* */ J«f I M «« f*®’ ^ 

ft jff.j *Ut» Dra^nia, JOI : J 

Etra;^'* »:*>, joj; trtwa «rf 

i»5. JJi: I*o«» *“ 




INDEX 


Drupada (drno'pa-dl), miractilotn terth 
or, 179, as rajah puu Urona to shame, 
iSli defeat of, 19J, 196, Drana 
obtains half of Vm(jdoni, 197; plots 

aculous birth of son and daughter 
of, aio, Ihe $»-ayamviti rj daughter 

palace, aai , daughter of becomes 
foiot aife of Pandavaa, ajj. aij; at 
meeting of Pandava allies, ijottof , 

daughterofwhQbecameaman,a95« . 
in great war, 390 <r leg ; slasn b» 
Urona, 301 

Duhsasana (doo'sasl nj) at ganMitig 
oiateh, 040; puts Dragpadi to shame, 
j+a ti «» j ebitna vows to star, *455 
luppons ouiyodhana against itie Pan- 
divas, aSo «/ re? j is srain bj Bhlma, 
JOJ, 304- 

Durga (doot'ga), the goddess, ilt the 
beautiful war ^dess. I49: Vudhish- 
thira invokes for help, sdj, t 66 

Durvasa or Duevaaas (door vasfas), the 
nsht, a muter eucser, fjas Indta 
cursed '<3’ po*ethil 

Dun^hafli (door yo'dhln-1), eldest of 
Kauravu, 177, atlempta to hdl youth- 
lul Bhirna, 1 7S el tea , at the lounu- 
meni, conSict witn Bhittta, 187: 
Kama's coming, 189 r( re; ; Kama 
becomes bis slly, >93 el rey : bils to 
defeat Drujiada, 195, 196: jealous of 
Yudhishlhita, 197, 19S; plots 10 de- 
stroy Pandavas, 1991 the "house of 
lac’',aoo, believes his rivitsaredead. 
201- discovers Pandavasateahve.nj; 
Arjuna captures bnde elect 237; 
at Pandava imperial ucnfice, 333 t/ 
lef , arranges gamblmE match wbh 
Pandavu. 337 el , Shakum riays 
for with loaded dice, a40s/sep j iSau- 
padi iron for, 340 el re? i Fiodavis 
esiled. 248; Bhima voas to slay, 346; 
Draupadi’s anger against, 3JI tiuf j 
captured by Gandharvas, 259; tcscoed 
by Pandavas, 239, 260; demons pro- 
mise to help, 3«>; the royal sacnfice 
of, 261 1 plots against Pandaras wHh 
Kama and Shakuni, 2691 condrioised 
ml meeting of Pandava allies, 270 et 


Hasunspur, 274 el uj. ; defiant speech 
^ 2S0; plot to icue Ktishna. aSij 
Karo supports, 282. 283. 284! the 
^laration of wir with Pandavas. 28s, 
2S6, combats of in battles, 2S9er see.; 
^‘^‘sS.®” 30s i confljci 

*.A Ehima 306; fall of. 306, 307; 
night slaughter plot, 307; death of 
3<p; lit rtsion of dead warriors, lai 

D-.^Rom^ lUtTt^ 
Dwipara fdwa pSri). the demon b Kala 

stjwy. 67 33S, 339, 3^,. 

Age, to8, 109, IB Greek and Olt.,. 

&»«rtfetmol Vishnu, f2i. 

°BTar;;:.rs,r.Vi.x 

Easterners", Indian^' , -j! 

gS-teasia... , 

WUnrhofsoulm ,n, “*““®M44. 

®ee. lie sun Rr.v 

«»nh deiliii^“ 1« ; ri:, 
early bun^ 
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CQstomi in, zxxiii: folk Ule reference 
(owiVe barning, xrxni; godefnaea^ 
compared with Indian, ib; leveioon 
to tj'pe in, xlii; Iracea of agea doc* 
trine m, lilt; belief in (rarurnigmuiD 
in, xliT, ll6, li8j "Hammer god" 
of, pi KhflQrod of, like Indian Ribhoa 
and I^ropeaa eleea, 1 1 ; earth lootber 
of, t3j •' husband of his mother" be- 
lief in, 141 ladiao rajah like Pharaoh 
of, 74rr.s chaos giant of, 90>i.; Pra- 
japati h^ origin like Horns, 101; 
monasticisDi io, ijj; treatmenl of 
hoar in contrasted with Indian, 136: 
priestly theorists of and the Indian, 
139, >40, myth of slaughtering god- 
dess, Indian parallel, ito; behel re- 
garding "two mothers'' la, 
serpent king of like Indian, 353 <r. 

Eka-chakra (eki-ehak'rii as ui 
eAa'fi), Fandavas in eily of, sod; 
story of Vaka, the lUkshasa.ao^efsrf. 

EUm, 3! " Maitese cross ” on neobihie 
pottery of, 135. ltd. 

Elephant, the, in Vedic myth, 34; (he 
tun and, 3a; of Indra, 4. 17, iS, 1441 
Shin n'ears skin of, r47; Gaoesa 
has head of, lei. 

Elephants, Raksnatas tide in bottle on. 


El? King of India, C9. 

Klginbrodde, Martin, an Agni worship- 
per like, 34. 

Elves, Gandharvaslike, 68, 69: rational 
esplanatiOB ol criticized, 70 tt itj. 
England, ancient. See Bnlait. 

Epics, the great Indian, alrii deeelop- 
ment oi from hero songs, 138. Sk 
Mahibkirtta and Riniiyana. 

Eternal Being, 96. See fi'erid SetU. 
Europe, as racial cradle of Aryans, ax 
tt uf,} “Broad heads", xaii; neo- 
lithic burial customs in, azziii; cre- 
mation customs In, xxxr ft ttf-l 
widow burning in, xaxvii ; fairies and 
elves oUTQtlsiii. 

Evil, Divuie One the source of, rrc 
EtU Age. See RaU Ya^a. 

Ezngamy In modern India, 6a 
Exorcuro. See Ciarmt 
Eipnnire ol female children, 6a 
Eye. the “ man " in the, soul as, 4X- 
“Eyecf Ra", ija 

Fairies, rational ciplanation of eriti- 
tutti, JO ff Mf.t the "Uack” ajtd 


Fairy queen oflodia, 69. 

Famity life, b Vedic penod, 77; of the 
Brahmans, 8f, 8a. 

Father, the { Pitris), adored by ancestor 
worshippers, I02. 

“Father , the “Gteal", Vedic Aijins 
worsluppertof, r3; Brahma as “father 
of all ”, tot. See Ifarayana, Praji- 
Pali, Puruska, Skna, and Vukau. 
“father R^t", among VedieAijans, 
xsx, xli, 77. 

Fathers, rescued from hell by tons, 59, 
6 a 

Feline goddess, Sasti the, 152, f53- 
Female children, exposure of, 6a 
Fettiliiy, MonmiUan horse tacrifiee to 
ensurt. 91; Indian eeremenies, Qt. 
Finn Mac Cool fbi'mak’VooI), wife of 
burned, xxzTti; the Indiu betuie, 
66, 67, 249 H. 

Fat, svorship of b Peisla, yxsill; as 
sual pnnapic (bodily beat) in India, 
37s sows uVen before, 37; tpUits 
transferred 10 Hades by, 38; K'tnyana 
as. Il4i the eserlaufig, 326. Sec 
figni and Cnmatin. 

Firstfruits, gods' dispute r^arditig, 14> 
Fust man. See Manu, /Vrurfat, and 

Yama. 

Fisb, Manu and the, Deluge itDiy, 14a 

Fils, caused by demons, 8^ 

Fitzgerald, Jamshid of bis "Omar", 

Flowers of Faiadise, 59; celestial 
Maset. los tt ttj., 230, 251. 

Folk tebgiois. In riMertutvifs, 85 tt 

Fowtians (f»isore'eacta), the Indian, 
64. 65. 

Food, In Vedie hymns, 76. 77. 

Food of the gw. Supplied by the 

“KS Vessel" burials, xzxv. 
Fotcenlination, belief la, 42 </ try. 

Fftst Banfr, the, hermits composed, 
8x, 83, 83, 102. 

Foeest n Hades, 326 

Frazer, rtofessor, 29>r.| on Mithra, 3a 

Fftgs, In Vedic ram ch^, 36, 37, 

“Cad whip "In Lincolnshire and India. 
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Gnndfitt, tt, 7: mvlh 

Wgiirding Irtdrt’« h»fnm*». 7, 8. ' [ 

Gnr^t thr. ISmnil titt/fon atul t 
" //#»!/ $f tlaj 

Grot tint conitenaiioo, [Xn nsbtt 

Great biherv Stt ftlitr, grttl. 
“Oreaf mctbft'‘la Egjj^ tiyi Laeope, 
axxl. Se« tit pftl. 

Cteecfi eremattoB in annent, Tnei, jS. 
Ma/ tnst «/ la, xJur 

f of »gM of Ibe nnixene. 
‘ " ltUnd> of the 


39 ; > 


Dtext 


< ncnfiet in. 


fjr>. *5lj Ar;oni*«ati<lifd 
the iirjge of, iSJi toe |wJ, »T> of 
V47B, 411; tenth of fvr Sitj, 414: 
in Kavanax 414. fiodx S.u, 

415, cooA-ct with I^kshxrax. 416; 
eHap« of, 411;; yenov xx go<^. 41S; 
tamet moonlatn to Ceytoe. 4x1: 
rrtrnrtt Ltii'-atxcu, 4x2; rtafi of 
Rarxna. 423; acconspisia Riitsa to 
Ayoilhyi. 425. 

Jlaoma. iho I'enttu toaj, jd 
Ilirl, SSira ti, 147. 
llaA. the ins^inoob ts, 1*6. 

(Ian /fan, (uhsa and Sbnaax, 14' ■a 
llarnx, EX. Rendet, on twm.^ 4 itoet 
roncepiionx. *0. 

Harem bnde, Jtgadgasri as, I49. 
liarent nyvoo, ax npeser of crop*. 35- 
llaxDB. KiAg. 164. 


GreeVs, thci Aryao noa] theory. 

Srahmao type lesemllet, ...... ... 

Mrpsthenea, anhaxsador of. 00 ' lUstimpor (bis-leen'i pnce), city of, 
Vi^u, StuTS, xM KrUhna, 1x2. ' 164; ^uhEalnrgxaotoi^proica* 
Gsatitnam fought «itft Xene* I to. ffO; raodaesandXaurxnfriaas 
aR«Jiui, 16S1I) tn the greu war of in. >77 rt uf.; Pacdam recsTB to 
Bharatu, aSrwi Uaguage of sad • after smrmge, xa» 

Pmiaa, 61 , 6 a. I Hathor (birha), £moaa e^oa, 

^ ■ 1 ! enmm.«4 Wllh lOOiatl *»d Scwtiah 


CtKB demons, ft; green Bine* and 
ape deial-gr)^ 4tS. 

KatJu of life, beliefs infiaeoetd br. 
sir, xlii 

Haddon, Dt., riew oa Aiyus, axis. 

Itade*, the orgxfliied, xxxnii, J$i bird- 
b&e spirits IB, 75. 

llags, Dili and Duro, motbm of pants 
and demon*, 64 ■, the Paosea voineo. 
65; Ralcsba^ as beantiftU women, 
67 (see ftbroofar) ; in Scotland. 7 1 
bird-bkeroicesof, 73; the Babyloiuao 
chaoa, 90: Atjona temfiea ui noder 
world, 257; Tanka shun bj Kama. 
3S0; Ssrpa-nahha wooa Rama and 
brother, 400 tt ray.; as piardians of 
Sita, 4IX; Sniasa, ocean bag, 414; 
Sinluu, sea dragon, 414. 

Hallowe’en celebratioRS, sUu. 

IlallstaltcirUixation.cremationinGrecee 
earlier than, xxxrC 

"Ilamoier gods”, azai; lodra as, i; 
attnbutes of, 2 s o(China,2; ofScoi- 
hnKf* ^Tpt, Greece, Rone. As» 
Minor, Palestine, Bal^loo. Ac,, 3 tt 
Uf-i origin of. 70. 

IlsmmuiaU ( tin) Dynasty, overthrown 
by Kasnle* and Aryans, 62. 

ITintinan (hSn'D-man), ape god, de- 
scribes the Vegas to Shuna, 10^ toy. 


deiiM, till goddess Lke, Ijo. 
Hawes, Hi. and Mn., xxxrun- 
ilearen it lodri, 38: lie Valhal, 59] 
daoang girls la, £9; fasdarzs and 
Kauram in. 5x7. 

Hearm of Krtshoa, 3x5, 
ffearen of R'urera, 59., 

Heaseo of serpent worshippers, 66, 
Hares of Vamoa, 59. 
llaTcn of 3'ania, 57: parents only 
adnutied to, 59. 

Hebrews, great sacred htetatore of, lo} 
Ilectoc, the Indian, zlriu. 
fletoidal (hlai'dxlh Tceloruc god, Ehe 
Agni. air, 30, 21, SS. 

Ilela. xhr, like Indian heavens, 59. 
Ileliopxilis (he-b-op'ol is}, 139. 

Kell (see /iaj, V'assa prende* over. 42; 
(Mtentx only rescued from, 50: 
■'threefold is the way to”, 1*6; 
VcdZushthira a nsion o4 326 **{■ 

iierakles, \'ishnu as. 122. 

Hermitages, as nnirersiiies Sz. 

Hermits, as scbobn, Sx. 

Kermil'i son, tale of the, 394. 395- 
Hero soogs, epia develop^ from cyclrs 
tk, 13S. 

Iler^ocns (her-od'otis), sliii; tranam- 
gmtion belief^ abr, tl6, liS. _ 
lleioioes of Indian liieratnre. xlvii. 
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ia. ttt O trf t VwSint 
Ml F«*'"=i If. >}J{ mjitSi If, 
• Mi ('“■> (n’»lnf s«^i 

^ »t •/ t Krl<>>n* 
fcN iw ft rn*i«>ari«n »n- 

^ (‘I'^il if, t]3s kfmwlftlf* 

twlinr*. 1^: Mjfkanrfrjv't 
•.-ffini rf !*'• in, 14a it Nf : 

"Oir>«»T5 nf IS* OcMn* m. iti, 
(.j Krishna in, i^Ai 


talSnf 
hit'.kA«l'l 

tlj) (-•vn'W <*i (|{!«l li«in , 

tvfMet IjSi fnmtniH »i'h llml ! 

end du* nl etitin of, IJA: ctonv of, I 

tfT *t ttf I ranrt,iTM tiTouffi m, ' 

Ma^ linn (ndhJi'dapi). Shmev Md. . 

MaJi* fiTiJ>4Vfrt?i'<f I. »«» it* 
iFnlii, iii CViVt/W I 

)UU(M cmai " Id ( Um *«'! Cotijlon, 

•Sh 

Mm. ih« Uni. hiruKa e<, S>). tike iho , ,. ... — , 

TcJltru* Vfflvr.^n: liko Oinrae fan ' Kertni ocid. »6i b tnon'l 

Ks taii I'ub, vtu I fS; ai IV»w»ih»’» bone metaee. 

•* Mm In ih< «7«", »K«, aoiit «*, «i S 77 . « 

Mmoc*'"* T«oto«i< 010^ 4 mnm. ' Indn’i chmirt dnTft,»sS,*S*' 

Rohe il>« Indun. 64, ' * 


fO{. 

Mtn. If* fcj*e ({M. ijl. 

Maneh*. If* Rdtifcaanf Colon, Ran** 
<ln»ft cw Oman, }!lt*i if« 
liner, *oj| Rame alip. 404, 40J. 
Mlriclii (ma'iMrli re. if* 

n<ft,(he trsmIfal'rTofVBtiBn'jdwl’ 
»<v»f0Jlx n. 154. 

Mark}iw!ol. I eg fierd Iivlian asge. 
utrttef ; mil cf w PandarM darmiT 

Sfarnnf ro«»oiTi«, I*te ehoie* efS»»itri, 

«S.4lil «(4iirF, do; 

naf', tfo: rfiahfaoanrrimmodra. 
lU)-, btoeiprnre elklrg'athrredas^- 
im. rio. rTtt: Dr»sf«d« t««eie» 
imnt wife of huidan*, m ttii 
Afinno and fKpf, md pn«t» 
of Vmifit. *nt SalMn, 

•mint] martiaje* nnlewfol, j69«, 

I Mara, ljurae loouicrt lo, «, 9J. , 

I iUnn lmi/aa\\ JnJn* wanilants, 


MinlaS, anakr fnddraa, 144. 

ManilapoU (mindi'fdla). (t-e <hil>llea* 
Rxhl. refuted enii7 (o brofert. ;•). 

Miodin mosnlajn, m ‘'ChurMOc of 
the Oersn' myth, 14^ 

Manl {nun're), Cermacic noon (od. 

36- 

Manipur, Aijitn* weda prinoesa of. 4:6. 

M kn’inlt'liS, the love god, 151. 

Maimus, Trstomc pitrurefi, z> 

MintUri, (he httnchbarb, f4o(» «(pins( 
Rama. 3S5 tt s/f., Satrughraadevres 
w liar, jgr- 

AAtwu, /<m> «/, reincamalion in, 13; 
Nanyant creation n^h in, lOi et 
tif. ! celestial Ruiiu in, io3 ; tnns- 
■nigralion doctrice in, 117: Cand- 
harva inarnage le^ie^ in, 160; Ibe 
Niyoga euslon, 171 ; second mai- 
riiges unlawful in, 3^w. 

\c Manu (min’oo), ralriarch of Agni wor- 
ihippers, 33; Varna and, 39 ir.; rpony- 
us ancestor of nanlciad, SOlt dif- 
forms of, 102; in vedas and 
140; the story of the fish and 
ateluge. notttif. 


Maternity, SattI coddew of. IS** 
Mathegtalies, Kraioians and Mud) “'*i 
Mltligr^ Krishna and kineof. «»■ 
May rotoms. Eonats bom boose of 
dead, aaaiv; •• rata feast" of Dee®"* 

Mead, the early Ayro-rodin, fZ- 
Jlead of the gods (see Amnta *sA 
Jew*), Tnlonic and Hwiftt 6”« 
and. jSj as ** •rater of C* *. J7- 

Mediator, the, blithn **. 3'’« ,?'v _ 

Meditetianeaa race, xavas Biahi^ 
of. arm/ the eew Bnhnaaical Pan- 
theon. 2I. See also 
Mediterranean racial type and custom* 
in Bncain, xhi, . •. 

Meeai'thenes. the Greek amhas^^ " 
la^ eridenee^of regarding \ Bho«. 


bleokka, the Apsara, 43. 69, IS9» 
Mcrodacb. Eabjloniao god, in ««*£«» 
myth, go, . 

Mere (ma/roo). if- See .V«*/ Aftm- 
Mesopotamia, Aiyan gods iOi «• 


\ 
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on, 45 PaniUra pnne« lounuT to, 

3*4 ft stj. 

Muir's SAosknl (nU, xxt, y)n, loio; 

on Yuras, 104, 103*. 
litullct. Dr. Sophus, intr^nctton 10(0 
Europe of cremation rite, xxz». 
Muller, Mai, bis Arjpin terra, za; on 
Aryan ranal cradle, m; on Aryan 
language and race problem, aaui 

Moiac, Narada the patron sjf, 1J3. 
M/cen*, lords of, did mt cremate 
dead, ziztl 

Myres, Professor, aa mQicary aiisto- 

Mythieal Ages. See U'orlJ'i Ap 
Mylbdcsy of India, its spriiiJ iMensr, 
zTui; disunctioD between religroa 

Mytba, rational ezplanasipon of cnoaaed, 
70. IX- 

Nigi country, inEutictde iit, 60. 

Kigis, the snake deities, in Vamna’a 
hearen, S9i ^5; norship of amoog 
Aryans, Mi ootte in world’s first 
age, 107: Sorasa oocberof, 4f«. 
Klkuil, the Paadaia, son of Madnaitd 
twin Afwins, lyfii terapotary deaili 
ofi 363 : jociney of toward paradise, 
324 ttq.. 

KiSi (o( the A/addfA/rWai, ‘•world 
guaidians” in story of. 31; horse 
sacrifice in, 91, and porpose of. 9*; 
the story, 3*8 d ray. ; menage of tbe 
swan, 330 s gods desire Oasayast), 
33*1 istem’ew with Damayaoti. 333- 

5 i the svrayamrata, 33 S-J ; deiooo 
Kali plotsagainst, 338^; Kaltcnten. 
340 1 gambbw match with brother, 
341, 34*1 exile of, 342, 343; deserts 
Daznayanli, 344 ; the serpent Kitko- 
taka, 353; ss transformed, 3541 as 
Vahck^ the charioteer, 3|c; Dsma- 
yanti’s search br, 358, 359: Ok second 
swiyamTira, 360; loumey to Rita- 

pma, 360-3; Kali ejected, 362; 
Dajnayaati’a maid intemews, 365-*; 
iotem'ew with DamaTsnti, 368-70; 
second gambUog match and king&xn 
won back, 37t-3 

Kala (of tbe RdnSfono), tbe green ape 
artisan, 41S. 

Nln'di, bull of Shira, 147- 
Narada (na'radi), the Oeearishi. m 
story of Saritii, 45; descriptions of 


I 

! 


eirioos kearens by, 57-9; a renowned 
teacher and rausiaan, t53i message 
of to pandaras, 321, 322; b story of 
Nala, 331; corses Karkotaka, 3531 
^i^the XJml^ana, 374. 

Eaiayana (nar'ayinal.dmse iaeanation 
of world sool, too; Brahma as, loi; 
colours of in Tarioos yugas (world's 
ages), loS; Mark^eya% Hdon of 
ai rid of yt^as, 114 tt ttf.i Vishnu 
as. 124. 

Nasa^, in Asia Minor, ami, Ji, 

' Natesafna-trshl), the dancer, Sbira IS, 

! t47. 148. 

Natsre, feeling for is Sanskrit Gteratnre, 
iItu ; magiol control of, fio, 

Nerkfer, cota esBed after, jS. 

Nectar, of the gotb, soma as, Jj: or 
Nagas, 66 . 

Neith (ne-ilh), Egyptian “earth 
mother", 13. 

NeraecTs Age, m Irfeh mythology, r;o 
Neolithic A^, Emopcas bcrul emsoRS 
fw, ainiiif India as a god c( 2. 
Nepthys (BCp'this), at jcant mother of 
Oona, 229 

New Year cdebrations, siiii. 

Kifelbel (nlfellie)), iH*. 

Night, Batri goddess of, 34, 

Ni^t fapia, 7a 

Nirriti, goddess of destreerice, 671 
ngfoB of to ertimato, 8 t. 

Nlreank, “ etemsl emanopaitwm ", 
Boddha's teiching r^irding, IJl 

Normaris, aaxr, zzxri. 

Northern &ir race, zzru, xxtsc, zzis. 


Oak to Aryan bnguages. xxi- 
Ckxan of Milk, zl; the cboraiDg of the, 
tfXttitf. AlsoJea^fAWA 
3ce^ heaeen oL See (’trtna, 

Jdin (tfdin). zN, tz, 13. *4. 36, 57- . 

>]ysey, the i/aiiiiiraia eooi«red 
with, 119, 156; the XdmJ/ana rota- 
nred with, 139. 

hferring, religions need fiw. ^ 6 a 
)ldab^, professor, 00 Vedic bcrtaj 
tastorai, ziiu! 00 Agm’s mothers, 
ao; on Agni and Mma, 2*; 00 
Vlriiwaoitra-Vasuhtha problem, IS41 
on the Pnni. Kora, and other eiaaa. 


•, the three V edas an 
lit; Vishnnas, 1*6. 


the Trintiy. 







iN'niAK j.nTH 

''ftiffi, »i 5^' 

w#; It. fj 

«»v>r ti^lrWi. Vt CfJ’^ 

tvv, «J> 

>)»ii » t'/l tay^iS 


I4i 

ta<l>i<.(il >/ |» Atiiiv;, Lt> 
irt AU^hh I/- 

t/ 4 I. 





(i« "f •('•, 57, Jlj 


**i> U f-^t£ins, aacj fA. xs 
t'<fr xA ll’-aat toi ^ i u i^fci a w . 
7>-r%rti4j ; (,T<<!(£S=S3t>wC7te^ 

r;?, rKtuejx co* fc' fjcsisJi- 
2 (f; «•,!< it fitjtt*. *sy, XxtspA 
«/>$ hvlAi^n, 3sSi isstjro 
Knt>««, «?/; /rro^ r» Stna ^ 
H fit «Sj: Ktam't 

jX4i fjnrm £r tie 


of >/, f;*n<r«I<, Iff. 


sva;; 


» <» i'n 


- - • *»£. j?f; 

t3 C/s. B n»- 

I d«'. j#j. 

<. Jt<75,79iM' 1^* t (;rzi>-«er‘. Ca£B ectb 

>j}>/ >/p I »XB. 6; «t . c?*. IJ-. iWU: 

fMnx*ni4>f,liM*AA,f4i- I ta. tf. *» fraa aa 

■■.TYttxlC.irtt, tSi- 

ui^ixt tinif** ttxi •f^tnr j txersi c&nar^ »tt. 

y*. f 

J5 ^ lwfr» •Jti r»B 

Vr^h". J47"t- 

off •A'j’* 


jr^*rfr<37«. 

TV B Kb. &C.. ^ 

.. B tiBCB (:xB. aCB. racr^ 
frt® c^a:* fSf Ob ret. 


a'/T«=9 ea. m ; *;j 

, f»B ^Minn kicg't BOO. B!*7 «• t5»»»oo << B g nit t CTit 

«S« »**». A/»Bts << cb:>iJ “lik'ert 
. ikr Ooior. tu, fXi ^ ii» «««> , »»c», ■ , Ux^ m toi a 

tr, tfxi i-no# tectnaixa Vs»»su. f; tr^a* r r - futsf •itr 

■■' ■' — ^ EC^fce iriBB 

««»*3i5. *s; A»jv* thl &tS *r». 


y«£, ^auj eteMtm tan H, 
raa bn<a iont lit tbt 
ftor*», »,. 

J^»/"TV»XsaIai*a -a, (.»d Yti 


ri* "x 4> **- 
rraat, 87 

9. ttixri a, 41*4 mx 


Uf-ta 
s is Trsarj. 


;*rjrmtA, t$t, <JI; 7{«- 

— » «jj, fie ma*xTr*» t(, 

• ?». ‘if i*r^ U* •‘Omb- 

*< </ tSe Umt ' B, i4t 

fa’Kt»'ii»,taTn atnact iKrrnliMt. 

X*~, ioA ti, Bil 
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iTiUra of VUhnn, I};; fciuorj ol 
Brahoianisni eiuhnned in, r3S; its 
religious tignificanee, 139; the 
“choming of the ocean" in, 14I} 
storr of, 374 e/ itj. 

"Ram feast" of DesoB, alu; Indian 
and other parallels, ilii, zlnL 

Rim'mon, 3 ; Shisa compared vith, 
146. 

Ran, Teutonic sea goddess and AgnPs 
mothers, at. 

Rat, the, Ganesa as, 151. 

Ra'trt, g^desa of night, 34; hpno to, 
35. US. 

Raranaira'riBi], a demon, lac; demoo 
king of Ce7lon, power ^ densed 
from Orahma, 377 ; plot to abduct , 
Sila, 403 j disguis^ as Brahman, 


tom, sszs; Kords u daeesdanti d 
Aijin raiders, aiarjii, nzix. 

Rishu, gods dense |>]wers from, 7; 
Indra’i hammer made from brmes 
7. 8; Danaras coosotre to destrof, 9; 
assomled with gocu, 14; poets and 
priests, 33: tlorp of the childless, 
who it not admitted to heaTcn, 59: 
ascends to no in Tapali lore s!or7, 
74; as swans. 75; composenof "new 
songs". 79.8a 

Ruhis, the celestial, mind-bora sons of 
Brahma, loa; klana is one of, I40: 
n> 0017 of {be Delege, 141 ^ iff- ! 
the rarvnis lOfal and celestial, 153 a, 
■54. >i>- 8e« Deoa-rvki. 

Risi^, nesrs on India's races, xxr ef 
se;.; bis ScythiaB tbeccy, axsii; on 


. Siia a*s7, 406. 407: | intmtiode, 

Rama hears of, 409, 410; apes tell Riiaalum of acnfree, ^ 8l tf Uf i 

4tti in peril if he injutei Sita, 4ia: growUi of in Samaredie bTmns, 

SihhisftaRa deserts, 41/1 die Rama f Riinir'ei, Rajah of AjodbfM, ^«Ia 
•ir uts ^ tef.i lameotatjoB of for ' dri»e« 


ar, 4«a 
sob's death, 

43t, 4Ui si««r' 
slays, 4S3. 

Raton, aied in Vedic period, 77. 

Red A«, the Treta Yoga, iM, 109; in 
Greelc tnythologj, t09, iio; in &lDe 
nythofogj, ttetff/f. 

Red demons, 7t. 

Red hair, dislike of, 20&. 

Religion and caste, 79; distiactioo be. 
tween mytfaologj a^ 13^ 

Rhode, Erwin, iiSn. 

Rib'hss, divine artisans, in V'edic 
creation myth, 10; bke Khi 
h^ypc and elves of Ecrope, 
rivalry with Twashlri, i I. 12. 

Ridgeway, Professor, 


'* Riding the 1 




Jligve'da, belief r^arding soul in the. 
xlili; ccomolcgy of, xo; Soma book 
of, 33; gods Assras is, then Suras, 
61: forest nymph of, 74; horse 
sa CT ifice in, 9 1 ; meaning of Yiiga in, 
104; only Veda in Knta Ysga (First 
and Perfect Age), loS; germs of 
transmigration abeoiy, lifr; Vtshno 


Ripley, W. Z,. 3 


’i worship of, 3. 

".‘™,KES 


and 


ta^ semee with, 342; NaU drives 
to sham rvaytmvuB of Damansu, 
360 r/ Mp. ; ^esXala secret of dice, ■ 

River, the tcalmg, ia Hades, jn. 

Rivev goddesses, 148. 

Rivers, worship ©t xJ { Shiv* the ie«c» 
ofdve, 146. 

Riven of Inda, all female cxce^ two, 
•S*. 

Roads conslTDCted b Vedic period. 78- 
Roer, I>. E., icon. 

Romaa age in Bntain, tzxriu. 

Romans as Aryans, aziv ; horse sacn- 
free of, 92, 93. , 

ROdVi, sromi pxf, as '*wild haotssoM 
and Shiva, zfr; appealed to againri 
Vamsa, zS ; Shiva a development of, 
123. 148; the goddess AmvilaaoA 
■ SOiasMahadeva, 146; Shivs called, 

147. 

Rndras. the. hfarnts as, 26. 

Rnh'aini, Krishna^ capture of. 233: 

as incamstioa of lajfshmy 234*- 
R3r«. story of hie BOifice of. 43> 44- 
Rydbe^, on Aryan origins, xxi. 

SaoiSce, Bormls offer horse to dead, 
xxxivi of lambs b England, India, 
&e.,aln: eakeofferingssM first fnM 

M: the priests' fee for, ijj efWefor 

a woman, 43, 44: nlnalism of. »t 
the hiunan (purnsha-medha) and w 
bone (aswa-medha], SS tt uf.; the 
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Sc^Idj Agni u, ai, aa 

Scythians, Indian tncei of.sxTti; bone 
sacrificed by the, 9J; Sakas «s. 387 «. 

Sea, the, onknown to early Ayro- 
Induns, 76; origin of name tor, Sj, 
84; trade in Age of Solotnen, 84: in 
borse-sscrifice crtaimn myth. 94; tn 
Mann story, 140 tf ta.x Sunsa bag 
of the, 414 i Sinhika dragon of, 414 ; 
Ling of the, 417, 41S. 

Sea of Milk, Vutina in, 123: the 
churning of, 143 << ley.; Indra nsiu 
Vishnu in, 377. 

Seed, the creation, becomes a golden 
egg, tot. 

Seers, priests as, 80 

Sek'het, Egyptian goddess, compared 
with Indian and Sottish deities, lU; 
Kali like, tja 

Self, tbe universal, oS. S<« Wtrld 
Soul 

Sergi on Mediterranean race. sxniL 

Serpent, the World, Vuhnu’t sleep 00 
and birth of Brahm, 124. 

Serpent demons or demigod 65. 

Serpent goddess. 152. 

Serpent king, in Indian and Egyptan 

myth, 353 ». 

Serpent worship, Aryans adopt, 66. 

Serpeatt, la tae Ctnda aftb, 145; 
assoeuted with Shira, 147. 

Set, xtiv; boar deDiOQ of Egypt. <36: 
red like Indian Raksbasas, 2oSai. 

Shaknni (shi koo'nee), plots to over- j 
throw I>andavas, 1^1 plots agauist I 
Tandavas, 269 ; prinee of Cand- 
haia, plots to overlhiow randavu. 
237i plays dice sritb and cheats Yod- 
bishthiia, 24a tt stg . ; in great war, 
287; death of, 305. 

Sbakuntala (sh2-koon'Ul lah), reftreoce 
to reincarnation in stmy of^ 13; the 
hermit maiden, story of m (be Jlfaid- 
bhirati, 157 it ity.j in Kalidasa's 
drama, i63*t, 164W. 

Sha'mash, Ikibyloniaci sun god, MHra 
as. 29. 

Shin'tinu, King, 164; wooing of Gai^ 
164 It rry, ; wooing o{ the fisbeimaid. 

1 66 </ try.] king, wooing of tbe 6shr(- 
man’s daughter. Satvivati, 167 it ttj. 

Sheep, early Aryans bad, 76 ; cbarmt 
to protect, 86. 

Shepherd, the divine, Mitia as, 41. 

She’shi. king of serpenu (Xagas), 65, 
66; as world serpent, VishnoV sleep 1 


on, 124; Balarama an incantation of, 
t2*. 143- 

Shilala {sMtila), goddess of smallpox, 
•S3- 

Sbtvi, in Brahmacical revtnl age, il; 
restrains avenging goddess like Ka of 
^ypt, tVt; idenliM with Rsdra, 26; 
the DMtroyer in the trinity. tl9; the 
cult of, 122; evidence of Greek am- 
lasiador Megastheaes rcgardiv, 122; 
Vedic prototm, 123; cult oC 124; 
worshipper 01 plots to slay Krishna, 
128; as jirahmi. 134; is epic nam- 
uves, 139: how be t^me tbe “Use 
throated’’, 144; as a Biomtain god, 
S46; aa “lord o ( all creatures’', 146; 
compaied with the Inih Bake, 146; 
in form of Viahns, 147; weapons o4 
147; as destroyer^ disease. I4S; tbe 

b^es of, 149 It uj.t dops goddess 
slaughtering enemies, 150s trident of 
made by ^desa, (491 >•> nftb re- 
garding origin of goddesses, (5>i d^ 
strews tbe love ged, 731; Cinemtna, 
Kanikeyi, sons of, «3lr •iil,? 
Draupaoi story, 222; Sisbopala, Kajah 
of Cbedi, slain by Kiishea, an iomr* 
nation of, 234 i ^una wrestles with 
for weapons, 2 $$, 2565 Aurntthwafl 
and on ’‘n^br ofsJasfhter" •• 
Dasnriihs’s horse Etcniiee, 377, 
bow of, Rama breaks the, 3^ 

Siberia, bunal eusloois in, axxiv; borse 
sicnhce in, 9a 

Surdfais. sprits of ancQtors, at horse 
sacrifice, 376. 

Siegfried fseeg'freed), the Intfian, to, 
67; bird spinls and, 75- „ . . 

Sikhandm (skhJn’dm), Dnifadas 
daughter who became a *95- 
inearnation of Princess Amb*> *93 " • 
bn of Ebishma, 295. 

Sikhs (iheeks), number of In Indifc xviA 

Silver ege (white tgej in Indian. ote«, 


Sin-cleansu^ smoke, at horue ssertfiee, 
318. 

Sin'dre, Twashtri end, II- > 

SinTiika, sea dragon. 4t4-_. _ . . 
SishocaU (sish-oo-pah'lJ), *, 

Cbedi, at Yudhishlhirai impend 
sacrifice. 232; shin by 

214; asanincarnafionoloBiva,»i4 

Sia (tee’lal, the bmier, al^S " 
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Sadiu the black, ur. See 

Castt. 

SngriT* (sog'riri), the ape kioc, *on rf 
Sum, 410; Rama tlays hb rival 
Ball, 411; revelnes of, 413: rilvet 
hue of, 418; in Cejilon war, 419 
ettof. 

Stnnit ra, wife of Dasaialha, 3765 
Lakahmaoa and Satrughna sons of, 
378. 

Son, “has nature of 36; the 

“man" in the, and death as, 41: 
Rahu, the devouret cf, 64. 1445 
horse aaerifice to, 91 <4 ; the 

bnde of the, 149. 

Sod, god of, Somero-Babjlonian name 
of Milra, S9i as offspring of the 
moon, 29; Karayanaas, 114: Vbbnu 
as a phase of, lu, 123 

Sob egg, in Indian and Egyptiatt my- 
thologies, tot. 

Sun tnaiien. marriage of with moon 
god, 37 j Tapati the, loved by a king, 
yt ttuy 

Sunset, Knshna fiery deaicn cl, 06. 

Sura (socra). an early Ayto-Indan ak 
H mead, 77. 

Suits, the Indian gods called, 01. 

Surati, tea hag. 414- 

Suipi'-nlkbi, the rape of Siia. 403 *r 
rw.; curses fUvana, 413 

Sorym (soor'yl), sun god. Saritri and. 
lo> in nral group of driliei^ 31, 
Arjan steeds of, jJi as w of 
Viruna-Miira, 3 *: daughter of lo»e<l 
hy a king, 71 tl Iff i Saranyu the 
beUe of, 1491 as giandsire of f^ueen 
Madn'i tons, 176; shines on Kama 
at the loomameni, lOII glds h”d 
to rtn>Ueam 49 > hnwarnirglo 
Kama. 36 S) SogriTa. ape king, t»n 
of. 4tl. 

Suttee (Oa) in Earoyw, iiveu. See 

bwsA maalena, 73 

bwans. trah gods anil Indian sbriaas. 
1331 the g^M wingrd, tn ii«ry of 

Solr'gi.^ ^^rtTu and Pandavau In, 
327 h€t lUti*n tf ImJra. 

SotylnSSrl. Bh.iehma cajaaret Kirg 
or K.ui'i daag^mt at, !<•). Ido. 
t>iaap*d. s. zii, aia. 

Some. redgwMS ireoinwmt of 01 India 
kgypt, and barr-fo. f)A| Rakshaaw 
tuu M Wnle, 4 1 9. 


Tapati (ti'pdti), sun miitleB, story of 
kiD^s lore for, yr tt *7. 

Tataka (u'riki), the hag. slain by Rama. 

38 ^ 

Taiku, Ilitlite " hammer god ", 3; Shira 
compared with, 146. 

Teachers, Brahmans as. 8 j. 

Tears, the crtaiiTe, rra>F*® 

lOCJ. toj. , , 

Tel-el-Amama letters, Aryans and. 

Terra mater, the Indian, 13 
Teutonic and Celtic treatment of war, 

Tn^ic beliefs regarding soul awl 
snid's ages, ali»._ _ . _ 

Teutonic modes of ihoopM. 

with ihiseof kedic perto 


nic modes of Ihoocht. suy"! 

,„.Ar*iudwith ihtae of kedic period. 

alv. , 

Teutonic mythology, doetnne W tmn»- 
tolgiaiion absent Iftw, tot, 

Teutonic wcmdet smith, hue Indiaii, 

Teutons. Aryan affiniues tX, Mittal- 
tioosofmCTatioftsof. »"• 

■Diet. Indm Ind. aaai. 3 » elfin 
•^and, til like Indra. son “fij‘ 
Mother, « 3 l ■'!^**''*iS' TiiJ 

le. lb! a ilarerof giaiiH I*** *'*“'*• 
Aliena ronF***^ 

Thivi>solll*iles,3rf 

Thothmes 111 (thoih'mnl 

kine. Milanni Aryans and, ns- , 
Thunder- "ball*, "boll", ■ 

T^oJrr gwia See 
/w 4 . Juf>Ur, /h-a 

Thnod^'r^imni, Arjunn lerrirn h™ 
Jndra, IjS; >iBnmaeCDulhas,S5S»- 
Tuinal- art 7 tmrti , _ „ 

Ttawsth of IVihytimian mrih. ft 

— Infsrmlkei r-f Vorna- '**■ 


Twtur” In Hs<i«. fb. 
Timraamml. ;he. 

“Towers of -biMieu . Isnu^ •’f* 

T.^*.’k’Vrho‘'f-rrl"l. 7*1 
1 Indian peialuets, l!4 
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VamadsTa (va’mi-day-vJ), &in3TrrKSlt 

,. 375 - 

Yamana (vaoilni), dwarf ftmn ol 
Vishna, IJ3. 

Vanan (»i'nSr$) (apes), Kama secam aa 
allies, 4totluf. See A/a. 

Variha (rir-a'hi), txiar incanation of 
Vishnu, 135. 

Varanaeartha (rartn-i-vlrtTii), faii- 
davas exiled to, mttua. 

VJmS. See Carli. 

Vartflias (Tar'tihls), ^gne wine, "le 
eye, onelq;”,6S; the rational theoiy. 

Yinini, in Vedic Ape, zxxi; m a«.« 
hfinor, xxzii; his Iletexic erandenr, 
36; the Omniseieot One, vocshipped 
with devotion, 27; .Mura and. teS; 
dethroned by Indra, 28: preteetor of 
hearth and^Ome, 29! in early gro^ 
of deities, 30J in ‘'sea of beaten . 
and <u gM of ocean, 31 ; a god of 
Milaenl, 32; Surya u *' tlteeye'’ of, 
13 j “house of elay" (the mte) ui 
ortnn to, 38; tn “LaeiT of the 
Fstben" (Pendise), 41 ; Cabyloeian 
asMt of, 4ti the hearett of. 58: 
Adityu bis attendants, 58>s; wor 
ship^d by demons and gsuts. 59: 
as an Assta. di| early title “wise 
Asnra and King”, 62: god of the 
overlords of Assyria, if, gtaocs and 
demons controlled by, 6 jf N'lshna 
and, 123; as suitor of Oamayioli. 
332 tlstf. 

Vlsish’thi, as rival of Vishwamilia, 
134 ft tra . ; Vasus cursed by, 164 : 
in the JiSmajana, 375. 37S- 

Vatishthas, a fiinily of priests, 154; 

identical wttb the Tntsus 154. >55; 
priestly aristocracy of, 155. 

Vasndevafva'soodni), fatlief iifKnshiia. 
128; brother of (Seen rsitba, 173; 
at IHitidava imperial sacrifice, 23a it 
li^., 323. 

Vasuka. See ratK}i. 

Vasuli (vi'snVe), Kaga serpent demi- 
god, 65; as the "chBrning tope", 
143; King of Kagas, welcomes Fmna 
In nnderworld, 178; gives Bhinu riie 
dranght of strength, 179: jewel of 

restores Aijanalo life, 314. 3>5. 

Vasus (va'sHs), attendants of lod^ I7 j 
as children of Ganga and King 
^haniano, j64ilu^.i Bhisbina anORg 
in Paradise, 327. 


J Va'ia. See Va/u. 

{ Vale (va'le), the Teutcsiic, eompared 

I with Vata (V»a), 2^ 

• Va'yn, wind god, cooi^ttred with Otn, 
24; hymns to, 23; in nva] gronp of 
deities, 32; Syma, son of, 105. 176: 
Ilanuman, ape god son of, ic6, 411; 
sends Carnda to help Rama, 419. 
Vedas (vayVIac), geogixphical evidesee 
o(, Xf, Indra hymns. 6, 7; creation 
myth Hi, 10; gwldctses vague in, 13; 
gods of in EuddbisHc Age, I20: stiii 
awarded sacred, (39; talher hfanti 
in, 140! (he "mother" 0/ the, 1491 
Vyasa as anxyer of, 134. 

Veddas ilf Ceyloit, xxvl 
Vedic Age, the, length of, six; the 
“Great Mother" in. xxxi: berial 
evsunns of, surf; eclipse of gods of, 
xl; Teolobie modes of tho^t in, 
ilvs the charge is post Vedic tim^ 
ilv ! glimpses of life of a rpics, xlvi; 
gods are Aioras in early and Swu « 
Lie, 611 fedV Biovmeets in, cce 
and driskbg in. 77; tade and ealttire 
in, 78; doctrines of tnaimigrauoB 
and world’s ages onkrowa is. ta4> 
eee oi fonr ages, 119s 
vagneio, 14I 

Vedie Aryans, “father tight" teng- 
nized by, w. 

Vedic hymns, 15, >6; mijoriiy of 
address to Indra and Agni. >91 
Brtthmafua xwi Cpv/v.-ntr^ and, 

63 ct ny, matenalism ot, Sz. 

Videha (ve’day-ti). Eastern Aryan 
Lfngdom, xxxix. 

Vidura (re.d.fl), »on of Kvass. 172: 
asasls Drcna to prepare for tourni- 
ment, >83. 1845 at the toutmu^t 
wilh blind king. 185 tt uj-i amtas- 
tadof to Panovas after tnarrugv, 
223, 224; (t Ibe gambling matci. 
240 it tty. ; altitude of durrg |iry> 
tiatKxis. 276; rentes to lorr«.3''^ 

Vilbcev life >n during Vedie Ag”. fS- 

Vuidhyi mountain, ape god asstnats 
proportions of, ICO. 

Virij. female form of rorusha, Saias- 
waij as, 149. 

h'irata (vir it i|. PaBdavas* s^joum in. 
266 sr tff.; I’andiva allies meet ah 
ayo. 273? wxrlil.e preparations, 37 t< 
ta;ah ofibln by Ihoiu, yiu 

\Trebow, view on Ao" problem. 

Mshna (lisli'noo). In Erahmameal re- 




